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Art. I.—1. Mémoires, documents, et écrits divers laissés par 
le Prince de Metternich, Chancelier de Cour et d’ Etat, publiés 
par son Fils, le Prince R. DE METTERNICH. Premiére partie, 
depuis la Naissance de Metternich jusqu’au Congrés de 
Vienne, 1773-1815. 2 vols. Paris: 1880. 


2. Beer, Zehn Jahre dsterreichischer Politik, 1801-10. 1877. 


3. ONCKEN, Oéesterreich und Preussen im Befreiungskriege. 
Urkundliche Aufschliisse iiber die politische Geschichte des 
Jahres 1813. 2 Bande. 1879. 


HE appearance of the two first volumes of the long ex- 
pected Memoirs of Prince Metternich has disappointed 
the public, but we are not sure that this unfavourable impres- 
sion is not somewhat exaggerated; for although the auto- 
biography in the first volume is historically worthless, it 
furnishes us with a curious key to the character of a man who 
played a great part on the world’s ‘stage, and the documents 
and despatches in the second volume are of genuine value 
and importance. The first thing which must strike every 
reader who even superficially peruses these pages is the won- 
derful self-sufficiency of the author, barely stopping short of 
a claim to infallibility. At the age of scarcely twenty-five he 
writes from the Congress of Rastadt to his wife (Jan. 1, 1798), 
‘ Tout ce que je prévoyais arrive ;’ and when after the great 
catastrophe of 1848 he met in London M. Guizot, who 
frankly avowed the faults of his policy, the ex-Chancellor de- 
clared that he was not aware of having committed a single 
mistake. ‘ What is called the systéme Metternich,’ he writes, 
‘was not a system, but the application of the laws which 
‘ govern the world. Revolutions are founded on systems, the 
VOL, CLITT. NO. CCCXIII. B 
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* eternal laws are outside -and above what really has only 
«the value of a system.’ The one object, he tells us, of these 
essays, which he has written as ‘ Matériaux destinés a servir a 
‘ Vhistoire de mon temps,’ is to prove that he never wavered, 
that all his life long he followed but one policy, that of justice. 
The only means to resist the storms of the time, he writes in 
his preface, is ‘for the conscientious man the device which I 
‘have made the symbol of my convictions and of those who 
‘follow me, “ La vraie force, c’est le droit;” without that 
‘everything is fragile. Happy is the man who can say of 
‘ himself that he has not swerved from eternal justice. My 
* conscience does not refuse to me this testimony.’ He was 
never ambitious: ‘ The diplomatic career might certainly tempt 
‘my ambition, but all my life I have been inaccessible to 
‘ this sentiment’ (i. 22). ‘I was inaccessible to prejudice, 
«and in all matters only sought for truth’ (ibid.). ‘1 never 
‘feared to be misled into the false path, into which so many 
‘men are carried away by a sickly imagination and still more 
‘ by self-love, for I felt safe against these faults’ (i. 51). He 
simply obeyed the wishes of his sovereign when he con- 
sented to accept office. He tells us little of his first appointment 
at Dresden, but he gives an exposition of his political prin- 
ciples (i. 30). Politics is the science of the vital interests 
of states in the most elevated sphere. But what charac- 
terises modern society is the tendency to cultivate common 
interests, on which reposes the guarantee of their existence. 
The special interests to which commonplace politicians often 
attach paramount importance have but a secondary value. 
History shows that as soon as those special interests of a State 
are preferred to the general interests, this fact must be con- 
sidered as a malady which leads either to a prompt reaction or 
to perdition. The modern world is a social body reposing on 
the principles of Christianity, which, applied to the State, are 
those of reciprocity, solidarity, equipoise, and good faith, and 
the infractions of these principles are punished in proportion 
to their gravity. He therefore scorns the policy ot egotism 
and low ambition, which seeks the Useful outside of the path 
of justice; and he concludes with the lofty assertion that, 
resolved as he was to force his way according to his conscience, 
it is easy to guess what value he attached to politicians like 
Richelieu, Mazarin, Talleyrand, Canning, Capo d’Istria, 
Haugwitz, etc. It may certainly be doubted whether the 
young diplomatic novice was able to appreciate men like 
Richelieu and Mazarin, but it must be remembered that he 
wrote these lines in 1844, when he probably had only vague 
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recollections of what he felt at twenty-eight, and that he never 
forgot the diplomatic defeats he had sustained from Canning 
and Capo d’Istria. 

His disinterestedness is placed above all doubt, although we 
see in his letters from Rastadt that he knew perfectly how to 
combine these elevated feelings with a keen perception of his 
personal advantage. ‘The left bank of the Rhine is irre- 
‘ parably lost, but I have the best-founded hopes that we shall 
‘succeed completely as to our indemnities. My position of 
‘ representative of the (Westphalian) counts is of inappreciable 
‘value to me; it enables me to work myself and for myself, 
‘ and I assure you that I donot lose a minute nor an occasion’ 
(i. 357). ‘I have cast my eye on an estate which would 
* unite all advantages, and I have no reason to believe that 
‘we might not get it. But in every case we may be per- 
‘ fectly quiet as regards our future’ (i. 365). He describes 
himself as a serious man, despising the frivolities of elegant 
society, yet his letters from Rastadt show that he greatly 
appreciated good dinners; he writes with horror about the 
disgusting gargote of the Republican deputies; and as to the 
female sex, it was not only at the Congress of Vienna that 
Gentz complained that the love affairs of the Duchess of Sagan 
occupied him more than affairs of state, for we see him as a 
young husband keenly enjoying the gay society of French 
actresses, although he assures us that he always abhorred 
bad company. The great aim of his life was the struggle 
against the revolution. ‘I felt,’ he writes as a student, ‘ that 
‘the revolution would be the adversary which I had to 
* combat,’ yet he published in 1794 a pamphlet advocating the 
arming of the whole population, the levée en masse being the 
only effective means of vanquishing France, a doctrine which 
he afterwards strongly condemned when he considered the 
rising of the Tyrolese against the French as a dangerous 
example, although they fought for Austria; and he denounced 
as demagogues the Prussian statesmen who introduced univer- 
sal military service. Prince Metternich compiains that con- 
temporaneous biographies misrepresented him, but on the 
whole we believe that the admirable sketch of the Chancellor 
in Immermann’s celebrated ‘ Tragedy in Tyrol’ resembles him 
much more than this autobiographic portrait, which reminds us 
of Ségur’s saying, ‘La mémoire se plie aux fantaisies de 
* ’amour propre.’ 

But we must come to the far more important question, how 
far these Memoirs are a real contribution to the knowledge of 
modern history. Memoirs, if not founded on contemporary 
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diaries, are often a somewhat doubtful source of information, 
for it requires a prodigious memory to retain even the exact 
chronology of events, and to reproduce long conversations and 
intricate negotiations in their concatenation is almost impos- 
sible. At any rate, such papers should be written with all 
the aids which libraries and archives can afford. That Prince 
Metternich has not taken the trouble to consult them is 
abundantly proved by Paul Bailleu in an able criticism of this 
book in Sybel’s ‘ Historische Zeitschrift,’ viii. 227.* Thus he 
says that Kaunitz died in February, 1794, and was replaced 
by Thugut: in fact that statesman’s death only took place in 
June, but he withdrew from public life in 1792, and he was 
succeeded first by Cobenzl, who in 1793 was followed by 
Thugut. Metternich states that he arrived at the University 
of Strassburg just after young Napoleon had left it, but Napo- 
leon was never an officer in that city, and the story of their 
having had the same fencing-master there must be amyth. He 
tells us that he received the news of the loss of the battle of 
Bautzen by a special messenger on May 29, while Humboldt 
reports that he communicated it to him in the evening of the 
26th. 

But what is far more curious is that Metternich, in writing 
the several papers of which his autobiography is composed, did 
not even consult his own despatches, and is therefore con- 
stantly contradicted by them, as well as by other documents 
which have been lately published. He says that he has thought 
it his duty to state how certain important transactions hap- 
pened about which nothing has been written, except perhaps 
by Lord Castlereagh, because the presence of the sovereigns 
during the war of 1813-15 enabled their ministers to report 
verbally. Yet it is now proved that at several of the most 
important meetings of the Allied Powers protocols were drawn 
up, which, though signed by Metternich himself, do not all 
square with his reports. Thus the whole autobiography adopts 
the shape of a history written aprés-coup, in order to prove 
that he has always-been walking in the path of justice and has 
never been mistaken; even the editors of the present memoirs 
seem not to have been aware of these contradictions, as they 
pass them over in silence. 

We propose now to give a brief sketch of Metternich’s 





* In one point, however, this acute critic is mistaken, when he 
impugns Metternich’s statement, that in 1792 the students of Mayence 
used the revolutionary calendar, which, he says, did not exist at that 
time. But it was introduced in September 1792. 
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career, in the course of which we shall have occasion to justifi 

these assertions. Born at Coblenz in 1770, where his father 
was Imperial minister at the three ecclesiastical Rhenish 
courts, Metternich, after having finished his studies, was ap- 
pointed successively the representative of the Westphalian 
counts at the coronations of the Emperors Leopold and 
Francis II., and envoy at the Congress of Rastadt. He 
married the daughter of Prince Kaunitz, and in 1801 entered 
the diplomatic service as minister at Dresden. In 1803 he 
was appointed minister at the court of Berlin, at that moment 
a post of great importance. Prussia had remained neutral 
since the peace of Basle; war seemed imminent when Napo- 
leon collected his forces at the camp of Boulogne; Austria 
and Russia came to an understanding and wished to win over 
Prussia. A mission of the Archduke Anton to Berlin had no 
more success than that of Prince Dolgoruki, the confidential 
aide-de-camp of the Emperor Alexander; the Prussian army 
was for war, but the Cabinet, directed by Haugwitz and Lom- 
bard, was against risking any decisive step in that direction. 
Lombard, being in the pay of France, was for a close under- 
standing with the First Consul, which was equally recom- 
mended by Marquis Lucchesini, Prussian Minister at Paris. 
Hardenberg, Minister for Foreign Affairs, inclined to the 
Russian alliance, though he eventually and reluctantly ac- 
cepted the French alliance also, but he insisted upon a decided 
policy in one direction or the other. Unfortunately, the King 
continually wavered between the two parties; he was bent upon 
maintaining neutrality, yet wanted the courage to adopt that 
firm position, which alone could force Napoleon to respect it. 
‘Il était le plus méthodique et le plus obstiné des irrésolus,’ 
says G. Valbert, in his review of Hardenberg’s Memoirs, 
and he fulfilled the prophecy of Joseph de Maistre, who said 
that the most dangerous policy for Prussia would be to 
trifle with both sides, but that, nevertheless, this is what she 
would probably do. The negotiations with Napoleon proved 
that he would promise nothing and exact much; yet Haug- 
witz informed the French Minister that if the status guo was 
maintained, the King would pledge his word never to listen to 
a plan which might disquiet France.* A month later, how- 
ever, the sovereigns of Russia and Prussia came to a written 
understanding, by which they undertook to oppose any fresh 
encroachment of France upon the states of Northern Germany; 
and that in case of such an event the Czar would furnish a 





* Memoirs of Hardenberg, vol. i. p. 46. 
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corps of 40,000 men for the alliance, and that peace should be 
re-established only with their common consent. The relations 
of France and Russia now became very strained, particularly 
in consequence of Russia’s protest against the violent seizure 
of the Duc d’Enghien on neutral territory, and the respective 
ministers were withdrawn. Another French act of violence 
followed in the imprisonment of Mr. Rumbold, the British 
Minister at Hamburg. Although this was personally offensive 
to Frederic William III., as Rumbold was equally accredited 
to himself, he could not make up his mind to take a decisive 
step; he remonstrated in a letter to Napoleon, whom in the 
meantime he had acknowledged as Emperor; but he did so 
without effect. Rumbold was released without his papers 
being restored. The King was astonished at this result, and 
thanked the Emperor in a letter of overflowing gratitude. 
This vacillation could not please at St. Petersburg, and a 
secret treaty of alliance with Austria was signed (November 6, 
1804) between the two Imperial Counts, Metternich, without 
communicating this treaty, was ordered to invite Prussia to 
accede to a common system of defence. Hardenberg was in 
favour of the proposal, and represented to the King that the 
maintenance of neutrality was impossible, and would reduce 
the state to isolation, which would place it at the mercy of 
the victor; that an alliance with France would expose Prussia 
to the immediate attack of Russia, and that therefore the only 
advisable alternative was a defensive alliance with the two East- 
ern Powers. In this critical state of affairs, says Metternich 
(i. 42), the Emperor Alexander resolved to strike a great blow ; 
in a letter to the King he announced that he had ordered 
his army to cross the Prussian frontier. Metternich says that 
he had foreseen the result of this attempt to put pressure (which 
he qualifies as conduite téméraire) on the King, who in fact de- 
clared that, resolved to remain neutral, he should consider himself 
at war with any Power violating his territory. Immediately 
after this declaration had been given to the Russian Minister, the 
news arrived that Napoleon had crossed the Prussian neutral 
territory near Anspach, in order to turn the Austrians at Ulm. 
The King then declared that matters had changed, that he ac- 
cepted the interview with the Emperor of Russia, and opened to 
him the frontiers of his kingdom. Metternich adds that perhaps 
never within one decisive hour were such considerable events 
crowded together. Now this report does not at all agree with 
his despatches. He wrote (September 23, 1804) :— 
‘ The King yields to one feeling, which dominates him and which the 
men who surround him have always nurtured, that of fear. The 
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power which inspires here terror will direct the steps of the Prussian 
Cabinet; this cannot be Austria, which is no more feared, but only 
France and Russia; the Court of Prussia can only be conquered at St 
Petersburg. The most intimate union with Russia offers therefore far 
the best chances of success at Berlin. The King has the greatest con- 
fidence in the Emperor Alexander, and if his reason cannot refuse to 
see the necessity of uniting his views to those of the two Courts, the 
fear alone of compromising himself with France tortures him; it is 
only Russia which can overcome it or force him to act notwithstanding 
it. (December 5.) The Court will declare for Russia, when it will be 
forced to make its choice. The moment when the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg orders its troops to enter Pomerania or advances them 
towards the frontier will be that when the King will find himself 
drawn from his lethargy, which he likes best, (February 18, 1805.) 
Prussia must see that no shift is possible, she must not doubt the 
impossibility of inaction when these two Powers have resolved to pro= 
nounce themselves for the welfare of Europe, she must not only for 
the moment be driven into a corner, but she must be kept there. (May 
16, 1805.) It cannot be denied that the energetic language of Baron 
Winzingerode has had the effect of intimidating the King, and that the 
minister has given a positive assurance that the Prussian Court would 
co-operate with the allied Powers if the moment for action arrived.’ 


The man who wrote this cannot have disapproved of the 
threatening language of Alexander as ‘ a precipitate step of a 
‘sovereign always in danger of acting hastily and seeing 
‘matters only through the medium of his favourite ideas’ 
(i. 44), *as an enterprise doomed to failure by the character 
* of the King, whilst after his first interview with the Emperor 
‘ (Alexander) he abounds in his praise ’ (October 29). * With- 
* out him,’ he says, ‘ without his final resolution to undertake a 
* painful journey, the result of which might be compromising to 
‘ his personal dignity, without his generous devotedness, which 
‘ led him to act as simple negotiator, not to be discouraged by 
‘ sluggishness and all kinds of mortifications, Prussia would 
* not have moved’ (November 4). 

The Czar, on his arrival at Potsdam, was struck by the 
tenacity with which the Prussian Government still clung to 
the idea of mediation. He endeavoured to give to it the form 
of an ultimatum, but in vain; the defeat of the Austrians at 
Ulm had revived the terror of the King, who tried to drag 
on the negotiations. Lombard had the impudence to pass the 
evening of the day when the news of Anspach arrived with 
Laforest and Duroc. Beyme said publicly that the Austrian 
monarchy was put up to auction, the neighbouring Powers 
ought to arm in order to take what suited them, and that he 
saw no objection to Bonaparte establishing one of his brothers 
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at Vienna. Both tried to thwart the negotiation as much as 

possible: a despatch of Talleyrand, at once menacing and 

cajoling, declared the affair of Anspach to be an involuntary 

error. At last, however, the Emperor Alexander succeeded 

in bringing about the Tripartite Treaty of November 3, 1805, 

which Metternich designates as the ne plus ultra of what could 

possibly be obtained. The King promised his armed media- 

tion on certain specified conditions, the result of which was to 

be either the prompt re-establishment of peace or the acces- 
sion of Prussia to the Russo-Austrian alliance. But the 

ultimatum turned out to be a plaintive letter of the King, in 
which he assured Napoleon that he had remained entirely alien 
to all the intrigues against France, and implored him to set 
an example which would be followed by the Emperor of 
Russia. ‘ One word from your lips, and you reassume the fair 
‘ part which placed you both three years ago among the 
‘benefactors of humanity’ (Hardenberg, ii. 344); and the 
man charged to present this letter to Napoleon was Haug- 
witz, of whom the King said that he had chosen him because 
he had no secret from him, and the Emperor of the French 
had long known his principles—a passage which Lombard in- 
troduced into the letter. Haugwitz delayed his departure as 
much as possible, and when arrived allowed himself to be 
put off till after the battle of Austerlitz. Then, in flagrant 
violation of his instructions, congratulating the Emperor on 
his victory, he signed a treaty of alliance with France, by 
which Prussia abandoned Anspach, Baireuth, Cléves and 
Neufchatel for Hanover, which she had always coveted, and 
hoped to obtain in a secret article from her allies by way of 
an exchange for her Westphalian territories. That was the 
treaty which Lombard in his memoirs calls an unexpected 
good fortune—the last gift of a clever Minister, who was 
rewarded with the blackest ingratitude. Anything might, how- 
ever, be expected from a Minister who, immediately after the 
signature of the Tripartite Treaty, betrayed it to the French 
Minister, and answered the reproach of not having prevented 
the King from taking such engagements—‘ We could not do 
otherwise, and you see that I have taken care to make all 
‘ stipulations so vague as to leave us such latitude that we are 
‘not bound to anything. Assure the Emperor that this is 
‘only a trick, and that we are and will remain the best 
‘ friends.’ Bailleu impugns the truth of the report, which 
Laforest himself in 1807 gave to Metternich, by quoting a 
despatch of the French Minister of November 14 from the 
archives, according to which he had told Haugwitz that some 
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Russian gentlemen had asserted the conclusion of a treaty, 
and that the Prussian Minister had answered that no fresh 
treaty existed between the two sovereigns, that he had never 
contradicted the fact that some promise had been given, but had 
launched into vague phrases about the attempts to bring over 
the King, who, however, would never do anything against 
his interests. Yet it is difficult to imagine what interest 
Laforest in 1807 could have had to tell simply a lie to Metter- 
nich, and still more to believe that the latter invented this 
version, which may be easily explained by assuming that Haug- 
witz’s more ample confessions and assurances were of a later 
date. However that be, the fault lies not with the Austrian 
Minister, who, we are bound to say, played a creditable part 
in his difficult position. He had discerned the hollowness of 
Prussia’s military power, but he saw what services she might 
render to the good cause, and from that point of view he was 
the first Austrian statesman who frankly put aside the old 
jealousy against Prussia. His despatches show his keen con- 
tempt of the men who at that time governed the State, but he 
did all in human power to break the irresolution of the King, 
and to neutralise his bad councillors; he even foresaw the 
result when Haug;witz was chosen for that momentous mission, 
and foretold the consequence of Prussia’s isolation :— 

‘Bonaparte, pressed to accomplish his work and to checkmate us, 

needs only to put off the Prussian envoy, to seem to listen to his 
propositions, and to allure the negotiator notwithstanding the menacing 
position of the Prussian army, hoping that Prussia’s decision will melt 
away in presence of the danger which would have to be encountered 
more directly by herself’ (vol. i., p. 75). 
Finally, it was not Metternich’s fault that his Government 
had rushed with precipitancy into the Russian alliance before 
being ready for war, nor was he responsible for the faults of 
the Austrian generals, which became the pretext for Prussia’s 
subterfuges. 

Metternich was now called to a larger field of activity, 
where only, as he says, his public life began. Napoleon after 
the peace refused Count Cobenzl as Austrian Ambassador, 
and designated the man who had been the soul of the league 
of Berlin against France as the most apt to establish the 
relations between the two Empires which henceforth he wished 
for. This idea was probably suggested by Talleyrand, who 
had in vain counselled moderation after Austerlitz, and now 
wished at least to be on good terms with Austria; but Napo- 
leon was hardly well inspired when he caused a statesman to be 
called to the position of Austrian Ambassador whose only aim 
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was to penetrate the secret of his success and the possibility of 
vanquishing him. Metternich says that on account of his 
personal relations to the Emperor Alexander, he would have 
much preferred the post of St. Petersburg to the arduous task 
of representing Austria at Paris immediately after the dis- 
astrous Peace of Pressburg. Being obliged to yield to the will 
of his master, he lost no time in studying the line of conduct 
beset with difficulties which he was to follow. To him Napo- 
leon was the incarnation of the revolution, and Austria the 
safest guardian of the foundations on which social peace 
and the political equipoise reposed; he was convinced that, 
bad as the state of Europe was, it bore in itself the germs of 
destruction, but the exhausted state of his country made peace 
necessary, by which it might gather strength for playing a 
decisive part in one of those coming epochs which always 
follow great usurpations, and Metternich therefore entered 
into Talleyrand’s ideas, though he took care to inform that 
Minister in his first interview that friendly relations should 
never be confounded with submission. Convinced that the 
first necessity for Austria was to have a well-defined posi- 
tion, he took upon himself to yield after a valiant struggle to 
most of Napoleon’s exactions as to the future Italian frontier, 
and signed the Peace of Fontainebleau (October 10, 1807), 
which was ratified by his Government. Now at least, he 
thought, Napoleon had nothing more to ask from Austria. 
In this he was mistaken: the Foreign Minister, M. de Cham- 
pagny, told him that, as England was mistress of the seas, the 
Emperor, in order to force her to make peace, was resolved 
to be master of the Continent; that he consequently asked 
Austria to demand the restoration of the Danish fleet, and 
to recall her Minister from London. Metternich, seeing that 
the consequence of a refusal would be war, advised his Court 
to submit, as did Russia, and only took care to disabuse the 
new Russian Minister, Count Tolstoy, as to the ultimate in- 
tentions of Napoleon. He perfectly discerned from the begin- 
ning that the possibility of Austria’s regaining her former 
position depended upon the relations of Russia and France. 
When he arrived at Paris war with Prussia was imminent. 
He thinks that the battle of Jena marks the culminating 
point of Napoleon’s career, but that, instead of simply weak- 
ening Prussia, making her a member of the Rhenish Confede- 
ration, and thus consolidating the vast edifice which he had 
constructed, he sapped it by the exaggerated conditions of 
the Peace of Tilsit, concluded under the false idea that Prussia 
was annihilated. He even says that in 1810 he directed 
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Napoleon’s attention to this fault, who admitted it, but said. 
* Que voulez-vous? j’étais lancé, il fallait bien finir l’eeuvre 
‘ commencée;’ and he does not forget to add that his view has 
been justified by the event. 

This was certainly true, but his despatches from Paris do 
not confirm his later observations. He simply calls Prussia a 
third-class Power, and even in 1810 writes ‘ La Prusse ne 
* peut plus étre comptée au nombre des puissances.’ He never 
appreciated the value of the great Prussian reformers, who 
saved the monarchy after the disaster; on the contrary, he 
treated as revolutionists men like Stein, Humboldt, and 
Scharnhorst. 

It is different with his views about the Russo-French 
alliance, and we think Bailleu’s opinion that at first he believed 
in its feasibility, and only hoped for the death of Napoleon, is 
contradicted by his despatches. He deplored the blindness of 
Alexander and Romanzow, and saw from the beginning that 
the Treaty of Tilsit, although he was imperfectly acquainted 
with the conversations of the two Sovereigns, could only lead 
to a new era of war. It is now well known that the partition 
of Turkey formed the foremost-subject of those conversations, 
and in January 1808 Talleyrand told Metternich that the 
Emperor had resolved upon it, while his project against India 
was du roman. He invited Austria to be a third party shar- 
ing in the spoils. France would take the Morea, the isles of 
the Archipelago, and Egypt; Austria, Bosnia and Bulgaria; 
Russia, the Danubian principalities, and, as she possessed the 
Crimea, she was also to have Constantinople, which otherwise 
ought to fall to Austria. Metternich objected that the con- 
quest of Turkey would cost 300,000 men, and would not 
advance civilisation for thirty years. ‘I knowit,’ replied Tal- 
leyrand, ‘ but such considerations do not arrest the Emperor.’ 
Then Metternich came to the conclusion that, not being 
able to save Turkey, Austria should become a co-partitioning 
Power, and take care to obtain the largest lot, but that certainly 
the French would not allow Russia to establish herself at Con- 
stantinople. This was undoubtedly true, and we now know 
from M. Thiers that the possession of that city was the stum- 
bling-block of the whole Russo-French understanding. In a 
subsequent conversation with Napoleon, Metternich expressed 
his astonishment that France proposed to destroy an empire, 
the conservation of which was as important to her as to 


_Austria. The Emperor answered that Austria only wished 


to maintain the Porte because it had fallen into a state of 
nullity, but that he was forced to combat the English where he 
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found them, and that if once the Russians—he corrected him- 0: 
self immediately by saying if once anyone—were established at C 
Constantinople, Austria would need the support of France le 
against the Russians, and France that of Austria to counter- h: 
balance them; that for the present the partition was not Oo} 
imminent, but that, if it should become so, Austria would not Ww 
only be admitted, but called upon to take care of her interests. N 
These projects were never realised, and Metternich, who at A 
first believed that the doom of Turkey was sealed, soon sus- so 
pected the Emperor of not being in earnest, his aim being rather m 
to allure Russia and Austria to remove their armies from the Bi 
centre of their empires, and to leave these defenceless. wl 
The first ray of hope for Metternich was the Spanish in- th 
surrection which broke out in consequence of the infamous of 
trick of Bayonne and the invasion of the Peninsula by the co 
French. N: 
‘The subversion of Spain’ (he wrote, March 30, 1808) is one of those res 
horrible events, one of those great and unfortunately too sterile lessons | the 
of the annals of history, which ought to prove to all sovereigns that an aft 
irreconcilable foe is not disarmed by capitulation. The quarrel ha 
revives, and woe to the Power which, in the deceptive moment of | sol 
apparent tranquillity, has sacrificed its defensive means to secondary | jus 
considerations—woe to the sovereign who trusts to the benevolent | an. 
assurances of the victor. There are existences incompatible with each = 
other: that of the present French Government is so with every other me 
throne of Europe, for who would dare to flatter this mass of crowned | at 
prefects, who owe their existence to this France and pay that fragile | for 
existence with the blood and gold of their subjects?’ * | ’ 
Metternich discerned that Napoleon could not give up his - 
Spanish enterprise, which would tax all his resources, and peal 
opened a new field to England for carrying on her gigantic “ 
struggle, to which Austria was not admitted, and that the real ~ 
aim of the interview at Erfurt, which was represented by ' 
Champagny as a ‘ rencontre de deux amis,’ was to cover the ‘Na 
Spanish defeats by a gorgeous international gathering of the _ 
‘ parquet de rois,’ before whom Talma performed the tragedies Vie 
cont 
* In his first conversation with Metternich, Napoleon ridiculed the iron 
Prince Primate, who asked the restoration of what he calls the surr’ 
German fatherland. ‘I have cut short all this nonsense, Monsieur had 
Pabbé ({!), I said. I will tell you my secret: in Germany the small fry 
would be protected against the great ones, and the great want to govern He 
according to their fancy; now, as I want from the Confederation only how 
men and money, and as it is the great and not the small who can decl 
furnish me with both, I leave the first to do what they like, and the Sov 
latter must settle their affairs as they can’ (vol. i. p. 58). gooc 
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of Corneille. When, therefore, before leaving for Erfurt, 
Champagny expressed the wish that Austria should acknow- 
ledge the new sovereigns of Spain and Naples, which Russia 
had already done, Metternich advised his Court to yield at 
once, in order to gain time for its armaments; to provoke war 
would be folly, but it could only be avoided by being strong. 
Napoleon himself by collecting a large army in Silesia forced 
Austria to take precautions, of which he would complain as 
soon as it suited him, but while delaying the explosion as 
much as possible, it was necessary to be prepared for it. 
Besides, that recognition, although sacrificing the principles on 
which reposed the legitimate thrones, was but a corollary of 
the recognition of Napoleon as Empercr, and the polite demand 
of Champagny was a first proof of weakness. He therefore 
concluded that Austria and Russia should not leave time to 
Napoleon to settle the Spanish question, for serious as the- 
resistance was, it would finally be crushed by the weight of 
the French power. If they did, Napoleon would certainly 
afterwards turn against them. At Vienna, the Spanish events 
had excited the greatest indignation, and strengthened the re- 
solution to attempt once more a decisive resistance to the sub- 
jugation of all Europe. The Emperor, Archduke Charles, 
and Count Stadion united in pushing forward the arma- 
ments. This could not remain hidden from Napoleon, and 
at the reception of August 15 he called Metternich to account 
for it. 

We have now three reports on this famous conversation, the 
first in Metternich’s despatch of August 17, the second in that 
of Count Senfft, the Saxon Envoy, who stood close to both in- 
terlocutors, and the third in the Memoirs. Now the latter is 
greatly at variance with what Metternich wrote immediately 
after the event. According to the Memoirs, 


‘Napoleon, with a serious air which marked premeditation, came up to 
him and said loudly: ‘* Well, Monsieur l’Ambassadeur, what does the 
Emperor your master want? Does he propose to make me come back to 
Vienna?” Upon Metternich’s calm reply, the Emperor insisted and 
continued his complaints for half an hour, the Ambassador answering 
ironically his shallow arguments. After he had left the room, I was 
surrounded by my colleagues, who congratulated me on the lesson I 
had given to the Emperor.’ 


He told Champagny, who tried to hush up the matter, some 
hours later, that he was glad to have had an opportunity of 
declaring before all Europe what were the intentions of his 
Sovereign, and Europe would judge on whose side reason and 
good right were to be found. The whole report is theatrical, 
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and presents Metternich as coming triumphantly out of the 
dispute and silencing his adversaries. 
His despatch of the 17th gives a different account. 


‘Napoleon during the conversation, which lasted an hour and a 
quarter, never for a moment raised his voice, and expressed himself in 
studiously measured terms; he once even laughed and said, “ You see how 
calm Iam.” We had the air of gossiping and speaking academically on 
the immediate interests of two great Powers, touching the intentions, 
the future and Present most secret relations of all European states; such 
a conversation, in which the Emperor mooted the question of the par- 
tition of Turkey in the presence of her representative, is certainly with- 
out example in the annals of diplomacy. Napoleon began by saying : 
“Well, Austria is arming strongly?” “ No, sire, she executesthe measures 
resolved upon since the peace of Pressburg; in doing so she simply 
follows the example of her neighbours, by whom she cannot be out- 
rivalled.” The Emperor then alluded to the extraordinary movements 
of troops in Moravia and Galicia, and to the haste with which a militia 
was formed: “ You thus have given an impulse to public opinion which 
it will be difficult to arrest. My consul at Trieste has been insulted ; 
this fact would be a sufficient motive for war, if I were bent upon it. 
I do not want war, the Emperor Francis and all sensible people neither, 
but I believe we shall have it notwithstanding. An invisible hand is in 
the game, that of England; Mr. Adair has left Vienna satisfied; you 
force me to arm equally. You are mistaken in believing that you can 
frighten me: a war with Austria would be a war to the knife; either 
you must come to Paris or I must conquer your monarchy. Your 
armaments are not approved at St. Petersburg; the Emperor Alexander 
will tell you that you must stop them ; you will do so, and then I shall 
not owe to you the maintenance of the tranquillity of Europe, but to 
Russia. I shall no more admit you to the settlement of so many ques- 
tions in which you are interested; I shall come to an understanding 
with Russia alone, and you will be mere spectators.’ 


He then accused the Austrian Minister at Constantinople 
of fomenting discord, and pretended that Austria coveted 
Servia. Metternich strongly contested these imputations, and 
insisted that Austria had not opposed to his armies any con- 
centration of trocps which might be considered as offensive. 
Champagny sounding the Ambassador on the impression he 
had received from this conversation, he answered that he con- 
sidered it as a new guarantee of peace, to which the Minister 
assented. Count ‘Tolstoy, whom the Emperor had in vain 
attempted to draw into the conversation, told Champagny it 
was impossible that Austria should think of making war both 
against Russia and France. If she was uneasy, it was because 
she was surrounded by French armies: ‘ withdraw them, we 
‘ shall place 100,000 men on the borders of Galicia, and will 
‘ answer for the most perfect tranquillity.’ The next morning 
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Champagny told Metternich that the Emperor was satis= 
fied that his pacific mtentions had been well understood, but 
that his complaints were well founded, and if the Government 
was not hostile, yet the alleged facts proved the hatred of 
the public. ‘ Ah!’ replied Metternich, ‘renounce the love of 
‘foreign nations; force is never amiable; we have done little 
‘ evil to the French people, yet we have never pretended to 
‘ be loved by them. Let us have in this respect also perfect 
‘ reciprocity ; if our governments are united, our subjects will 
‘love each other; begin with the one in order to obtain the 
* other.’ 

This interview was followed by an audience which the 
Ambassador had at St. Cloud, August 25. 


‘He repeated, by express order of his master, the pacific intentions 
of Austria. The reserves would be dismissed by September, five regi- 
ments collected near Cracow would be dissolved; no other measure 
could be revoked because no other had been opposed to the menacing 
positions which the French armies had assumed. Napoleon replied by 
asking that they should speak not as Emperor and Ambassador ; they 
were not in presence of a large audience as some days ago, and he 
would speak with perfect frankness to him as to a man whom he 
esteemed. He considered the matter as settled: “ You are on bad 
terms with Russia, and you cannot make war against me without her.” 
But war had been imminent, a single bad word might have been 
the spark to ignite the powder, and he knew perfectly well why 
Austria armed. She had probably been disquieted by the Spanish 
affairs, and was afraid that he might deal with her as he had done with 
the Bourbons. But they were his personal enemies, and could not 
oceupy a throne in Europe at the same time with him; besides he 
wanted complete tranquillity at his back. Spain, instead of increasing 
her navy and helping him to force England to make peace, increased 
her army, which could but serve against him. It was far different 
with Austria and the house of Lorraine. He complained of the want 
of cordiality in their respective relations; the Emperor Francis never 
asked the French Ambassador news of him, the Empress had never yet 
pronounced his name: “ We have treated you personally better than we 
ought to have done, because we like you, but not the slightest courtesy 
different from what one has for a Bavarian envoy has been shown to 
my ambassador at Vienna. See on what terms I am with the Emperor 
Alexander ; we make presents to each other, which do not enrich us, 
but strengthen the bonds between us.”’ 


Metternich observed, that he was sure to receive the order 
to present the Emperor with some vases, if they could serve 
to consolidate the good relations between them. Austria de- 
manded no better than to coquet with him, but had not seen the* 
slightest advance upon his part, and had feared to compromise 
herself by acting without finding reciprocity. The Emperor 
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took this well, and promised the recall of the French Consul 
at Trieste, who had caused a squabble by his imprudent lan- 
guage, of which Metternich complained. 

We cannot but conclude, that the despatch of the 17th gives 
the true account of the scene in the diplomatic circle ; it is in 
the main confirmed by the report of Count Senfft, and only on 
this supposition is the conversation of the 25th intelligible, 
which, as Metternich says, resembled much more a lovers’ 
quarrel than a discussion between a Sovereign and an Ambas- 
sador. But then what becomes of the grandiloquent report 
of the Memoirs, and of the lesson which he had publicly admi- 
nistered to Napoleon and Champagny ? 

Metternich justly concluded from these conversations, that 
Napoleon felt himseif obliged to make great exertions against 
Spain, and that, not caring to avow them, he took the Austrian 
armaments as a pretext for demanding a fresh conscription. 
He would be occupied for months on the other side of the 
Pyrenees, consequently war could not take place before a 
year. He had caused the Senate to declare that this war 
was just and founded upon sound policy, but the power of 
the Senate had but little effect on public opinion. The 
shallow rbetoricians of 1793 would never prove that this 
‘ generous enterprise’ would be the means of forcing England 
to make peace, nor that a feeble Bourbon on the throne of 
Spain was more dangerous to France than an indefinite struggle 
in the Peninsula and the loss of her colonies. On the contrary, 
Europe would see that the position of Napoleon at home and 
abroad had suffered terribly in consequence of his hasty and 
false calculations. It was no longer the French nation which 
made the war, it was not even the army, but Napoleon alone. 
The nation, decimated by the annual levies, wanted peace and 
rest; the generals, enriched by the spoils of war, wanted to 
enjoy their newly acquired fortune, and not to jeopardise it 
by the vicissitudes of new adventures. Austria, favoured by 
this unexpected turn, had recovered strength, maintained her 
dignity, and, while remaining on terms of perfect courtesy with 
France, ought to profit by this respite. 

Metternich, after having in vain solicited an invitation to 
accompany Napoleon to Erfurt, who did not like to have so 
keen an observer at his heels, went afterwards on leave to 
Vienna, convinced by a conversation with Champagny that the 
result of the interview of the two sovereigns had by no means 
answered the intention with which it was undertaken. On his 
arrival he saw that war was more imminent than he had be- 
lieved ; although the Emperor Francis was as yet undecided as 
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to the moment of action, the army would be ready to take 
the field in the beginning of next year. Metternich, in a 
memoir drawn up at Vienna, tried to calculate the respective 
forces of both Powers. He started from the point of view 
that Napoleon could not abandon the war in Spain. Pushed 
to that enterprise by the perfidious counsels of Murat, who 
himself coveted the throne, he found himself compelled to 
maintain his brother upon it, and nepotism was with him nearly 
as strong as egotism, although he exercised over his brothers 
infinitely less influence than over the feeble sovereigns whom 

t he had dethroned. The war was for the Spanish people at 
. pa people a 


— — 


once dynastic, religious, and commercial; they were indignant 

at the overthrow of their national dynasty, at the suppression 
at of the religious orders and the pillage of churches, and they 
. resented the probable loss of their colonial empire. The way 


in which they conducted the war was entirely new to Napoleon, 
wa misled by his successes in Germany; he would be obliged to 

devote to it 200,000 men, and therefore have only 250,000 
) at his disposal against Austria. The relations of Austria and 
of | Russia were cold, and Napoleon wanted to bring them to an 
“on open quarrel, in order to be able to concentrate as many 
wa troops as possible in Spain. Talleyrand, on the contrary, being 
os | opposed to the Spanish war, tried to draw together those two 
- Powers, and was seconded both by Tolstoy and Caulaincourt, 


2 | the French Ambassador at St. Petersburg. Seeing the Em- 
> |  peror launched upon a path that must lead to destruction, he 
ae} was not afraid to speak frankly to Alexander at Erfurt. ‘Sire,’ 
- d said he, ‘what are you going to do here? It is for you to 
“ch ‘save Europe, and you will only succeed by resisting Napo- 
“8 ‘leon, The French nation is civilised, its sovereign is not; 
nee ‘ the sovereign of Russia is civilised, his people is not ;_there- 
to ‘ fore the sovereign of Russia must be the ally of the French 
iy 4 ‘nation.’ And on returning to Paris he expressed his con- 
i by viction to Metternich, that the French interest itself required 
ved - that the Powers able to resist should oppose a barrier to Napo- 
ith leon’s insatiable ambition, that only the union of Russia and 
™ Austria could save what remained of the independence of 
= Europe, and that Caulaincourt would work together with 
Schwarzenberg for that purpose. The Russian Minister of 
0 - Foreign Affairs, M. de Romanzow, who was sent to Paris in 
‘ Ps order to consolidate the results of the Erfurt interview by a 
cea treaty, was, on the contrary, blindly devoted to Napoleon; he 
ii taunted Metternich, after his return to Paris, on the awk- 

ol wardness with which the Emperor Francis tried to put off the 
“pa recognition of the new kings, and was not even shaken in his 
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confidence when the Ambassador alluded to the possibility of 
Napoleon’s design to unite on his own head the crowns of Spain 
and France. ‘It would be useless to think of educating a 
‘ genius such as Napoleon. We must not give him any reason 
‘ for being dissatisfied, and limit our policy to that object.’ He, 
however, would not believe that Napoleon was planning war 
against Austria, although he had no answer when Metternich 
said that peace would never be secured by the union of Russia 
and France, as long as Austria was excluded from it, as she 
had been at Erfurt, while her admission would facilitate peace 
with England.* 

Metternich found public opinion in Paris very much ex- 
cited by the vague news of disasters in Spain and the rumours 
of Austria’s armaments; the inspired press assumed a hostile 
tone; from Valladolid, Napoleon ordered the princes of the 
Rhenish Confederation to prepare their contingents; war 
with Austria was considered certain for the following spring. 
After his return from the Peninsula, Napoleon studiously 
avoided speaking to the Ambassador, but declared to the 
Russian Minister that he was obliged to take decisive measures. 
The Imperial Guard arrived from the Pyrenees; the most 
important generals were expected at Paris; Talleyrand and 
Fouché were publicly insulted by the Emperor and dismissed. 
The peace of the Dardanelles, concluded between England 
and the Porte, furnished a new grievance against Austria, 
although Metternich proved to Champagny that it had been 
a surprise for her as much as for France, and that the Intér- 
nuncio had shown the greatest forbearance notwithstanding 
the provocations of the French Minister. Therefore Met- 
ternich justly concluded, that if the Emperor delayed the 
declaration of war, it was simply because he was not ready for 
it; meanwhile, in order to gain time, he evidently wished to 
keep Austria in suspense, and to surprise her by a sudden 
attack. 

In the beginning of March, Napoleon was ready. Metter- 
nich’s letters were intercepted even before war was declared, 
his passports were refused, and he was kept as a sort of hostage 
until the French embassy had returned from Vienna; he 
only left Paris op May 26, his family remaining there, and 
on June 5, escorted by a French officer, arrived at Vienna, 
whither the victorious French army had preceded him. Es- 
tablished in the environs of the capital, he insisted upon 








* Napoleon in 1810 admitted that Austria owed the war to Roman- 
zow’s feeble policy (vol. ii. p. 329). 
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considering himself a prisoner, and declined an interview 
with Napoleon, which Savary proposed to him after the battle 
of Aspern ; he was only released on the 29th, and immediately 
went to see his master, whom he found calm and firm. Count 
Stadion, on the contrary, was in low spirits, and considered the 
situation desperate. Metternich says, that, notwithstanding 
his intelligence, Stadion was subject to the impressions of 
the moment, that he now acknowledged that it would have 
been better to have followed the policy which he (Metternich) 
had recommended. We are, however, at a loss to perceive in 
what that policy differed from that of Stadion, except, perhaps, 
that he always recommended an understanding with Russia, 
which, with ‘the disposition of Alexander and Romanzow, 
was impossible. His last despatch from Paris (April 3) 
breathes war and shows the greatest confidence in a happy 
issue: ‘ Weare for the first time strong in ourselves.’ Stadion 
resigned, and accused Metternich of having by his despatches 
contributed more than any one to the war in order to get the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs. Metternich positively contradicts 
that opinion by informing us that when, after the battle of 
Wagram, the Emperor offered him that office, he declined it, 
considering himself not fit for such a post, and only accepted 
it on finding that Count Stadion, whose principal trait was 
great firmness (?) of character, insisted upon withdrawing atleast 
after the end of the campaign. After the battle of Znaim, Na- 
poleon proposed to negotiate, an offer which Metternich at once 
discerned not to be sincere and intended only to gain time. This 
view was soon confirmed, when Napoleon at first refused to 
have protocols of the sittings drawn up, and then asked Metter- 
nich to sign those which he had himself dictated. Seeing this 
mancuvre thwarted by a blank refusal, he asked the Emperor 
Francis to send to Vienna Prince Lichtenstein, then com- 
mander-in-chief, with whom he would soon settle a question 
which diplomatists did not understand.* The Emperor sent the 
prince simply in order to know at last what Napoleon wanted. 
Metternich warned him that the latter would either com- 
promise him or detain him; but the prince, who was a 
good soldier but no statesman, was induced by Champagny 
to sign a draft of treaty ‘destined to be brought to the know- 





* The correctness of Metternich’s views was confirmed by a later 
conversation with Napoleon, who avowed that if the Austrians in 
September had recommenced hostilities, he would have been lost, and 
admitted that even without the renewal of war Metternich would have 
obtained better conditions than those agreed to by the peace of Vienna 
(vol. i. p. 101). 
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‘ledge of the Emperor of Austria.’ Some hours later the 
guns announced to the capital the conclusion of peace, and 
when Lichtenstein wanted to remonstrate with Napoleon 
on this trick, the Emperor had left Schoenbrunn. The 
Emperor Francis had no choice left but to ratify the treaty, 
which was thus imposed upon him in violation of the most 
rudimentary principles of the law of nations. 

Metternich, who now officially assumed the reins of the 
foreign department, says in his Memoirs, that his whole aina 
was to preserve the kernel which still formed the Austrian 
Empire, that he never doubted the ultimate ruin to which 
Napoleon’s boundless ambition was destined, and that therefore 
his task was to preserve to Austria the chances of regaining 
whatever the course of events might reserve to his heroic sove- 
reign. He wishes to make us understand, that he, as a firm 
representative of the old order of things, had always a definite 
aim in view, and only changed the means of attaining it 
according to circumstances; that he had never made a pact 
with the Revolution, when he pleaded the necessity of a close 
union of Austria with the modern Cwsar, but only wished to 
preserve to her the possibility of taking advantage of a favour- 
able moment for recovering her position. 

It is difficult to adopt his assertion without reserve, and we 
find in the first important affair of his ministry, the marriage of 
Napoleon, another striking discrepancy of the Memoirs with con- 
temporary documents. At the end of 1807 Metternich wrote from 
Paris that the question of the divorce was discussed, and that 
Fouché had represented to the Empress the necessity of a new 
alliance, the consolidation of the dynasty requiring that the 
Emperor should have children. The Empress, hearing that 
he had no order from her husband for this step, dismissed him 
haughtily, yet Metternich concluded that he would never have 
dared to speak in this way unless authorised, and reported that an 
alliance with the sister of the Emperor Alexander was spoken of, 
that it was believed this union had been mentioned at Tilsit, 
that Alexander had not dared to refuse it, but had put off the 
matter, and that probably Caulaincourt would formally ask the 
hand of the Grand Duchess. Nothing came of that matter. 
But it cannot be:doubted that, notwithstanding the domestic 
quarrels, of which Mme. de Rémusat has given us a lively 
picture, Napoleon was sincerely attached to Josephine; he 
never forgot what he owed to the Countess Beauharnais at 
a time when no one could foresee his astonishing career. 
He had protected her against the intrigues of his family, 
had crowned her, and even yielded to her wish to have their 
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union solemnised by Cardinal Fesch the night before the coro- 
nation. 

But, at the time when Metternich wrote, his resolution to 
ally himself to one of the sovereign families was probably 
settled,* and in April, 1808, Napoleon, on a visit to the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, opened the question of divorce, and main- 
tained that it was permitted for reasons of State. The 
contradiction of several ecclesiastics put him into such a state 
of rage that he forthwith demanded their dismissal. It was 
after the battle of Wagram, considering the dangers which he 
had incurred, that he decided to execute his project, in order 
to strengthen his dynasty. A quarrel with Josephine after his 
return became the occasion of extorting her consent, which 
was announced to the family assembled at the Tuileries (Dec. 
15). Prince Eugene was compelled to make known his 
intention to the Senate, which of course nodded assent, al- 
though the divorce was formally forbidden to any member of 
the Imperial family by a decree of March 30, 1806. But who 
was to be the bride? It was still believed that it would be 
the Grand Duchess Olga.t Metternich in his Memoirs gives 
the following version of this singular transaction :— 

‘There had never been any question of the marriage project either 
before or after the conclusion of the peace of Vienna. At a masked 
ball, to which Countess Metternich had been pressingly invited, a 
mask came up to her whom she at once recognised to be Napoleon, who 
led her into a distant cabinet and asked her whether the Archduchess 
Marie Louise would accept his hand and whether her father would 
sanction such a union. The Countess, much surprised, said that it was 





* He said later to Daru: ‘Il faut que je rallie & ma couronne au- 
dedans et au-dehors ceux qui n’y sont pas encore ralliés. Mon ma- 
riage m’en offre les moyens; il ne doit pas tre décidé par des motifs de 
politique intérieure. II s’agit de bien autre chose; il s'agit d’assurer 
mon influence extérieure et de l’agrandir par une alliance étroite avec 
un puissant voisin.’ (Haussonville, ‘ L’Eglise romaine et le premier 
Empire,’ vol. iii. p. 221.) 

{ This princess was recommended by Napoleon’s most intimate 
friend, Cambacérés, even after the choice of Marie Louise was as good 
as settled by his master, and for the following reason: ‘I am morally 
sure, that before two years we shall have war with that one of the two 
sovereigns whose daughter the Emperor has not married. Now I am 
not afraid of a war with Austria, but I tremble at a war with Russia. 
The consequences are incalculable: the Emperor knows the way to 
Vienna; I am not so sure that he will find that to St. Petersburg.’ 
(Haussonville, vol. iii. p. 223.) Napoleon, in his conversations with 
Fiévée, alludes to the difference of religion : ‘In marrying the Grand 
Duchess, my carnival would not have been her carnival.’ 
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impossible to her to answer such a question. Napoleon then asked 
whether she, in the place of the Archduchess, would accept, upon 
which she replied that she would certainly refuse. “ You are mechante,” 
said the Emperor ; “ write to your husband and see what he thinks of it.” 
The Countess refused and told him to address himself to Prince 
Schwarzenberg, then Austrian Ambassador, whom she forthwith in- 
formed of the conversation. The next morning Prince Eugene made 
the formal demand to Prince Schwarzenberg in the name of the Em- 
peror and with the knowledge of his mother. When a messenger 
brought this astonishing news to Vienna, Metternich declared to the 
Emperor that an evasive answer was impossible, and that he, as a 
sovereign and a father, must decide whether to say yes or no. The 
Emperor said that his daughter alone could decide; upon which the 
Archduchess declared, that she begged her father to obey simply his 
duties as a sovereign and not to make them subordinate to her personal 
interests. 

‘The Emperor said that this resolution of his daughter did not 
astonish him, that he had even expected it, and in the mean time had 
taken his resolution. His consent would procure some years of rest to 
the monarchy, which he could devote to healing its wounds. “I owe 
myself to the happiness of my subjects, and therefore cannot hesitate ; 
send therefore a messenger to Paris to announce that I shall consent 
to the demand under the formal reserve that on neither side conditions 
will be made; there are sacrifices which should not be stained by any- 
thing resembling a bargain.” 

‘This,’ Metternich concludes, ‘ is the truth on the marriage of Napo- 
leon with the Archduchess Marie Louise.’ 


Now, this truth turns out to be a romance when we consult 
the documents. 

At the end of December, 1809, Metternich from Vienna 
informs Schwarzenberg that the French chargé d’affaires has 
sounded him on a possible family alliance ; that if the question 
should be mooted at Paris, the Emperor authorised him to 
receive confidentially any communication to that effect ; that, 
however, H.M. would never force his daughter’s will, and that 
she would never consent to a marriage not in accerdance with 
the precepts of the Catholic religion. 


‘ January 3, 1810. The Countess writes to her husband that the 
Emperor has received her in the most flattering manner and said : 
“*M. de Metternich now occupies the first place of the monarchy ; he 
knows this country well, and can be useful to it.” The next morning 
she was informed that the Empress wished to see her; on arriving, the 
Queen of Holland said: “ You know that we areall Austrian, but you 
will never guess that my brother had the courage to advise the Em- 
peror to ask for your archduchess.” Then the Empress entered, and 
after having spoken of what she had suffered, she said that she wished 
for the marriage and had spoken of it to the Emperor, who told her 
he had not made his choice, but she was sure that he would do so if he 
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had the certainty of being accepted. The ruin of Austria and of her 
sovereign was unavoidable in case of a refusal, and this consent was 
probably the only means of preventing a schism with the Holy See. 

‘ Metternich answered (January 27) that he saw in the choice of the 
Emperor the possibility of a pledge for the interests of the nations, 
which after such terrible sufferings wanted peace, as well as for that of 
the Emperor. This consideration has moved me, from the first moment 
when I was informed of the dissolution of the bonds which united him 
to a wife who with difficulty will be replaced, to look for the princess 
who might be called to take that place. The Archduchess must present her- 
self very naturally to my mind first of all. I found many reasons for it, 
and I thought it proper at once to sound the disposition of my master, in 
order to prevent any hint of a proposal if his consent seemed to me 
impossible. I found the Emperor on this occasion as always without 
prejudice, frank, loyal, strong in principles and in will; I found him 
sovereign of a vast empire as well as a loving father. J saw at once 
that I might make my calculations with confidence, which fortunately 
coincide with the wishes of the Empress Josephine. The Archduchess, 
of course, is ignorant of these views, but our princesses are little accus- 
tomed to choose their husbands according to their affections, and the 
respect for the will of a father makes me hope that a child so good and 
so well educated will raise no difficulties.’ 


This letter proves that Metternich had planned the marriage 
long before he received the first letter of his wife, and that 
he cannot possibly have believed himself to be ‘ le jouet dun 
‘réve’ when M. de Laborde first spoke of it; that if the re- 
ported touching conversations between him, the Emperor, and 
the Archduchess really took place, it must have been before he 
received the letter of the Countess, for he tells her in his answer 
that when he conceived the idea he at once sounded the Em- 
peror, and gives his first instructions to Schwarzenberg, Dec. 
25, while the letter of the Countess is dated Jan. 3. But we 
have another report proving that Metternich not only dis- 
cerned the possibility of making his calculations with confi- 
dence, but actually offered the Archduchess to Napoleon. 
M. d’Haussonville (‘ L’Eglise romaine et le premier Empire, iii. 
214) tells us that the First Secretary of the Austrian Embassy, 
M. de Floret, was accosted by M. de Sémonville, the confi- 
dential friend of the Duc de Bassano, after the last evening 
party of Josephine, with the following words: ‘ Well, that affair 
‘is settled. Why have you not been willing to make it?’ and 
answered, ‘ Who says that we have not been willing?’ ‘It is 
‘believed ; can it be an error?’ ‘ Perhaps.’ ‘ What they (on) 
‘would be disposed; you, perhaps; but the ambassador?’ ‘I 
‘can answer for Prince Schwarzenberg.’ ‘ But Metternich ?’ 
‘No difficulty whatever.’ ‘But the Emperor?’ ‘ Neither.’ 
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‘ And the Empress, who detests us?’ ‘ You do not know her; 
* she is ambitious, and would consent.’ 

This conversation was, of course, reported the next morning 
to the Emperor, whose face lighted up with joy at the first 
words of Bassano, and who told him that this coincided per- 
fectly with the despatch which he had just received from M. 
de Narbonne, who, passing through Vienna, had touched the 
subject of the marriage in his conversations with Metternich 
and the Emperor, and from the manner in which he was 
listened to by both had received the impression that the idea 
of a union with the Archduchess would not be badly taken 
at Vienna. M. de Laborde, auditor at the Council of State, 
and well known in the circles of the Austrian aristocracy, was 
then charged with the negotiation, of which Prince Schwar- 
zenberg was so well informed by several despatches, that when 
Prince Eugene made the formal demand, he took it upon him- 
self to accept it without asking for further instructions. The 
reasons of Metternich’s policy are easily explained. He knew 
that the ‘terrible sacrifice of the Archduchess,’ as he later 
called it, would procure Austria at least some years’ rest, while 
a refusal, or, still more, a family alliance with Russia, would 
have had disastrous consequences for his country, since in the 
latter case Bonaparte would have dragged, not only Alexander, 
but also the French nation, into plans destructive for Austria 
and the Continent. On the contrary, the Austrian marriage 
would sow distrust and fear against France in St. Petersburg, 
and bring Russia by-and-by back to a sounder policy (Oncken, 
ii. 55). But what can be the value of Memoirs which are in 
flagrant contradiction to well-established facts? What must 
be thought of an author who, professing to re-establish the 
truth, makes assertions only to be explained by an extra- 
ordinary weakness of memory, or by assuming that Napoleon 
was right when he told Mme. de Rémusat that Metternich 
was almost a statesman, as he had a rare gift of lying ? 

It remains to be mentioned that Metternich wrote to 
Schwarzenberg (December 25) that H.M. would never consent 
to a marriage not conformable to the principles of the Catholic 
religion, but on January 27 he declared that the greatest im- 
pediment, that of religion, no longer exists. This was true; 
Napoleon did not choose to address himself to the Pope, first 
because he was on bad terms with him, and then because Pius 
VII. would have found himself in the following dilemma: 
either the Empress was not canonically married, in which case 
he ought not to have crowned her; or she was married, and in 
that case divorce was impossible. Cambacérés therefore asked 
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an ecclesiastical committee to declare that the marriage with 
Josephine should be declared null quoad fodus, (1) as neither 
the priest of the parish nor the required witnesses had been 
present, (2) as the Emperor had not given his consent, and (3) 
as no deed confirming the marriage existed. The latter 
assertion was contradicted by Cardinal Fesch stating that he 
had himself drawn up the certificate and delivered it to the 
Empress, who, on his advice, refused to part with it even after 
the divorce ; but the tribunal of the diocese thought the first 
reasons sufficient to declare the marriage null. Now if Met- 
ternich was informed of that decision, and if he did not 
consider it contrary to the precepts of the Catholic religion to 
annul a marriage for want of form, which had been expressly 
sanctioned by a general dispensation given by the Pope to 
Cardinal Fesch, how could he write the following lines in his 
Memoirs (i. 97)? ‘ The question of the divorce did not exist 
‘ for the Church, and consequently not for the Emperor. Na- 
‘ poleon had contracted a civil marriage under the express 
‘ condition that this union could be dissolved. This marriage 
‘was therefore worthless in the eyes of the Church. If it 
‘ had been otherwise, there could have been no question of the 
‘ projected alliance. The dissolution of the pretended first 
‘ marriage was therefore a simple formality, as required by 
‘the French law.’ He thus seems to ignore the religious 
marriage, without which, however, it was impossible to speak 
as he did of an ‘ invincible impediment, and he invents a 
condition made by Napoleon at the civil marriage, which was 
not made and could not be made according to French law. 
We again ask what faith is due to the Memoirs of a statesman 
who does not shrink from such contradictions ? 

We might comment upon the extreme pliability to Napo- 
leon’s extravagances which Metternich showed during his visit 
to Paris in his unsuccessful mediation between the Emperor 
and the Pope, which is scarcely in accordance with his con- 
servative professions; but our limited space compels us to 
come to the great crisis in which Napoleon’s fortune foundered. 
The ominous prediction of Cambacérés was soon to be fulfilled ; 
the Austrian marriage was only a step to a new quarrel with 
Russia, and the Emperor sounded Metternich, who had come 
to Paris in order to see what were the further objects of the 
almighty ruler, and proposed the restoration of the Illyrian 
provinces for the cession of a corresponding part of Galicia. 
The Minister answering evasively, Napoleon said that the 
refusal of Austria to recognise King Joseph had caused him to 
promise at Erfurt that he would not oppose the annexation 
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of the Danubian principalities by Russia, but that he had 
expressly stated that she should never pass the Danube; 
Servia ought to belong to Austria, or to be under her pro- 
tectorate ; he would never suffer a Russian protectorate, for a 
single place on the right bank in her hands would be tanta- 
mount to the conquest of Constantinople. Besides, the con- 
quest of the Principalities, which were of more importance 
to Austria than to Russia, would form the basis of an Austro- 
French alliance—an alliance founded on common interests, the 
sole lasting one. After the news of fresh Russian successes, 
the Emperor was convinced that the Porte would be compelled 
to make peace. ‘ You must endeavour,’ he said, ‘ to repair your 
© losses; the moment has arrived; the loss of the Danube is 
* odious to you.’ Metternich did not deny that the river was of 
paramount importance for Austrian commerce. Belgrade, 
which the Emperor offered him, would be certainly useful, 
but its occupation would hasten the ruin of the Porte; the 
restoration of the Adriatic provinces would be more important 
to Austria. From his conversations, and the readiness of Na- 
poleon to cancel the secret article of the Peace of Vienna, 
which limited the Austrian army to 140,000 men, he drew the 
following conclusions. The peace between the Russians and 
the Porte is most unwelcome to the Emperor, because it will 
set free the Russian army, and thus make that Power more 
independent of him. He is not ready for war, but will pre- 
pare it in 1811, being unable to prevent the annexation of the 
Principalities after the engagement he had taken at Erfurt 
(and already announced by an Imperial ukase) ; he therefore 
begins to quarrel with Russia about Poland and Sweden, and 
recalls his ambassador from St. Petersburg, who is, as he says, 
spoiled by Russian flatteries. The war will take place in 
1812; we must be prepared for it. There can be no question 
of an alliance with Russia, which formerly would have saved 
us, but of which we should now be the victims. Our interest is 
to oppose the usurpations of Russia, made at the cost of our 
best neighbour. If we could save the left bank of the Danube, 
I would agree to make common cause with France, but 
without it I would not make war against Russia with the 
Porte as sole ally.‘ I do not believe that Napoleon is sincere 
in offering us Belgrade and the protectorate of Servia, but 
we may offer our mediation to the Porte, and place Servia 
under our more direct influence. We must be ready to have 
an imposing force ; our position must be that of armed neu- 
trality ; the result of the eccentric enterprise of Napoleon will 
decide our further action. He nurtures great illusions in 
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believing that the Emperor Alexander will either avoid war 
or make peace after the first defeats. He does not know the 
character of the Czar, whom he calls a child, and takes no 
account of the immense extent of his dominions.* In any 
case, Austria has in such a war a flank position, which will 
allow her to make her voice heard during and ‘after the 
struggle. 

This programme Metternich submitted to his sovereign with 
one modification. Russia had in the meantime declared that 
she would never give up the Principalities, but would not pass 
the Danube; the Austrian Minister, therefore, concluded that 
an active alliance with destructive France would be contrary 
to the most sacred principles which Austria represented, and 
would degrade her to the position of the Germanic Confede- 
rates. It was therefore out of the question unless imposed 
by absolute necessity. If this could be avoided and war was 
declared, Austria should seize the first favourable opportunity 
to negotiate for the cession of a part of Galicia to be united 
to Poland, the restoration of which Napoleon meditated in 
exchange for the Illyrian provinces, Salzburg, and part of 
Silesia, this compensation, however, being conditional and de- 
pendent upon the dismemberment of Prussia, which would 
probably be the inevitable consequence of the war! ‘In that 
‘ case this province, which by its situation would suit us, and 
‘in case of the restoration of Poland would be almost abso- 
‘ lutely necessary for us, as it offers the only compensation for 
‘ Galicia, should belong to us.’ t The Emperor approved of the 
proposed policy, which certainly, as the event showed, proves 
the rare perspicacity with which his Minister penetrated the 
future course of affairs, except the fate reserved for Prussia. 
He was mistaken in another point, the conditions under which 
Napoleon would consent to Austria’s neutrality. 

The Emperor asked an active support of 40,000 men 
(afterwards reduced to 30,000), but commanded by an Austrian 
general, who was te receive orders only from himself; on 
these terms only would he consent to consider as Austrian 





* This confidence was shaken by the war, for Oct. 5, 1812, he 
writes to Hardenberg, that he considers the entry of Napoleon in 
Moscow as the first defeat of Russia, which will annihilate her European 
position. The fact is, that Alexander only at last resorted to that 
strategy, which he ought to have followed from the beginning. 
(Oncken, ii. 92.) 

{ In 1813 the French Minister at Berlin gave a hint to Harden- 
berg of Austria coveting Silesia. Metternich protested against this 
insinuation, but in very vague terms. (Oncken, ii. 114.) 
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provinces the Danubian principalities and Servia, and would 
be ready to guarantee Galicia or to exchange it for Illyria; 
the question of Silesia was to be reserved. It would be 
decided if Prussia committed the least fault. If she per- 
severed in the French alliance, she might cede Silesia to Austria 
for another German province. It was but natural that with 
such ultimate projects Austria declined the attempts of Prussia 
to come to an understanding with her, although Metternich 
observes that during the war the greatest cordiality existed 
between the two cabinets. Nor was Metternich, after the 
disasters of France, disposed at once to cast in his lot with 
Russia and Prussia. Austria’s neutrality, although she was 
obliged to furnish her contingent, which, by a verbal under- 
standing with Russia, remained passive in Galicia, was ac- 
knowledged by both belligerents. She now passed into a 
state of armed mediation, by which she was sure to throw her 
weight into the scale, and yet preserve her liberty of action. 

After the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, Metternich saw that 
the moment for intervention had come; in order to arrest Na- 
poleon, and to prevent Alexander from withdrawing to Russia, 
he wrote to inform the latter that if Austria’s mediation was 
declined, she would pass into the camp of the allies, and then 
proceeded to see the Emperor of the French at Dresden. We 
cannot reproduce here the report of this celebrated interview, 
which lasted nine hours and decided the fate of the war. It 
must be read in extenso. The violence which Napoleon dis- 
played convinced Metternich of the Emperor’s difficulties, but 
also of bis blind stubbornness, for he believed that to yield was 
to lose his crown, and therefore refused to cede an inch of ter- 
ritory. The mediation was finally accepted, but nothing came 
of it, as the French plenipotentiaries at Prague found them- 
selves without the full powers without which Metternich 
refused to negotiate. When at last they arrived it was too 
late. Austria had passed over to the allies; in fact, both 
parties had only negotiated in order to gain time. 

It would lead us too far to enter into the details of the two 
eventful years 1813-15, of which Oncken has given an 
excellent and trustworthy account ; we will only mention the 
principal features of Metternich’s part in them. His leading 
idea was, let us not exchange French for Russian supremacy, 
but establish an equipoise between the great Powers. A solid 
peace is only possible if France withdraws within the limits of 
the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees; but Russia also must 
be reduced to the frontiers she had before Tilsit, and restore to 

the Porte the territory ceded by the peace of Bukarest. An 
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alliance of Austria with Prussia against the overbearing 
influence of Russia in Germany is necessary ; both must be 
restored to their former power. The old German Empire is 
dead and cannot be revived; its members having become 
sovereign can only be united by a federal bond. For the 
success of this plan he thought it advisable to maintain the 
Napoleonic dynasty, but as its founder would never have sub- 
mitted to a humiliating peace, to establish the regency of 
Marie Louise for the King of Rome, he was therefore opposed 
to the restoration of the Bourbons, backed only by a feeble 
party, as well as to Alexander's project of giving France the 
choice of her ruler. Metternich lost no time in securing to 
Austria the principal advantages which he wanted to obtain ; 
he concluded at Prague a secret treaty with Russia and 
Prussia (July 27), to which England acceded (August 23), 
and by which he secured for Austria (1) the distribution of 
the territories known by the name of kingdom of Italy, with 
the exception of the former possessions of the King of Sar- 
dinia, and those which remained to the Pope after the Treaty 
of Tolentino, maintaining that Austria had an unquestionable 
right over the legations as King of Rome (?), as well as here- 
ditary Emperor and Chief of the Germanic body (?!); (2) the 
acquisition of the Illyrian provinces in exchange for the 
Austrian part of Poland, to be ceded to the Emperor of 
Russia as King of Poland, and for Austrian Silesia to be ceded 
to Prussia.* 

This prize Metternich secured before a single Austrian 
soldier had taken part in the war, and at the same time, with- 
out even asking Prussia, concluded the treaties with Bavaria 
and Wiirtemberg, which left to them their present territories, 
except those belonging formerly to Austria. . The treaty 
reveals the idea upon which he afterwards managed to found 
the work of the Congress of Vienna, the supremacy of Austria 
in Germany and Italy, but we do not find a word of this in 
his Memoirs, which profess to give the key to what is not to 
be found in the official documents. 

Nevertheless during the war there were constant discre- 
pancies of opinion between Metternich and the Emperor Alex- 
ander, pushed forward by the Prussian statesmen, whom the 





* The history of this treaty is still unknown, and its text has not 
been found in the archives of Vienna and Berlin, nor in the British 
Record Office. We know the above-mentioned details only by a note 
addressed by Metternich to Lord Castlereagh, Paris, May 26, 1814, and 
published in Bianchi, Storia documentata della diplomatia Europea in 
Ltalia, 1814-61, vol. i. p. 333. 
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Austrian Minister never loses an opportunity to denounce as 
revolutionists. Stein, Humboldt, Bliicher were for pushing on 
the war until Paris had been occupied. Alexander wished to 
give France the choice of her future ruler. Metternich 
vigorously resisted this plan, the execution of which, as he 
said, would either unfetter the Revolution or, in the presence 
of the allied armies, would not be accepted by the nation as 
a free decision. He knew that peace with Napoleon was 
impossible; seeing that a regency with the King of Rome 
had become impracticable, he decided for the restoration of the 
Bourbons, but wished not to irritate France; he therefore 
launched a manifesto, in which Napoleon at once recognised his 
hand, proclaiming as the future French frontiers the Rhine, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees. 

The different aims which the two leading statesmen pursued 
could not fail to produce animated discussions, which more than 
once threatened to break up the coalition. Metternich, who, 
however, in his report confounds the negotiations of Langres 
with those of Troyes, at last gave up his resistance to the 
march on Paris, while Alexander acquiesced in the restoration 
of the Bourbons and the frontiers of 1792 for France. He, 
however, imposed upon Austria the treaty which, after the 
occupation of Paris, left to Napoleon the Isle of Elba; Metter- 
nich in signing it declared that in less than two years it would 
bring the allies back to the battlefield. At six o’clock in the 
morning of March 7, 1815, he received the despatch announcing 
that Napoleon had escaped from Elba; before ten the four 
Powers had given orders to their armies for the new campaign, 
which was terminated by Waterloo. 

We must come to a conclusion of the account which we 
have given of these remarkable volumes. They are shortly to 
be followed by two more, which will open another page of 
modern history. We have shown how little value they have 
for the historian, who would be misled if they had been pub- 
lished before we were able to confront them with other docu- 
ments. Metternich’s intention, when writing these Memoirs, 
to establish his position as the unwavering champion of right 
and as an infallible statesman, has signally failed; the man who 
coveted the Legations and Silesia, while giving assurances of 
perfect friendship to Prussia, never knew any other motive than 
his own interests. We do not reproach him with being guided 
by this mainspring of his policy, but for the mask by which he 
covered it. He was a cool-headed and far-seeing politician, 
but with all the cunning of the eighteenth century, and a 
remarkable predilection for temporising. He was no states- 
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man in the largest sense of the word, for his hatred of the 
Revolution made him overlook the truth of the saying, ‘On 
‘ne détruit que ce que l’on remplace ;’ nations were to him 
simply aggregations of so many human beings, to be distributed / 
according to the pleasure of kings and ministers. He was 
certainly the only statesman of his time who clearly discerned 
the dangers of the Russian Eastern policy for Austria and for 
Europe, but he never dared to oppose it actively, either as 
regards Poland or Turkey, and was not able to do so after he 
had accepted his share in the spoils of Italy. Events have 
proved that this embarrassed his later policy; his fear of 
weakening Austria’s domination in Italy and Germany led him 
always to'yield to Russia’s encroachments, yet the result was 
the loss of both positions after immense sacrifices. He boasts 
that the treaties of 1815, with all their faults, did at least 
secure forty years’ rest for Europe, and even weathered the 
storm of 1848; the fact cannot be denied, but we must say 
that this interval of rest was not the result of far-seeing 
statesmanship in 1815, but of imperious necessity dictated by 
the exhaustion of the Continent, and by the wisdom of such 
statesmen as Lord Palmerston, who took care to modify stipu- 
lations which had not answered the purpose, such as the 
union of Holland and Belgium, and yet had the firmness to 
withstand the lust of conquest of France in 1831, and of 
Russia in 1853. 


Art. Il.—1l. The War-ships and Navies of the World. 
By Chief Engineer J. W. Kine, United States’ Navy; 
late Chief of the Bureau of Engineering. Boston and 
London: 1880. 


2. The Navies of the World. By Lieutenant E. W. Very, 
United States’ Navy. London: 1880. 


3. Das schwimmende Flottenmaterial der Seemichte. Von 
J. F. von KRoNENFELS. Vienna: 1880. 


4, La Marine & (Exposition Universelle de 1878. Ouvrage 
publié par ordre de M. le Ministre de la Marine et des 
Colonies. 2 vols. Paris: 1879. 


W E wish to call attention to the origin, or at least to the 

avowed and responsible authorship, of the above works, 
Not one of them has been written or compiled by an English- 
man. Notwithstanding the surpassing importance which—in 
this country of all others—we may well believe to belong to 
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everything connected with our own navy or with those of 
foreign States; notwithstanding even the fact that certainly a 
large, possibly the larger, portion of these books has been 
derived from English sources, such as technical, or even the 
ordinary journals, it has remained for officers of foreign ser- 
vices to prepare comprehensive descriptions of those forces in 
the strength and progress of which we Englishmen are chiefly 
concerned. We believe we are right in saying that, since the 
publication of Sir E. J. Reed’s work on ‘ Our Ironclad Ships,’ 
which came out more than a dozen years ago, not a single 
important book on the condition of our own naval matériel and 
that of other maritime Powers has proceeded from an English 
pen. Of course we are leaving out of consideration some few 
slight and imperfect sketches, which were, perhaps, not in- 
tended to have more than a temporary and very short-lived 
value; as also works of a thoroughly technical character, like 
those on naval architecture, for example. There is a remark- 
able contrast between this literary inattention to the naval 
affairs of ourselves and our neighbours, and the immense 
activity which has been shown by writers in this country on 
army matters and in foreign countries both on such subjects 
and on those which relate to the navy. We might have added 
to those at the head of this article the titles of several books in 
all of which much information about the sea forces of the 
world may be found ; but every one of them would have been 
the work of a foreign author. 

This is particularly surprising at the present time. As 
Mr. King says, ‘ Within the last few years all the navies of 
‘ Europe have been undergoing reconstruction, while those of 
‘ Asia and South America have been in a great measure 
‘ created.’ Of course our own country has taken no in- 
considerable part in this, not only with respect to that force 
which sails beneath our own flag, but also, by the skill and 
enterprise of its ship-builders, engine-makers, gun-makers, 
and armour-plate manufacturers, those of nearly all other 
States. This condition of things is unfortunate. If it does 
not exhibit the want of a proper desire to gain knowledge 
concerning the strength of our neighbours, it at all events 
seems to show ¢ considerable absence of energy and in- 
telligence in endeavouring to supply it. We are stating 
what we believe no one can dispute, when we say that there 
is no book in existence in which an English naval officer 
can find a detailed description even of his own ships—of the 
very one in which he may happen to serve, still less of foreign 

vessels with which he may be in company, in the Adriatic 
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perhaps—except such as have been compiled by foreigners or 
published by foreign Governments. Our naval service is 
evidently without the very rudiments of an Intelligence De- 
partment. 

Of all the works on our list, Mr. King’s is by far the most 
interesting and important. The others we may very shortly 
dismiss; his we shall follow throughout our endeavour to 
exhibit the naval condition of the world at large. Lieutenant 
Very’s volume covers pretty much the same ground as Mr. 
King’s ; it is, however, much more concise, and the plans of 
ships which it contains are almost too rude in many instances 
to convey an exact idea of the vessels which they are intended 
to represent. . The greater part is apparently a mere trans- 
lation of some such work as the German ‘ Marine Almanac,’ 
the metric figures of which are converted into English equi- 
valents. Its statistics differ widely from those in most of 
the authorities which we have had occasion to compare it 
with ; so much and so often, indeed, that it would be interesting 
to know whence Lieutenant Very obtained many of his figures. 
The Austrian ‘ Das schwimmende Flottenmaterial’ is a 
highly meritorious book, profusely illustrated with beautiful 
and generally perfectly accurate drawings of most of the 
important war-ships of the world. It deals, however, only 
with ships, and in it there is no account of the other important 
items which make up a navy, and for which we must turn to 
Mr. King. ‘La Marine 4 l’Exposition de 1878’ is an official 
account of the objects exhibited in the Maritime Section of 
the Exhibition at Paris, drawn up by a committee of naval 
and marine officers and constructors appointed by the Govern- 
ment. It contains full descriptions of several French men- 
of-war. 

Mr. King’s book, in intention at least, is thoroughly com- 
prehensive. He first describes, country by country, down to 
the smaller South American States and China, the most im- 
portant armoured and cruising ships of each navy; he then dis- 
cusses modern naval ordnance, and the progress made of late 
in the armament and armour of vessels of war; and devotes 
separate chapters to the consideration of marine engines, 
boilers, torpedoes, and torpedo warfare. A great deal of the 
work, as the author himself states, is derived from English 
sources, principally the professional newspapers published here. 
Indeed, he has transferred whole pages to his book from the 
authorities on whom he has relied; and in quoting ostensibly 
from him, we may frequently be merely repeating what has 
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appeared on a previous occasion in some English publication. 
He has shown great skill and judgment in his selection of ma- 
terials. Occasionally, indeed, he is led into some curious mis- 
takes. For example, he repeatedly translates the French 
word ingénieur, the equivalent of our ‘ naval constructor,’ by 
‘engineer,’ notwithstanding that that term in our service, as well 
as in that to which Mr. King belongs, is used in the restricted 
sense of an officer whose duties are connected with the steam 
machinery. This is an error of importance in a professional 
work. He also twice states that Lord St. Vincent’s victory, 
off the Cape from which he took his title, was gained over the 
French instead of over the Spaniards. There are some obvious 
inaccuracies in his statement of the cost of certain ships, though 
as a rule in this particular he is seldom, we believe, very 
wrong. His spelling of French names is very often incor- 
rect. 

Some time ago,a beok by Mr. King, of which the present work 
is a continuation and amplification, was noticed in this Journal. 
The favourable opinion expressed of it is equally deserved by 
his later production. His qualifications for compiling it are 
undoubtedly considerable. He has had thirty-six years’ expe- 
rience in the American Navy, and has held several important 
posts, both as inspector of steam machinery and as super- 
intendent of the construction of an important class of men-of- 
war. In addition to this he was sent by his Government on 
several tours of inspection abroad, expressly to observe the 
progress that was being made in naval matériel. On the 
reports which, as a consequence, he rendered on his return 
home, both his former and present works are founded. Until 
some Englishman takes up the subject—for, good as Mr. 
King’s book is, there is, we venture to think, still a great deal 
to be done—we know of no guide which can be so safely fol- 
lowed by an inquirer into the naval strength of States as him- 
self. 
The idea of protecting ships of war by armour is older than 


is usually supposed, In the sixteenth century the Knights of 


St. John had one the sides of which were sheathed with lead. 
In the great siege of Gibraltar the Spaniards, acting on the 
advice of a French engineer, constructed floating batteries 
which, if not covered with armour, had their engaged sides 
specially thickened to resist the impact of shot. In 1842, 
Mr. Stevens, of New Jersey, began the construction of an 
iron-plated battery, still, we believe, unfinished, and the cause, 
as we have heard, of a singular suit just instituted. At his 
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death the designer left it to the State of New Jersey on cer- 
tain conditions. When armoured ships began to form an effec- 
tive portion of fleets, an inspection of the vessel proved her to 
be unsuited for the American service; and the trustees endea- 
voured to sell her. But whenever there was an active demand 
for armour-clads, it was sure to be at a time when the neutra- 
lity laws of the United States forbade the sale’ of them to 
a foreign Government. When the law ceased to be an obstacle, 
the demand had subsided, and the maintenance of an ironclad 
unsaleable abroad and useless at home proved so onerous to 
the trustees that they have been led to plead for authority to 
break her up. It was in 1855, however, that the modern 
armoured ship of war first really made her appearance in the 
navies of the world. Exactly a quarter of a century has 
therefore elapsed since that. really momentous epoch. The 
work of improving the offensive and defensive powers of ships 
has gone on merrily since, and is proceeding more actively 
than ever just now. 

‘ Never,’ says Mr. King, ‘has there been a period, in time of peace, 
when such large expenditures were being made for naval purposes as 
at present, and never a period in the history of steam-screw navigation 
when such radical changes were being effected in the construction of 
ships of war, in the mechanism of steam propulsion, and in the appli- 


cation of machinery to various purposes on board ship hitherto accom- 
plished by hand.’ 


Let us attempt to form some estimate of what all this vast 
expenditure of money and ingenuity has resulted in pro- 
ducing. 

The matériel of modern navies is divided into—armoured 
fighting ships of several classes, unarmoured cruisers and gua- 
boats, torpedo vessels, and dockyards or establishments for the 
construction and repair of those ships. Besides these, there 
are the weapons—-the gun, the ram of the ship herself, the tor- 
pedo in its several kinds, and that newest of all naval arms, the 
mitrailleur, or machine gun. The acquisition of an ironclad 
now appears to be regarded by nations, or their Governments, as 
a badge of respectability, as in social life the possession of 
a gig is supposed to be by certain classes. On no other theory 
is it easy to understand why Greece should require two such 
craft, and Portugal one, or even Japan three. The possession 
of one or two of these expensive engines of warfare is not 
likely to frighten off a dangerous enemy who counts them by the 
dozen ; and less formidable enemies may most probably be in- 
timidated by less costly means. At any rate, as nearly all 
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States that have any pretensions to be considered of maritime 
importance have them, we may give a hasty glance at the most 
powerful and most recently designed ships of the kind, first 
those belonging to foreigners, and then those belonging to our- 
selves. 

Formerly, down certainly to Nelson’s time, the French 
naval architects were to us what those of Carthage were to an- 
cient Rome. They taught us how to build ships of war. Since: 
then there has been, as Mr. King notes, a great change. We 
have made vast strides in advance and have secured great 
results; whilst the French have ‘ been compelled to assume 
‘ the attitude of critical observers, if not of careful imitators, of 
‘other nations.’ The large armoured fleet got together by 
France in the days of the Second Empire was composed chiefly 
of wooden vessels, which kave already begun to lose all import- 
ance as fighting machines. The earliest British ships, such 
as the ‘ Warrior,’ are after twenty years’ service sound and 
in good order, at least as far as their hulls are concerned. 
France was practically being left without an armoured fleet. 
Her Government had the wisdom and courage to look the 
situation fairly in the face, and in 1872 drew up a programme 
of reconstruction of the fleet. The cost, as first proposed, was 
estimated at nineteen millions and a quarter sterling; but so 
rapid has the advance of naval science been of late years, that 
in 1876 it was found that just twenty-five millions would be re- 
quired. It would be difficult to produce more convincing 
proof of the real extravagance of constructing a fleet in the 
first place of cheap ‘ make-shifts,’ or of the true economy of 
our own Admiralty in from the earliest engaging in a wise ex- 
penditure on durable materials. The programme in its general 
features was closely adhered to. It provided for the construc- 
tion or completion of twenty-eight sea-going and twenty coast- 
service armour-clads, all with hulls of iron or steel, and for 
thirty-four rapid cruisers of the modern type, several with iron 
wood-coated hulls, imitated from English designs. 

The largest ship in the French service is the ‘ Amiral 


2 


‘ Duperré,’ of 10,322 * tons displacement and 7,397 horse-power. 





* We give Mr. King’s figures except where he is plainly in error. 
Other accounts make the ‘ Amiral Duperré’ of 10,487 tons displace- 
ment. Mr. King says ‘that much difficulty has been experienced in 
‘securing the correct figures and dimensions of French ships of war, 
‘mainly on account of the discrepancies found to exist between publi- 
‘cations.’ Those who have made inquiries similar to his will agreo 
with him. 
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She is of a type hitherto almost unknown, and may perhaps 
be described as a combination of the belted cruiser, of which 
we borrowed the design from Russia for our own ‘ Shannon’ 
and ‘ Northampton,’ and the heavy modern battle-ship. She 
is armoured at the water-line from stem to stern with a belt of 
iron 21°6 inches thick in its stoutest parts, though reduced in 
places to 12 inches. Level with the upper edge of this belt 
is an armoured or thick iron deck. Guns of moderate weight, 
entirely unprotected by armour, are mounted on the main 
deck, whilst above the upper deck rise four fixed, open-topped 
barbette turrets, two on the centre line in the after part, and 
one on each side—these two joined by a double continuous 
wall of armour across the deck—in the fore part of the ship. 
In each turret on a revolving turn-table is to be mounted a 
breech-loading gun of 48 tons. Compared with the Italian 
‘ Dandolo’ and ‘ Duilio,’ which she almost exactly equals in 
displacement, it appears that the ‘ Amiral Duperré’ has 
48-ton guns against 100-ton, and a speed of 14°5 knots 
against 15. On the other hand, she has fourteen light broad- 
side (24-ton) guns, and is full rigged; whilst the Italian ships 
have only their turret guns, and are mastless. The French 
elaim considerable advantages for their barbette turrets; but 
in these days of accurate shooting and powerful machine guns, 
i looks as though the disadvantages more than counterbalanced 
them. 

The ‘ Dévastation,’ built, like the preceding, largely of 
steel, was launched in the year 1879. She is 1,000 tons smaller. 
Her armour covers the water-line and a central casemate, in 
which are mounted four heavy guns, each having a wide are 
of fire. The ‘Redoutable, 800 tons smaller, closely re- 
sembles her in design. Her water-line armour is 14 inches at 
the thickest part, that of the ‘ Dévastation’ being 15 inches. 
Both ships carry eight heavy guns in and outside their central 
casemate. Of the ships still a long way from completion it is 
believed that the ‘Amiral Baudin’ and ‘ Formidable’ re- 
semble the ‘ Amiral Duperré’ in design, and the ‘ Fou- 
‘droyant’ the ‘ Dévastation.. The remaining first-class 
battle ships have hulls of wood, and of course must soon be 
replaced. The ‘ Duguesclin’ is the type of the new armoured 
sea-going ships of the second class. In design she resembles 
the ‘ Amiral Duperré,’ her armour and armament being 
similarly disposed. The displacement of this ship is 5,789 
tons, the horse-power 4,043, the speed 14 knots, and the 
thickest water-line armour 10 inches. She carries four 93- 
inch guns in her barbette turrets, one 74-inch gun on the 
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forecastle, and six light pieces on the unarmoured maindeck. 
Her hull is of steel; and three sister ships, or vessels of the 
same class and of the same material, are being built. The 
steel hull of the ‘ Duguesclin’ is cased with wood, as are those 
of some English armoured and unarmoured cruisers. 

The ‘ Tonnerre’ is the representative of the new coast- 
service turret ships of the first class, of which seven are com- 
pleted and building. The hulls are of iron and steel. They 
have a single revolving turret, which the French have at 
length, after long hesitation, adopted for considerable classes 
of their fleet. This turret is placed above the armoured 
breastwork or plated citadel rising above the rest of the hull. 
This is another palpable copy from English designs, and one, 
we may believe, somewhat spoiled in the transfer. The 
weakest form of the turret armament is that of the single 
turret, as we think was conclusively shown in the ‘ Huascar’s’ 
final action with two antagonists, at only one of which she 
could direct a shot at atime. Strangely enough, we seem to 
be about to adopt this form of it, as well as the barbette plan, 
for some of our newest vessels, as we shall see hereafter. 
The second-class coast-service vessels, represented by the 
* Tempéte,’ two sisters of which are being built, are similar to 
those of the first class in everything but size. It is worthy of 
note that the method of rotating the turrets of these vessels, as 
well as of loading the guns of some of the barbette ships, is by 
hydraulic machinery, on the plan of Mr. George Rendel of 
Elswick. 

The French have also busied themselves in producing a 
formidable squadron of unarmoured cruisers. Four iron 
vessels of the largest class, sheathed with wood in imitation of 
our ‘ Inconstant’ and others, have been completed or begun. 
Two of these, finished or nearly ready, the ‘ Duquesne’ and 
the ‘ Tourville,’ are alike. The ‘ Duquesne’ is of 5,350 tons 
displacement, 5,917 indicated horse-power, can steam 15°9 
knots an hour, and carries seven 7}-inch and fourteen 54-inch 
guns. The ‘ Tourville ’ has more horse-power, and is credited 
with a speed of nearly 17 knots. In other respects the two 
ships are the same. Speaking of the ‘ Tourville, Mr. King 
says :— 

‘ The space occupied by the engines is greater than that occupied by the 
engines of any single-screw ship we have knowledge of, and the nume- 
rous parts and multitudinous connexions make the complication great, 
and will cause serious difficulty with the operation of the machinery if 
it does not result in other evils: besides which the boilers are of the 
discarded type, and cannot be worked to the pressure necessary to 
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obtain the economy resulting from the compound system.’ He adds: 
‘ The engines can never be run at the maximum speed without risk of a 
break-down.’ 

The ‘ Duguay-Trouin, of 3,140 tons, and 3,722 horse- 
power, represents the next class of cruisers. Her speed is put 
at 15 knots. Altogether of all classes there are twenty-five 
cruisers of the newer type on the list of the French navy, 
several of which are not yet launched. The great feature of 
ships of the kind is, of course, their speed, and it is interesting 
to find Mr. King asserting ‘that the speeds of French ships 
‘ must be over-rated when compared with the English ships of 
* equal displacement and engine-power.’ 

From what has been stated, it will have been perceived 
that the French navy is again becoming a formidable force, 
and that a very important part of it is the unarmoured 
cruising section last mentioned. To man it there are 36,670 
seamen; the total, including officers, artificers, boys, &c., is 
given as 42,670. Asin England, so in France, much money 
has of late years been spent in improving and extending the 
national dockyards. As the size of ships increased, so the 
dimensions of dry docks and basins had to be added to, that 
they might receive the former. Cherbourg, which the French 
patiently spent fifty-five years in completing and fortifying 
against attack from the land side, appears, in these days of 
armoured ships and long-range guns, to be more than ever 
exposed to one from seaward. 

The French claim, and to them may certainly be conceded, 
the second place amongst maritime Powers. To whom the 
next should be assigned is not quite so clear. Germany, who at 
one time seemed to dispute the second place with France, has 
of late lost ground in comparison with her rival; and may not 
unfairly be ranked next to, and not before, Italy. That coun- 
try possesses, or is hastening to complete, the four most powerful 
ships in the world. One has actually been tried; one was 
launched in 1878, and is being fitted; a third was launched a 
few weeks since, and the fourth is still on the stocks of a 
private company at Leghorn, and is not yet half fmished. 
Two of these, the ‘ Duilio’ and ‘ Dandolo,’ are turret ships, 
closely resembling our own ‘Inflexible.’ In the centre of a 
huge unarmoured hull is a comparatively small portion thickly 
plated, on top of which, placed in échelon so that their guns 
may be fired ahead and astern, are: the two turrets. So small 
a part of vessels of the kind is covered with armour-plating, 
that it has been proposed on high authority to call them—not 
armour-clads, but ‘ protected’ ships. Of 10,400 tons displace- 
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ment, they are about the same size as the French‘ Amiral 
‘ Duperré,’ but 1,000 tons smaller than the British ‘ Inflexible,’ 
and 400 smaller than the ‘Dreadnought.’ Notwithstanding 
this, they each carry much heavier guns than either of those 
three ships. Their horse-power falls a little short of 8,000, 
and their speed is 15 knots. Their side-armour is 21°65 
inches thick at the water-line; on the turrets it is 17? inches. 
Immense as these ships are, they are considerably smaller than 
the other two—the ‘ Italia’ and ‘ Lepanto.’ These monsters 
are nearly 13,500 tons, and their engines, says Mr. King, 
‘ ought to develop an indicated horse-power of not less than 
* 15,000, and a speed of 16 knots per hour at sea—a greater 
‘ power than ever before placed in a single vessel, and a speed 
‘greater than ever attained by any war vessel afloat, the 
*« Tris” and “ Mercury” excepted.’ Like the two turret 
ships just mentioned, these vessels are to carry four 100-ton 
guns—made in this country by Sir William Armstrong & Co. 
—not in turrets, however, but in an oblong barbette battery 
placed diagonally across the line of the keel on the upper deck. 
The quantity of vertical armour they carry is, relatively, 
strikingly small, being confined to the sides of this oblong 
battery, where it is 274 inches thick. 

There can be no doubt that the possession of these four 
gigantic and heavily armed craft adds immensely to the naval 
importance of Italy. To any naval Power in the world the 
question relative to her alliance or hostility—especially where 
there might be other parties to the struggle—would be one of 
serious moment. Still the policy of building such enormous 
constructions is one of very doubtful wisdom. The ‘ Duilio’ 
and ‘ Dandolo,’ without their armament, are said to have ¢ost 
700,000/. each ; and the ‘ Italia’ and‘ Lepanto ’ each 767 ,0002. ; 
whilst the cost of our ‘ Thunderer’ is given at 325,000/. In- 
dependently of serious tactical defects in the design of the new 
barbette ships, the mere size and costliness of any one of the 
four Italian armour-clads may make us ask if the money 
required for her would not have been more prudently spent 
in, at all events, two vessels of more restricted dimensions. 
That this feeling is growing up in Italy we believe to be shown 
by a recent statement of the Minister of Marine, that no 
more such large ships would be built, and by the published 
opinions of Italian naval officers, that a return to more 
moderate displacements and less heavy armaments is advisable. 
The whole of the propelling machinery of these vessels was 
contracted for in England. 

Though Italy has a few other armour-clads, being either 
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built of wood or launched several years ago, they do not deserve 
particular consideration. Her unarmoured fleet has not been 
neglected whilst so much has been done in the other section 
of it. The ‘ Cristoforo Colombo,’ of 2,500 tons displacement, 
a little more than that of our ‘ Comus’ class, though partially 
built of wood, is a fine vessel, and is said to steam over 16 
knots an hour. Other ships of similar type and improved 
construction are being built. The Italians have shown them- 
selves as progressive in the matter of armament as in that of 
construction. Several of their unarmoured cruisers are armed 
with the new long-range and powerful breech-loaders of Sir 
William Armstrong. The strength of their naval personnel 
is 10,762 officers and men. 

Like France, Germany adopted a regular ‘ programme,’ and 
in 1873 set diligently to work to form a formidable fleet. That 
programme is still far from being complete. The two most 
powerful German ships, the ‘ Kaiser’ and ‘ Deutschland,’ were 
launched in England in 1874. They are central-battery ships 
of 7,500 tons displacement, and 7,900 horse-power, steaming 
14°5 knots, and armed with eight 10}-inch steel Krupp guns. 
The armour at the water-line, in the wake of the engines, 
boilers, and magazines, is 10 inches thick, and elsewhere on the 
belt it is 8 inches amidships, tapering to 5 inches forward and 
aft. The ‘Preussen’ and ‘ Friedrich der Grosse ’—sister 
ships of the vessel sunk off Dover in 1878—are sea-going 
turret ships like our ‘ Monarch,’ but smaller. Of the newest 
German armour-clads—the first of which, the ‘Sachsen,’ was 
launched in 1877—the design is peculiar. They are ‘ pro- 
* tected’ ships, and have an armoured citadel amidships, on the 
top of which at the fore end is a fixed turret with two guns in 
it mounted en barbette, and at the after end a square battery 
with a gun at each corner mounted in a similar manner. Four 
of these craft are either afloat or building, and a fifth is about 
to be laid down. They are of 7,135 tons displacement, 5,600 
horse-power, and are said to have a speed of 14 knots. They 
are intended primarily for the defence of the German coast; 
though it is held that they can be sent to a distance if desirable. 
Germany has several other ironclads of older date or limited 
powers, and a class of armoured gunboats scarcely to be 
found in the navies of other countries. They are 1,000 tons 
each, and carry a 36-ton steel Krupp gun, which fires over the 
sides of a fixed turret plated with 8-inch armour. The un- 
armoured German cruisers are more or less exact reproduc- 
tions of some in our own service. 
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‘But little originality has yet been exhibited in naval architecture 
or marine engineering by the German constructors. In commencing 
to build a navy it has been thought wise, in consideration of the 
great and varied experience of the English, to repeat the types which 
they have tried and found successful.’ (King, p. 316.) 


The ‘ Leipzig’ and ‘ Prinz Adalbert’ are the largest of this 
kind. They have iron hulls cased with wood and sheathed 
with copper. Their displacement is 3,900 tons, and they can 
steam 15 knots. Ten others of a smaller class, and nearly 
equal speed, are to be completed, and some are already afloat 
and in commission. The two principal dockyards of Germany 
are at Kiel, in the Baltic, and Wilhelmshaven, on the North 
Sea. On the latter alone 3,000,000/. has already been ex- 
pended. <A third—a building yard—has been formed at Dan- 
zig, and has already cost large sums. The German navy is 
manned by 7,365 officers and men. 

If Austria has competed in a race with Italy for naval pre- 
eminence, certainly—as far as the powers of individual ships 
go—she has been beaten. On the whole her navy is strong 
and efficient; but in it are no monsters comparable with those 
owned by her neighbour, by the French, or by the English. 
Mr. King places the Austrian fleet after that of Turkey, which 
a few years ago, he tells us, ‘ was regarded as the third in 
* importance in Europe as to its matériel.’ Of her ten fighting 
armour-clads, seven are of iron; but several of these had been 
built originally of wood, and have been, or are being, rebuilt of 
the superior material. The most important is the ‘ Tegetthoff, 
of 7,400 tons and 8,000 horse-power, with a speed of 14 knots. 
She is of the ‘central battery’ type, having a casemate amid- 
ships divided in two by a partition or bulkhead of thick armour, 
like our ‘ Alexandra’ and ‘ Téméraire,’ and carries six 11-inch 
Krupp guns. In places the armour of the water-line belt is 
144 inches thick. The principal unarmoured cruisers are the 
‘ Radetzky ’ and the ‘ Laudon,’ of 3,400 tons and a speed of 15 
knots. The great naval port and dockyard of Austria is at 
Pola, about sixty miles south of Trieste. The strength of her 
naval personnel is 8,133. 

Russia appears to have given up all idea of forming a fleet 
equal to meeting on the high seas those of foreign Powers of 
the same rank as herself. Since 1875 she has not built a single 
armour-clad, though the ‘ Minin,’ a ship begun as a turret-ship 
of the ‘ Captain’ type, and afterwards altered to a belted bar- 
bette ship, was not finished till 1878. Of the twenty-nine 
armoured vessels on her list, not more than five at the out- 
side can be considered ‘ sea-going.’ The most powerful is the 
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‘Peter the Great,’ a ship allied in type to our ‘ Devastation’ 
class. 

‘ She was launched in 1874; subsequently modifications were made, 

and as completed she somewhat resembles the “ Dreadnought.” The 
principal dimensions are:—Length between the perpendiculars, 330 
feet; breadth extreme, 64 feet; draught of water, 25 feét 6 inches; 
displacement, 9,510 tons, being 312 tons more than the “ Devasta- 
tion.”’ (King, p. 322.) 
Her stoutest armour is 14 inches in thickness. She is armed 
with four breech-loading steel guns of the Krupp pattern, 
weighing 40 tons each. Mr. King says: ‘She is not fitted 
‘ with a spar to utilise the power of the ram, and her speed is 
‘ nearly one knot short of the “ Devastation’s.”’ The latter 
ship, it may be remarked, has served a long commission in the 
Channel and the Mediterranean, and has proved an excellent 
sea-boat in bad weather and a comfortable vessel generally. 
The ‘ Peter the Great’ has never gone to any great distance 
from Cronstadt. Notwithstanding this, it has been lately 
reported that a contract has been taken in Scotland to manu- 
facture for her a new set of engines. Mr. King tells an anec- 
dote concerning her which illustrates the peculiar difficulties 
under which the Russians labour in their attempts to maintain 
a powerful navy. When ice-bound at Cronstadt during the 
winter of 1876-7, her guns were frequently fired for exercise. 
On the breaking up of the ice the hull was found to leak a 
good deal, some of the steam cylinders were cracked, and other 
damage was discovered. A committee assembled to inquire 
into these circumstances reported that the injuries had been 
caused by the vibrations arising from the discharge of the guns 
when ‘ the iron of the hull and machinery was under the in- 
* fluence of very low atmospheric temperature.’ 

There are two other classes of armour-clads in the Russian 
navy which deserve a passing notice. They are the ‘belted’ 
cruisers, which we have copied to some extent in our ‘ Nelson,’ 
* Northampton,’ and ‘ Shannon ;’ and the ‘ Popoffkas’ or circular 
ships. The‘ General-Admiral’and the‘ Duke of Edinburgh’ be- 
long to the former class. They have a belt of armour along the 
water-line and a barbette battery amidships. The ‘ Duke of 
‘ Edinburgh’ is about to be despatched to the Pacific, where the 
* Kuiaz Pojarski’ and the ‘ Minin ’—two of the five sea-going 
armour-clads of Russia—already are. The circular ships are 
intended for harbour defence; and, if regarded as floating 
forts, are no doubt useful and powerful vessels. Their peculiar 
shape, however, exposes them particularly to danger from tor- 
pedoes, and renders them, owing to the wide expanse of their 
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deck, especially open to the effects of both plunging and ‘ high 
‘ angle’ fire. 

The later efforts of the Russian Admiralty have been directed 
rather to the formation of a considerable fleet of unarmoured 
cruisers than to the building of armour-clads. The number of 
their new cruisers bears an exceptionally high proportion to 
that of the mercantile marine which they would be required to 
protect in war. Mr. King observes :— 

‘ Within the last five years the fast cruising fleet of Russia has been 
very largely augmented, until it has now attained proportions sufficient 
to excite the jealous interest of the maritime Powers of Europe... . 
Not only has the Russian Government itself expended large sums of 
money in the purchase and construction of cruising ships; but through 
its encouragement and co-operation a private committee has been 
formed at Moscow, by whose energetic efforts over 5,000,000 roubles 
[about 700,000/.] have been raised by private contributions for the 
purpose of building and equipping a fleet of cruisers, Of this sum 
about 560,000. have already been expended in the purchase and 
equipment of five rapid cruisers; and the work of the committee is 
still indefatigably going on. These vessels, though at present private 
or only semi-official property, will of course be placed at the disposal 
of the Government in case of war.’ (P. 330.) 

Cruisers of high speed, armed with long-range breech- 
loading guns of the recent type, have been built for the 
Government in Russia. Two of these, the ‘ Rasboynik’ and 

* Najesdnik,’ spent some time and made trials of their engines 
in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth in 1879. They are now 
in the Pacific. In 1878 the Russian Government purchased 
four swift iron steamers in America, and others from German 
owners at Hamburg. It has recently had constructed a large 
number of light-draught gunboats, each carrying an 11-inch 
gun. Russia has a numerous fleet of torpedo boats, of which 
a hundred were built during the year 1878. The personnel 
of her fleet—probably including dockyard workmen—numbers 
42,168. At St. Petersburg there are two dockyards, one 
exclusively a building yard. At Nicholaieff, in the south, 
the ‘ Popoffkas’ were constructed. Cronstadt is the great 
equipping yard of the Baltic. 

r. King draws a very unflattering picture of the condition 
of the navy of the United States. Indeed, were its efficiency 
at the moment alone to be considered, it might with accuracy 
be ranked after that of Holland, and perhaps after those of 
Brazil and Japan. ‘ The American navy,’ he says, ‘is not at 

‘ present possessed of a single armoured sea-going ship; and 
‘ has, strictly, but few modern cruising vessels and no arma- 
* ments of modern rifled guns.’ The report of a Committee of 
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Congress stated that ‘the armoured vessels are of value for 
* coast and harbour defence, but are of no value as cruisers, 
‘and at sea would be unable to do any valuable service. 
The first-rates (unarmoured ships) were in their day fine 
specimens of naval architecture and an honour to the country, 
but they are of a past age, and can never be made useful as 
vessels of war.’ Of the other unarmoured craft the Com- 
mittee observes, ‘They have neither speed nor guns of much 
‘ power or range.’ This curious opinion is added, ‘In peace 
‘they are valuable, useful, and perhaps economical.’ A re- 
mark which reminds one of the saying of the late Grand Duke 
Constantine, whose life had been spent in drilling the Russian 
army, that he hated war, for it spoilt the soldiers. The 
economy of an inefficient navy in peace time can scarcely be 
proved from the history of the force in the United States. 
Some figures given by Mr. King are instructive. At the 
beginning of the civil war the total number of ships of all 
kinds, harbour ships included, on the American list was eighty- 
two. From April 1, 1861, to April 1, 1865, sixty-three 
armoured vessels, one hundred and twenty unarmoured vessels, 
and twelve miscellaneous craft were built by and for the Navy 
Department, at a cost, exclusive of armaments, of upwards 
of 12,500,000/. In addition to building these 177 vessels, the 
Government purchased 497 from private owners for about 
3,700,000/. more. Thus more than sixteen millions sterling, 
besides the cost of the armaments, had to be expended in 
bringing up the navy to the strength necessary to overcome a 
very insignificant naval antagonist. If ever a navy is likely 
to be used in earnest, the wisdom of maintaining it continuously 
in an efficient state can hardly be doubted after a knowledge 
of the above facts. The Americans are at present reconstruct- 
ing several of their turret monitors, converting them, in fact, 
from wooden into iron vessels, and improving their armour 
and machinery. Though this is being done at an expense of 
some 200,000/. each, it is more than doubtful if the recon- 
structed vessels will come near in power to vessels of similar 
class in foreign services. The total personnel of the United 
States’ navy is 11,552. 

The political condition of Turkey renders it scarcely worth 
while to give any account of her navy, which, in matériel at 
least, as we have seen above, could but a short time ago have 
claimed a high rank amongst the navies of the world. With 
regard to the naval force of Spain, it may be said that of late 
it has rapidly declined—declined even from that state of weak- 
ness to which it had fallen after Trafalgar. ‘The ships 
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‘ belonging to the navy of Spain,’ we learn from Mr. King, 
‘are mostly of obsolete types, the armoured ships being too 
‘ thinly protected to resist modern projectiles, and the un- 
‘armoured ships having neither guns of sufficient power to 
‘ fight, nor sufficient speed to elude an enemy.’ Relatively to 
the forces of other States, therefore, the Spanish navy is even 
more insignificant than that of America: notwithstanding this, 
it is manned by a body of good seamen, numbering 9,750, 
besides which there are corps of marine artillery and infantry. 

Among the secondary maritime States, Holland holds a high 
pen When the modern reconstruction of fleets began, the 

utch were wise enough to avoid the mistakes of their neigh- 
bours, who built their earlier ironclads too often of wood. 
The consequence is, Holland has ‘not a single wooden ar- 
‘ moured ship appearing on her navy list.” Her most powerful 
ship is a sea-going turret ship, the ‘ Koning der Nederlanden,’ 
of 5,701 tons, and 4,630 horse-power. This vessel has 8-inch 
armour at the water-line, and carries an eclectic armament of 
four 11-inch Armstrong and four 43-inch Krupp guns. Her 
speed is nearly twelve knots. The Dutch have another sea- 
going armour-clad of smaller dimensions, and no less than 
seventeen coast-service monitors. They also possess a fine 
squadron of new cruisers of about 3,000 tons and a speed of 
fourteen knots. 

Like some of the greater Powers, Sweden also has a ‘ naval 
*‘ programme.’ In 1876 the Minister of Marine proposed a 
plan of reconstruction, which was begun in 1877 and is to be 
completed by 1888. In accordance with its terms the Swedish 
navy was to comprise six rams with 14-inch armour, twenty 
armoured gunboats, and a number of unarmoured craft and 
torpedo boats. Sweden already has four turret vessels and 
ten armoured gunboats. Her force, like that of her sister 
kingdom Norway, which has her own navy and her own flag, 
is exclusively designed for home defence. The crews of the 
Swedish fleet amount to 5,607 men, of the Norwegian to 2,350. 
Denmark has seven armour-clads, all of them built of iron. 
The most powerful is the lately completed ‘ Helgoland,’ a 
central-battery ship of 5,265 tons and 3,700 horse-power, 
having armour twelve inches thick at the water-line and ten 
inches on the battery, and armed with five heavy Krupp 
breech-loaders. The ‘ Odin,’ plated with 8-inch armour taper- 
ing at the extremities to five inches, and carrying four 18-ton 
guns, is the next in size and power. She is only a little over 
3,000 tons displacement. 
The Brazilian navy has eighteen armour-clads and fifty-two 
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unarmoured vessels of all classes. Many of the former, how- 
ever, were specially constructed for service during the war in 
Paraguay, and are practically obsolete at present. Two only 
are considered of the modern type. They are ‘double tur- 
‘ reted sea-going vessels,’ with a displacement of 3,641 tons, 
a maximum thickness of armour of 12 inches, and an arma- 
ment of four 10-inch Whitworth steel guns. Their highest 
speed is put at 11 knots. The navy of Brazil, though pro- 
bably not very formidable on the high seas, is yet capable of 
doing good service for home defence; it is manned by about 
4,900 officers and men. Brazil’s neighbour, the Argentine 
Republic, has also a navy in which there are three armour- 
clads. Of these, one, the ‘ San Martin,’ is now being finished 
on the Thames, where she was recently launched ; she will be 
one of the first, probably the very first, ship to go to sea with 
the new composite or ‘ steel-faced’ armour-plating. She will 
also have for her armament eight of the new powerful 8-inch 
guns made by Sir William Armstrong & Co. Her displace- 
ment is 4,000 tons, and her armour is to be 8 and 10 inches 
thick. 

The brilliant actions of which the South Pacific has lately 
been the scene have reminded us that both Chili and Peru are 
naval Powers. Indeed, the navy of Chili has a history of 
respectable length and some distinction. It was under the 
flag of Chili that Lord Cochrane performed some of his most 
gallant feats. Early in 1820, with a frigate, a brig, and a 
scheoner, he attacked the forts of Valdivia, armed with 118 
guns and garrisoned by 1,600 men, and captured them in two 
days. In November of the same year he cut out the Spanish 
frigate ‘ Esmeralda’ from under the guns of the castles of 
Callao. During the present sanguinary and desolating war 
both the Chilian and Peruvian navies have shown themselves 
worthy successors of the men whom Cochrane led, and who 
expelled the Spaniards. The Peruvian fleet now hardly exists. 
The Chilians have two handy and powerful armour-clads, 
built in this country, as well as the turret ship ‘ Huascar,’ 
which they captured from their enemy. 

Even this enumeration, long as it is, does not exhaust the 
list of naval States. We have only to cross the Pacific from 
South America to find a respectable fleet in Japan, and a far 
from despicable force even in China. Besides two older 
armour-clads, which, except against unarmoured ships such as 
those which compose the greater part of the Western squadrons 
in Japanese waters, can scarcely be considered very formidable, 
Japan has three armoured ships lately built in England. Of 
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these, one is 3,718 tons, and the others, which are ‘ belted 
* cruisers,’ are 2,200. There are also one or two fast un- 
armoured cruisers of the new type. The navy of Japan has 
been entirely organised on the English model. Officers of 
our service have in fact established it, and have trained its 
officers and men. Much of our nautical phraseology has been 
adopted in the service of the Mikado. There is a splendid 
Government dockyard at Yokosiika, about twelve miles from 
the treaty port of Yokohama, with a dry dock in which more 
than one of our armour-clads has been received ; and there is 
also a fine dry dock, said by Sir Edward Reed in his recent 
book to be amongst the largest in the world, nearly completed 
at Nagasaki. : 
The Chinese naval matériel differs so completely in kind 
from that of Japan, that it might almost be fancied that we 
can trace in both the outward expression of the aspirations of 
the two countries, at least as regards foreign policy. The 
ships of the Japanese navv, intended to cruise on the high 
seas, and suitable for making attacks, possibly betoken the 
would-be aggressiveness of that impulsive and imitative nation. 
Those of the Chinese, on the other hand, are chiefly intended 
for home defence, and, not unlikely, exhibit the desire of that 
people to be left alone by strangers. One thing is quite 
certain, and that is, that they have shown no reluctance to 
avail themselves of Western skill and appliances to secure the 
defence of their country. They have done this in recent 
years to such an extent that the power of the empire to resist 
aggression has been increased in a remarkable manner. ‘ It 
‘is a mistake,’ says Mr. King, ‘to regard the Chinese as an 
‘ effete nation, not to be reckoned as a factor in international 
‘ problems. . . . The marvellous resuscitation of China during 
‘ the last eighteen years is nowhere more apparent than in the 
‘ development of her military and naval strength.’ Dockyards 
and arsenals have been constructed, and ships have been 
launched, and their engines, and even their guns in some 
cases, made at one or the other of them. ‘The history of the 
naval dockyard near Foo-chow, on the river Min, will give an 
idea of the energy which has characterised the proceedings of 
the Chinese in the reorganisation of their defensive forces. In 
1867 the preliminary works were begun. The site was very 
unfavourable. It was necessary ‘to raise the level of the 
‘ ground five feet above that of the original paddy-field, on the 
‘ unstable soil of which the works had to be constructed.’ 
Nevertheless in seven years not only had an important arsenal 
been constructed from its foundations, but eighteen vessels 
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were built at it, and in great part had their engines made in 
its workshops. Of these, twelve were over 1,200 tons displace- 
ment. There is another dockyard near Shanghai, at which two 
steam frigates have been launched, and the only ironclad—a 
small one for river service—as yet possessed by the Chinese. At 
this establishment* small arms and other munitions of war have 
been turned out in large quantities for several years. There 
is a gun factory at Nanking, and a cartridge factory and powder 
works on different banks of the Pei-ho, near Tien-tsin. The 
Chinese have also recently acquired some dry docks, the pro- 
perty of an English company, at Whampoa, near Canton. 

The most formidable members of the home-defence fleet of 
China are undoubtedly the gunboats on the plan of Mr. 
George Rendel of the great Elswick firm. Eight of these are 
now in China. Two are 319 tons each, and carry one 264-ton 
gun: two are 400 tons, and carry ‘each a 38-ton gun of the 
‘ British service pattern.’ The four newer ones are 440 tons, 
draw about 10 feet of water, can steam 10 knots, and are armed 
with one of Sir William Armstrong’s 11-inch 35-ton guns. 
The projectile of this piece is said by Mr. King to be capable 
of piercing 17 inches of iron armour at 1,000 yards’ range ; 
whilst that of the heavier 38-ton gun, carried by the larger 
turret ships of the British navy, is, according to him, only able 
to penetrate 154 inches at the same distance. 

We are glad to see that Mr. King does not concur in the 
extravagant opinions as to the value of these gunboats current 
when the last squadron of them sailed from this country. We 
were then given to understand that some dozen of them, which 
eould be got for the price of one first-class armour-clad, would 
be more than a match for the latter; and that small craft of 
the kind would sweep the armour-clads of huge size from the 
sea. Our author says :— 


‘ These boats are primarily intended for coast defence, and if pro- 
perly manned will no doubt give a great deal of trouble to Japan or 
any other nation which may dare to invade the sanctity of Celestial 
waters, Extravagant estimates, however, of their merits have been 
formed. ‘They are a long step in advance, and—for special service—a 
valuable addition to a fleet, but they are not likely to revolutionise 
naval architecture. As at present constructed they are not free from 
objections, one of which is the want of lateral movement of the gun 
without movement of the vessel, particularly in rivers, where otherwise 
such craft would be especially serviceable. Besides this they have 
not the speed to escape from an armoured ship, and to operate with 





* In November 1880 news came from China to the effect that a 
7-inch ‘ polygrooved ’ rifled gun had been made at this establishment. 
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tolerable efficiency the water must be tolerably smooth, and at such 
times it would not be difficult with well-directed shots to send one of 
them to the bottom.’ (Pp. 431-2.) 

-It might have been added, that these vessels are penetrable by 
the lightest guns in use, even those carried by steam launches, 
and that so filled are they with the machinery that propels 
them, steers them, or works their guns, that it would be dif- 
ficult for even a projectile of small diameter to pierce them 
without doing serious mischief. Moreover, having attained 
such large dimensions as are implied by their displacement of 
440 tons, they cannot safely rely upon the impunity from an 
enemy’s fire, due to smallness of target, which with some reason 
was claimed for earlier examples of the type of not more than 
half the size. Mr. King makes an observation which is worth 
repeating. It is this: ‘It will be thus seen that China, the 
‘ « effete” nation of the East, but just entered into the race 
‘ between modern naval Powers, has already actually put to 
* sea more powerful guns than any other nation on the globe ;’ 
the ‘ Inflexible’ and ‘ Duilio,’ with 80-ton and 100-ton guns, 
being not yet complete for service. 

We have now to see what, in view of this immense addition 
to the aggregate naval power of the world in general and to 
that of individual States, is the condition of the British navy. 
The largest ship is the ‘ Inflexible.’ She is one of the ‘ pro- 
* tected’ vessels before spoken of, and has been described as 
‘ a floating castle, 110 feet long and 75 feet wide, rising 10 feet 


‘ out of water, and Raving above that again two round turrets | 


‘ planted diagonally at its opposite corners.’ Castle and 
turrets are thickly armoured, and each turret carries two 
80-ton guns. These can be fired, all four, ahead or astern, 
the turrets being placed with their centres on opposite sides 
of the midship line. ‘ Attached to the rectangular castle, 
‘but completely submerged—every part being 6 to 7 feet 
* under water—there is a hull of ordinary form with a powerful 
* ram-bow, twin screws, and submerged rudder and helm.’ 
Above the submerged part is an unarmoured structure carried 
to a height of 20 feet above the water. The ‘ Inflexible,’ in 
fact, is an unarmoured ship with a very thickly armoured part 
and two armoured turrets in the centre; this plated part 
resting on an iron deck 3 inches thick, which is often spoken 
of as ‘horizontal armour.’ She has a displacement of 11,407 
tons. Over the armour deck the space is divided into com- 
partments arranged to carry coals and water-excluding stores 
so packed as to form further subdivisions of the space. Next 
to the ship’s side the compartments are filled with cork, and 
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inside this are subdivisions filled with layers of canvas and 
oakum. The object of this is to insure the floatation if the un- 
armoured part of the hull is perforated by shot. ‘ The cork is 
‘ intended as a life-belt to the ship when the unprotected ends 
‘ are riddled and filled with water.’ The hull, into the con- 
struction of which steel has largely entered, has a double 
bottom and many water-tight bulkheads. The armour of the 
citadel is composed of two layers of plates each 12 inches 
thick, or 24 in all. The armour of the turrets is also in 
two layers; the outer is of steel-faced plates 9 inches, and the 
inner of iron 7 inches in thickness. It will be interesting to 
compare our most powerful ship with the most important 
vessels belonging to foreign navies. 





Inflexible | Dandolo | Amiral Duperré | 

Length . . . | 320 feet | 340 ft. 11 in. | 319 ft. 10 in. | 
Beam. . ‘ 75 feet | 64 ft. 9in. | 66 ft. 11 in. | 
Displacement . - | 11,407 tons | 10,401 tons | 10,322 tons | 
Horse-power . . 8,407 | 7,900 7,397 
Speed . : : *15 knots | 15 knots 14°5 knots 
No. of turret guns. . 4 4 4 
Weight of each gun. 80 tons | 100 tons 46 tons 
Total energy of | 29,663 | 40,100 | 

each gun. foot-tons |  foot-tons 
Maximum thickness 

of armour . .| 24inches | 21°65 inches | 21°6 inches | 
Cost £553,954 | £700,000 L494.468 

| Cost per ton £4 


8 12s. £67 6s. £47 18s. | 


The speed of all three ships may be considered, and the final 
trials of each will probably show it, to be nearly alike. The 
Italian ship is by far the most costly; and if we take note of 
the superior thickness of her armour—about 24 inches—the ~ 
British ship is certainly the least so. Her one point of inferiority 
to the ‘ Dandolo’ is the inferior power of her guns. 

Next to the ‘Inflexible’ come three turret ships, the ‘ Dread- 
‘nought, ‘ Thunderer,’ and ‘ Devastation.’ The two latter 
closely resemble each other, In fact, in principal dimensions 
they are alike. All three ships are plated all round the low 
side, on the walls of the central casemate, and on the two tur- 
rets placed on the midship line of the ship above this casemate. 
But in the ‘ Dreadnought’ the latter is as wide as the ship, in 








* Speed trials are not yet completed. 
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the others its walls stand well within the sides of the ship. 
The ‘ Dreadnought’ may be compared with the ‘ Duilio,’ the 
‘ Dandolo’s’ sister ship, which vessel she closely approaches in 
size. 








| Dreadnought Duilio 
| Displacement . . ° 10,886 tons | 10,401 tons | 
| Horse-power . ‘ ; 8,216 7,710 
Thickest armour on hull . 14 inches | 21°65 inches 
Turret armour . ‘ ‘ 14 inches | 11:8linches | 
No. of turret guns. , 4 4 | 
| Weight ofeachgun . : 38 tons 100 tons 
| Total energy of each gun . 11,357 foot-tons | 40,100 foot-tons 
| Cost . ; : : . 494,160/. 700,0001. | 
| Cost perton . : - | 45/1. 8s. | 671. 6s. 








Though the water-line armour of the ‘ Dreadnought’ is only 
14 inches at the thickest, it is carried all the way round the 
hull, The one point in which she seems to be considerably in- 
ferior to the Italian ship is in her armament, which here, as in 
the ‘ Inflexible’s’ case, shows the weakest item in the compari- 
son. 

The ‘ Peter the Great’ and the English ‘ Devastation’ are 
avowedly rival ships. The following comparison should prove 
interesting :— 





| Devastation | Peter the Great | 
| Displacement . . ‘ 9,387 tons 9,820 tons 
| Horse-power . : . | 6,650 8,700 * 
| Thickest armour on hull . | 12 inches 14 inches 
| Turret armour . ; ‘ 14 inches | 14 inches 

| No. of turret guns. ; 1 | 4 

| Weight ofeach gun . . 53 tons | 40 tons 


| Total energy of each gun . | 8,200 foot-tons | 9,408 foot-tons 


We have no information as to the cost of the ‘ Peter the 
‘ Great,’ but her machinery cost 156,000/. against 61,3271. for 
the ‘ Devastation’s.’ In this case also may be noticed an in- 
feriority in gun-power on the part of the British vessel. 

The ‘Inflexible’ may be accepted as the type of the sea- 
going turret ship in its latest form. Four other vessels of the 





* The new engines ordered in Scotland are reported to be of 7,000 
horse-power. 
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class are being prepared. Two, which are approaching com- 
pletion—the ‘ Ajax’ and the ‘ Agamemnon ’—are about 3,000 
tons less than the ‘Inflexible.’ Their displacement is 8,492 
tons, and their horse-power 6,000. The armament is to con- 
sist of four 38-ton guns. The armour on the water-line of the 
central citadel is thus disposed : ‘ first, 10 inches of teak next to 
‘the iron hull, faced with 8 inches of iron; then 9 inches of 
‘ teak faced with 10 inches of iron; making in all 18 inches of 
‘iron, and 19 inches of armour.’ On the turrets there are to 
be steel-faced plates of 14 inches in one thickness. The two 
others, called the ‘Colossus’ and ‘ Majestic, are somewhat 
larger. Their displacement is to be 9,150 tons, and their 
horse-power 6,000. They were begun in 1879, and are the 
‘ first armoured ships laid down by the British to be con- 
‘ structed of steel.’ The armament will probably consist, we 
are told, of four breech-loading guns of about 40 tons weight 
in the turrets, and six light shell guns on the superstructure. 
The introduction of heavy breech-loaders into the equipment 
of our new ships indicates the beginning of an important refor- 
mation of our naval ordnance. Mr. King says of these pieces 
that they will be ‘the first British breech-loaders ever mounted 
‘in a turret. These guns will be much more powerful than 
‘the 38-ton guns of the “ Dreadnought.”’ Another ship, 
building at Chatham, the ‘ Conqueror,’ with a displacement of 
6,200 tons, is to have but one turret. We find also that a 
ship of a new type is being designed, or probably by this time 
actually begun. The armament will consist of two 43-ton 
breech-loaders, revolving within each of two fixed barbette 
turrets, and a battery of breech-loading guns capable of 
piercing armour between them. 

One ship that will soon be completed is so novel in design, 
that some description of her seems necessary. The late First 
Lord of the Admiralty described her as ‘of a kind as yet un- 
‘ known in any part of the world.’ She is said, when launched, 
to resemble a cylinder floating on its side and deeply im- 
mersed, the ends being tapered, so as to form a bow and stern. 
The top of the cylinder is flattened to form a deck, which is to 
be plated with steel armour. A complete cross-section of this 
curious vessel is similar in outline to that of a peg-top. She 
is built throughout of steel. She is expected to attain a speed 
of seventeen knots an hour, and is to have no guns, her offen- 
sive weapons being her ram and Whitehead torpedoes. She is 
called the ‘ Polyphemus.’ 

It will have been observed that, with the exception of the 
two vessels of special type just mentioned, all the heavy fight- 
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ing ships lately laid down or completed for the English navy 
are-of the turret class. We still have, however, a formidable 
fleet of broadside ships. The ‘ Alexandra,’ the flag-ship of the 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, is of this description. 
She is fully rigged, and has a two-storied battery amidships, so 
arranged as to give a heavy bow fire and an efficient fire to- 
wards the stern. Her displacement is 9,492 tons, and horse- 
power 8,615. Another ship, also in the Mediterranean, the 
* Temeraire,’ has a central battery, and two fixed barbette tur- 
rets on the upper deck. We may compare her with a French 
ship, the ‘ Redoutable,’ of about the same size :— 








Temeraire | Redoutable 
Displacement . : . . | 8,540 tons 8,661 tons 
Horse-power ° ; . | 7,700 | 5,918 
Thickest armour at water-line . | ll inches | 14 inches 
Do. on turrets or casemate 10 inches | 94 inches 
a f| four 25-ton | six 23-ton 
——— 7 r ; | four 18-ton | six light 
j . m } P37 ‘) * 
Cost : . ‘ . | £363,528 £570,000 








(hull alone) 





The price of the British ship is given as including her ma- 
chinery, and compares very favourably with that of the 
French. 

Considering the extreme importance of providing adequate 
protection for our enormous and increasing mercantile marine, 
an examination of the special classes of ships designed to insure 
it will not be without interest, and may properly precede the 
inquiry which it is proposed to make into our relative naval 
strength in general. Allusion has already been made to the 
‘ belted ’ ships which, in all services in which they are found, are 
included amongst the armour-clads. They are, nevertheless, 
specially intended to bear an important share in the protection 
of our commerce on the ocean. ‘ Their object,’ we are informed 
by the Controller of the Navy, ‘is not to take part in close 
* engagements, but to roam over the seas and drive away those 
‘ wasps—fast cruisers—which we are told are to be brought to 
‘ bear upon us by stopping our trade, and preventing our carry- 
‘ ing on that commerce in which we have always taken the fore- 
‘most place all over the world.’ Vessels of the kind are, 
however, few in number, and it is to unarmoured cruisers of 








* These figures are taken from a speech in the French Chamber 
by M. E. Farcy. 
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high speed—aided, likely enough, in time of war by armed mer- 
chant steamers—that we must continue to look principally for 
the security of our maritime communications. 

Our unarmoured cruising fleet is divided into seven or eight 
classes. The ‘Shah’ is the largest unarmoured ship in the 
British service. She has a displacement of 6,040 tons, 477 
horse-power, and a speed of more than 164 knots. She 
carries 26 guns, two of them of 18 tons. The ‘Inconstant,’ 
like her, built of iron and cased with wood, is a little 
smaller, and has about the same speed. The ‘ Raleigh’ may be 
compared with the largest French ships, which she approaches 
in size. 


Raleigh Duquesne 





17 
15°9 knots 


Displacement . r . 5,200 tons | 5,550 tons 
Horse-power . ° . ° 6,158 | 5,9 


Speed . : . : ‘ 15°5 knots 





The British ship, it should be remembered, has been in com- 
mission and at sea for seven years, the French ship is quite six 
years more recent in date. In the next class of ‘iron corvettes’ 
Mr. King makes an instructive comparison between one mem- 
ber of the class and a corresponding French cruiser. The 
principal points of the comparison may be reproduced :— 








| Rover Duguay-Trouin 
Displacement . ‘ : 3,494 tons 5,140 tons 

| Horse-power . ° ° - | 4,964 5,722 

| Speed . ° ° ‘ “1 15 knots | 15 knots 

| Cost 7 ‘ : , .| £156,492 £158,220 


t 





The cost of armament of the ‘ Duguay-Trouin’ is included 
in the above suin; that of the ‘ Rover’s’ is not, but it is pro- 
bably fully compensated for by the excess of the latter’s tonnage 
and engine-power. 

Our author also gives us another comparison which is worth 
reproduction. It is between one of our less recent ‘ composite,’ 
or partly iron and partly wooden, corvettes, the ‘ Garnet,’ and 
the wholly wooden American corvette ‘ Vandalia,’ of—with 
perhaps a single exception—the most important cruising class 
in the United States’ navy. 
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w Garnet | Vandalia | 
canals . _ ; ‘ | 
| Displacement . . ' ; 2,162 tons 2,035 tons | 
| Horse-power . ; . ‘ 2,000 | 1,200 | 
Speed. . ; ; : 13 knots 12 knots | 
Cost :—Hull, ke. . ‘ . £64,355 | £68,862 | 

| Do. Machinery ; ° . £27,111 £29,864 
| 
; ‘ : 


Do. Total 


£91,466 


£98,726 





Not only is the larger, more powerfully engined, and swifter 
English ship the cheaper, but she is built on a better system 
and of more durable materials. In the matter of cost, too, sve 
should bear in mind what we are told in the book before us :— 


‘ A nominal percentage is added to the actual cost of labour, mate- 
rials, and stores entering into the construction of a [British] vessel, to 
cover what is believed to be the ship’s share of the value of main- 
tenance of the plant, appliances, tools, fuel, &c., necessarily employed 
in the dockyards as shipbuilding establishments. ... This added 
percentage is part of the total cost of every ship, and should not be 
lost sight of in making comparisons between the cost of British and 
American ships of war.’ (Pp. 248-9.) 


Iron seems likely to be superseded by steel in shipbuilding 
as thoroughly as it has superseded wood. Two corvettes built 
in 1874 were the last wooden fighting vessels that were or are 
likely to be added to the British navy. On the list now there are 
two classes of steel cruisers ; one composed of two individuals, the 
‘Iris’ and ‘ Mercury,’ both steaming more than 18} knots an 
hour; and another of nine, known as the C class, because the 
names of all the ships in it begin with that letter. In the con- 
struction of the latter some iron is used, but they are built 
mostly of steel, and are cased with wood. They are about the 
same size as the French ‘ Villars’ and her sisters, being of 
2,383 tons displacement and 2,300 horse-power. Their speed, 
however, is from one and a half to two knots less than that 
with which the French ships are credited. With regard to 
this point, we may recall what Mr. King has said in the early 
part of his work: ‘ In examining the lists it will be noticed that 
‘ the speeds of French ships must be overrated when compared 
‘ with the English ships of equal displacement and engine- 
‘ power.” The design of these new corvettes of ours is such 
that they must be regarded as ‘ protected’ ships, but slightly 
inferior in defensive capabilities to armour-clads. W ater-tight 
bulkheads extend from the keel to the upper deck, and coffer- 
dams of iron are built round engines, boilers, and magazines to 
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neutralise the effect of shot. There is also over the machinery 
and ammunition a steel deck an inch and a half in thickness. 

The descriptions given above of the leading ships in the 
several navies of the world will have shown how continuous 
has been the progress in naval design. ‘The moderate plating 
throughout the whole side of an armour-clad has given place 
to armour of great thickness concentrated on a limited portion 
of the ship, the protection elsewhere being provided by sub- 
division into cells and compartments, and the introduction of 
unsinkable materials. The armour, too, has itself undergone 
a change, and the ‘ composite’ or steel-faced plate has already 
been substituted for simple wrought iron on the surfaces of 
turrets and casemated batteries. By this the protection is 
rendered more efficient, as 12 inches of the new plating is said 
to have equal resisting power with 15 inches of the old; whilst 
‘ against oblique fire there will remain beyond this a consider- 
‘able advantage in favour of .the steel-faced plates.’ In the 
unarmoured fleet new materials of construction have been in- 
troduced. As the composite system supplanted the wood, 
and the iron the composite, so now we see that the steel is 
supplanting: the iron. In propelling machinery the low-pres- 
sure engines have been to a great extent superseded by the 
compound plan of low and high pressure cylinders, thereby 
causing a great economy of fuel, and consequently giving to 
ships an increased power of going to long distances from their 
coaling stations. In five years upwards of seventy vessels 
built for the British service have had engines of this kind put 
on board them. It was adopted in France ‘ after its success 
‘ was established in the British navy.’ 

The use of the torpedo as a naval weapon has been greatly 
extended. We have seen that it is to be the chief armament 
of the ‘ Polyphemus ;’ besides which all important members of 
both the armoured and unarmoured classes in our service are 
provided with appliances for using the Whitehead torpedo. 
This is the case too with the ships of foreign Powers. As Sir 
Spencer Robinson has said, ‘torpedoes are but another and 
‘ more destructive form of artillery.’ No navy now is without 
a certain number of swift torpedo boats, which are undoubtedly 
most effective components of a coast-defence force, and may 
perhaps prove of value also on the high seas. The reply to 
the torpedo boat is the machine gun. This weapon admits of 
a rapid continuous fire from several barrels united in a single 
gun. The enormous number of shots which can be fired in a 
few seconds, the accuracy of the piece, and the perforating 
effect of its bullets, seem to render it very doubtful if a torpedo- 
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boat attack could be made by daylight on a ship armed with a 
suitable number of these weapons. In the French navy the 
Hotchkiss gun is used; in ours and in several Continental ser- 
vices, the Nordenfelt. 

Gunnery has not ceased to advance whilst ship construction, 
engine. making, and armour plating have been making pro- 
gress. The heaviest guns carried by Admiral Farragut’s 
flag-ship in 1862, when he captured the Mississippi forts, were 
9-inch smooth-bores, firing 90-lb. shot with 13 lbs. of powder. 
The Krupp 71-ton gun and the Woolwich 80-ton gun have 
projectiles weighing 1,700 Ibs., and the Italian 100-ton gun 
—made by a private English firm—a projectile weighing over 
2,000 lbs. Guns have been chambered; that is, the portion of 
the bore in which the cartridge rests has been enlarged, 
enabling a heavier powder charge to be used, which imparts 4 
greater effect to the shot and diminishes the strain on the 
gun. Mr. King gives some very interesting results of recent 
gunnery experiments. 





‘The 12-inch 35-ton Woolwich gun gives an energy to its projectile 
of 219 foot-tons per inch of circumference, and this is estimated to 
carry it through 14 inches of iron at 500 yards. The shot from the 
new 8-inch Armstrong gun, with 95-lb. charge, will pass through this 
target, or, in other words, the new 8-inch gun of 11} tons can equal in 
penetration the shot from the 35-ton gun.’ (P. 462.) 


We find descriptions of other guns made by Sir William 
Armstrong which possess a similar remarkable power. The 
efforts of private makers to improve the efficiency of heavy 
ordnance have not been confined to this country. Mr. King 
speaks strongly in approval of the powerful weapons produced 
by Krupp of Essen, and says, ‘It is certainly a forcible 
‘argument in his favour, that the manifest tendency of all 
‘ Governments and gunmakers is towards the adoption of 
‘many of those features which he has already incorporated 
‘into his system.” We have (at page 472) a comparison 
between the three heaviest guns known—Sir William Arm- 
strong’s 100-ton gun (which the Italians have put on board the 
* Duilio’), the Woolwich 80-ton gun, and the Krupp 71-ton 
gun. From this+we learn that the amount of iron armour 
which will be penetrated by the Italian gun is 36 inches, by 
the German 33} inches, and by the English (which is nine 
tons heavier than the German) 32 inches; the power in 
relation to weight being highest in Krupp’s weapon. Another 
gun by the latter maker, weighing 18 tons, is said to have the 
same power of penetrating armour as the Woolwich gun of 
38 tons. It is important to notice the power of these weapons 
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of Krupp’s pattern, for it seems that all the ships launched 
within the last few years by Austria, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Holland—the navies of which were at one time chiefly or 
exclusively armed with guns of the English kind—now carry 
those of the German maker. The rifled guns of the German and 
Russian navies have always been either of his manufacture or 
made on the same design as his. Though the Italians procure 
their heavy naval guns from England, they make their own 
gunpowder ata place called Fossano, and seem to have ob- 
tained some remarkable results from it. Some experiments 
with the 100-ton gun are reported, in which ‘the Fossano 
‘ powder gave 2824 foot-tons more energy than the English, 
‘ with a reduction of four tons in the pressure on the interior 
‘ surface of the gun.’ The great accuracy of the Krupp guns 
is also attributed ‘ in some degree to the weli-adapted prismatic 
‘ powder employed,’ an explosive which has long been used in 
the Russian and German services, and which is said to be of 
excellent quality. 

On the whole we do not appear to compare with foreign 
fleets in the matter of armament so favourably as in all other 
particulars. Mr. King does not attempt to account for this 
striking exception to a general superiority, which he never 
fails to point out; but contents himself with observing that 


‘the armaments of all the British ships are furnished from* 


* Woolwich under the War Department, and are not included 
‘in the naval estimates granted by Parliament.’ We learn 
from him, however, that some powerful new guns are to be 
made for the navy. These are to be breech-loaders, and, as 
before stated, will probably be ready in time to arm the turrets 
of the ‘ Conqueror,’ ihe ‘ Colossus,’ and the ‘ Majestic’ a year 
or two hence. 

One of the most interesting parts of this valuable and 
instructive work is that devoted to an examination of the com- 
parative strength of the British and French navies. In it an 
article published by Sir Spencer Robinson in the ‘ Nineteenth 
‘Century’ for March 1880 is criticised very freely. Sir 
Spencer considered our ironclad fleet to be less strong than 
was commonly supposed, and had deducted from the grand 
total of our armoured ships on January 1, 1879, amounting 
to 69, all but ‘thirteen ironclads fit for sea and of enormous 
‘power.’ These he divided into two classes, putting six in the 
first and seven in the second. Against this he placed the 
armoured navy of France, and gave credit to both Powers also 
for ships under repair and requiring repair, which he supposed 


might be ready by June 1880. The result was that by that 
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date England would have eight first-class ships, to be rein- 
forced soon after by three more; and France eight, to be 
reinforced by two more before the end of the year. As to 
the second class, he counted for the English twelve ships, to be 
shortly reinforced by another; and for the French twelve, the 
displacement and thickness of armour of the former being 
decidedly superior. He further went on to state, that France 
had some ironclad floating batteries, and ten sea-going iron- 
clads, some. in indifferent condition. ‘Ship for ship,’ he said, 
‘we have no equivalent on our side, but instead a mass of 
‘ships of most diverse dimensions and qualities . . . alto- 
‘ gether of an unsatisfactory nature.’ 

It was surprising that, considering the eminence and distin- 
guished public services of the author, but little notice was 
taken in England of this comparison, so unfavourable to the 
efficiency of our fleet. This, perhaps, is another indication of 
that deficient interest in naval matters which has before been 
spoken of. It has remained for an American to point out how 
‘very erroneous and misleading’ it was. Of course since the 
article appeared the work of the dockyards in England and in 
France has not stood still, and ships have been launched or 
repaired and made ready for sea in both, in the interval, in 
numbers which render Sir Spencer Robinson's statements 


‘almost obsolete. Nevertheless, it is necessary to call attention 


to a point which really vitiates his whole argument. He 
has, as Mr. King justly remarks, in the case of the British 
armour-clads, ‘applied the most rigid rules of elimination, 
‘ excluding all ships not fully completed, all not in thorough 
‘ repair, or needing new boilers, and all having not more than 
‘six inches of armour ;’ whilst ‘his acknowledged want of 
‘ familiarity with the condition and real efficiency of many of 
‘the French ships precludes any attempt at a thorough 
‘ analysis of their list.’ 

The American writer, whose official inspections of the naval 
matériel of our own and of Continental fleets, and whose great 
technical knowledge eminently qualify him to form an opinion, 
may certainly be regarded as an entirely unprejudiced arbiter 
on the claims of the two navies to superior efficiency. His 


observations may therefore be repeated with profit. He 
says :— 


‘ Had he applied equally severe rules to the analysis of the French 
fleet, there would not have remained from its list of nominal sea-going 
ships more than six or seven of the same [the first] class, even suppos- 
ing them all to be in thorough repair. To illustrate the looseness and 
inaccuracy of the comparison he has made, it may be said that to 
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make out the number of eight first-class sea-going armour-clads fully 
completed belonging to France, it is apparent, although they are not 
indicated by name, that he has to include three wooden ships of old 
style having light armour, and these he sets against modern British 
fighting ships like the “ Dreadnought” and the “ Thunderer.” Where 
the twelve French ships of the second class are obtained is not apparent, 
unless either ships rated as coast-defenders or those still incomplete 
or now obsolete are included, though all these classes are expressly 
deducted from the British list. But it is of course improper to exclude 
from the effective fleet of either nation new ships not fully completed, 
or those undergoing or needing repair, or requiring new boilers. 
Under the former head would be included some of the most powerful 
of the British ships. Any person familiar with the magnificent 
resources of the British royal dockyards, and their numerous [ private | 
dockyards and iron-ship yards, thoroughly equipped with all the plant 
and appliances requisite for modern war-ship and engine constructiort, 
can conceive with what rapidity unfinished ships would be completed, 
and needed repairs would be effected, should an emergency arise de- 
manding it.’ (P. 266.) 


His own comparative estimate gives to the English twenty- 
eight armoured ships, not one of wood, with an average thick- 
ness of armour of 11°6 inches, and an average speed of 13°7 
knots; and to the French twenty-one ships, several of which 
have wooden hulls, with an average thickness of armour of 
11 inches, and an average speed of 13 knots. With respect 
to the unarmoured cruisers of the two nations suitable for the 
ocean service of modern warfare, gun vessels and small craft 
being deducted, the American officer computes that 


‘the modern unarmoured fleet of Great Britain consists of three frigates, 
twenty-one corvettes, and two vessels of the rapid type; while the 
French fleet, after making equivalent deductions and omitting vessels 
of old type, comprises four frigates, two of which are building, and 
twelve corvettes of modern construction. The average speed of the 
British ships is undoubtedly higher than that of the French.’ 


Some value should also be given to the 419 merchant 
steamers of this country between 1,200 and 5,000 tons, very 
many of which have high speed, and might without difficulty 
be transferred to the Royal Navy in case of war. 

In the foregoing survey of the navies of the world, sufficient 
details concerning each of them will have been given to enable 
a correct estimate to be formed of the enormous recent increase 
of naval power in all quarters. The aggregate naval strength 
of foreign States has no doubt been greatly augmented. At 
the same time it is equally certain that, relatively to any single 
State, our own strength is more considerable than it was not 
very long ago. Many persons must remember the well- 
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founded apprehensions with which the near equality of the 
French navy to ours was regarded in the heyday of the Second 
Empire. The distance between the two is far greater now. 
No doubt the French have made and are making great efforts 
to increase their force, and only a continuance of similar efforts 
on our part will insure our keeping ahead of them. But there 
is no sign as yet that we are slackening our pace in the 
ever-continuing race for maritime pre-eminence. It is true 
that our increasing sea-borne commerce, and growing de- 
pendence on foreign imports for our food, render the task of 
maintaining our position a more and more difficult, as well as 
a more and more necessary one. But the impartial opinions 
of the author whose book is being noticed go far to assure us 
that this task is not neglected. The work, indeed, is filled with 
evidences of the efficiency of the British navy, and repeatedly 
bears testimony to the brilliant success of our naval architects 
in solving the apparently almost insoluble problems of modern 
war-ship construction. It places the labours of that distin- 
guished profession in a singularly honourable light. Their 
designs are copied in every navy in existence, even in those 
which hitherto have persistently followed lines of their own. 
We question if there be any other art or science followed in 
England which so universally and indisputably gives the law 
to all countries as that of naval architecture. The skill of 
our constructors has been wisely seconded by the enlightened 
policy of the Admiralty, which, we are told, has been steadily 
to encourage private works, which tends not only to expand 
the resources of the kingdom, but also to obtain the best con- 
structive and mechanical ability. 

We have seen at how low a cost, relatively to those of other 
Powers, some of our most important ships have been built. 
It is pleasant to be able to show that this economy may be 
asserted of our naval administration in general. Taking the 
ordinary annual expenditure of the chief maritime nations of 
Europe, we should find that the average share in the total 
sum expended of every ton of armoured and unarmoured 
fighting shipping in the sea-going squadrons is: in Russia, 
nearly 100/.; France, 541. 6s.; Germany, 50/. 6s.; England, 
43]. 18s.; Italy, 401. 4s.; Austria, 312 8s. But Italy and 
Austria have no squadrons on foreign stations. The average 
share of each member of the personzel is lower in England 
than in France or Germany. A French Admiralty official 
calculated in 1878 that the annual cost of the maintenance and 
repair of each ton of shipping was 3/. 13s. in Francé#ind 1/. 4s. 
in England. The cost of coals and engine-room stores in the 
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former country was 18s. 7d. per ton; in the latter 12s. 1d. 
He also estimated that the general constant expenses of main- 
taining the dockyards, irrespective of the work done in them, 
was 258,000/. for the French, and 147,000/. for the English ; 
and that the general superintendence of these establishments 
in France was more than double that of the English. Sup- 
posing the chief object of a navy to be the protection of the 
mercantile marine and ocean trade, to protect every 100 tons 
of merchant shipping costs annually, in France, 778/. ; Russia, 
694l.; Austria, 256/. ; Italy, 187/.; England, 115/. ; to protect 
every 1,0002. worth of sea-borne imports and exports costs—in 
Russia, about 35/. 18s. ; Austria, 28/. 10s.; France, 261. 16s. ; 
Italy, 251. 8s.; Germany, 22/7. 16s.; England, 17/. 5s. Had 
the trade and shipping of the colonies—other than their trade 
with the mother country—been considered, the English figures 
would have been lower. Whether we spend our money wisely 
or not, there is no doubt that we obtain more for what we do 
spend than any other country. 


Art. III.—1. Jacques d@Artevelde. Par Kervyn pvr 
LETTENHOVE. Gand: 1863. 

2. Recherche des Antiquitez et Noblesse de Flandres. Par 
PHILIPPE DE L’Espinoy, Vicomte de Thérouenne. Douay : 
1632. 

3. Annales de Flandres de P. d Oudegherst. Par M. Les- 
BROUSSART. Gand: 1789. 

4, Korte Levensschets van Jacob van Arteveld. Door LinvEN 
Everwyn. Gent: 1845. 

5. Mémoires sur la ville de Gand. Par \e Chevalier CHARLEs- 
Louis Diericx. Gand: 1814. 

6. Cronijcke van den Lande ende Graefscepe van Vlaenderen. 
Gemaect door Jor. Nicouaes Desrars. Te Brugge: 
1839. 

7. Memorie Boek der Stadt Ghent, 1301-1737. Ghent: 
1839. 

8. Le Siécle des Artevelde. Par LEON VANDERKINDERE, 
Professeur 4 l'Université de Bruxelles, Bruxelles: 1879. 

ue oldest, and perhaps the strongest, link which binds 

England to the continent of Europe, is the relation of 
this country to Flanders. There, on the eastern shore of the 

German Ocean, where Charlemagne planted a Saxon colony 
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a thousand years ago on the littus Saxonicum, still lives a 
people singularly congenial to ourselves. The same eager pur- 
suit of trade, the same skill in manufactures, the same attach- 
ment to municipal government and political freedom, and 
during many centuries a common fear of France, united the 
people of England to the people of Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp. 
In times of trouble and persecution many an English fugitive 
found a refuge in the Scheldt; and from the Counts of Flanders 
to the Dukes of Burgundy, and even to their Spanish descend- 
ants and heirs, the rulers of the Low Countries almost invariably 
looked to the alliance and support of the English Crown. To this 
day the independence of Belgium is an object of paramount in- 
terest to England. The history of the Commons of Flanders is 
therefore one of peculiar interest to ourselves, and we shall make 
no apology for presenting to our readers an episode taken from 
these Flemish annals. A great English poet has already 
given to the name of Philip van Arteveld a lasting place in 
English literature. Our present subject concerns the father 
of that eminent person, whose character and fate were not 
less heroic and tragical than those of his son. The numerous 
works placed at the head of this article sufficiently indicate 
the interest which attaches to the family of Arteveld, and 
we are indebted to them and to some researches of our own 
for the story we are about to lay before our readers. 

Casting about for allies to aid him in enforcing his claim to 
the crown of France, Edward III. was counselled by his 
father-in-law, the Count of Hainault, to secure the support of 
the Flemish Communes. The chief manufacturing towns of 
Flanders had been alienated from their own Count, Louis de 
Nevers—sometimes called Louis de Crécy—by reason of his 
grievous exactions and entire submission to his overlord, the 
King of France. It was at the instigation of Philip of 
Valois that, in the autumn of 1336, the Count, without either 
provocation or warning, threw into prison every Englishman 
found within his territories. Philip’s object was plainly mani- 
fest. There was nothing he more desired than to bring about 
a rupture between England and Flanders, for he had observed 
with much anxiety the excellent relations, based on mutual 
interests, that had sprung up between the wool-producers of 
the one country and the manufacturers of the other. As it 
chanced, he overshot the mark. Edward indeed shortly after- 
wards retaliated by arresting the Flemings within his own 
dominions, and prohibiting the exportation of wool. Deprived 
of the raw material of their industry, the Flemish looms were 
thrown out of work, and the weavers were reduced to destitu- 
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tion. They were sufficiently logical, however, to trace their 
sufferings to their true source, and to regard as their real 
enemy not the English monarch, but their own sovereign. 
Edward, moreover, took some trouble to exculpate himself, 
and assured both the Count of Flanders and the magistrates 
of the chief towns that he much desired to revive the old 
friendship which had proved so pleasant and advantageous 
alike to them and to his own subjects. To these overtures 
Louis de Nevers turned a deaf ear, for the privations of his 
people were, in his eyes, of much less importance than the 
favour of the Prince at whose Court he habitually resided. 

In the following year the States of Flanders, Brabant, and 
Hainault, entered into an offensive and defensive alliance, by 
which they agreed to refer all future disputes between them- 
selves to arbiters chosen from among their most eminent 
townsmen, and to reopen commercial relations with England. 
These resolutions having been communicated to Edward, he lost 
no time in deputing the Bishop of Lincoln and the Earls of 
Huntingdon and Salisbury to negotiate personally with the 
great men and great cities of Flanders. His envoys were 
instructed to express the King’s readiness to re-establish the 
wool-staple in that province whence it had been removed to 
Dordrecht, and to betroth his daughter Joan to the Count’s 
son, Louis de Male—so called from a chateau near Bruges in 
which he was born, and which is still inhabited. The Fle- 
mings naturally attached immense importance to having a 
depét or emporium of wool in one of their own cities, because, 
as we read in the ‘ Cronique de Flandres :’* * Toute Flandres 
‘estoit fondee sur draperie, et sans laine on ne pouvoit 
‘draper.’ The English envoys appear to have visited ‘the 
‘three good towns’ of Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres, but it was 
in Ghent they made their longest stay, and, according to 
Froissart, ‘spent such sums that gold and silver seemed to fly 
‘out of their hands.’ With all their patriotism the worthy 
Flemings had a keen eye to their personal interests; and 
Walsingham sarcastically remarks, ‘ plus saccos quam Anglos 
‘venerabantur.’ There is reason to believe that Jacob van 
Arteveld played a conspicuous part in the negotiations which 
ensued, and Sismondi is scandalised that a prelate so eminent 
as the Bishop of Lincoln should have condescended to hold 





* Cronique de Flandres, anciennement composée par auteur incer- 
tain et nouvellement mise en lumiére par Denis Sauvage de Fonte- 
nailles en Brie, Historiographe du Trés Chrétien Roy Henry, second 
de ce nom. Lyon, 1572. 
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any sort of intercourse with a dealer in hydromel.* A genial 
hospitality was at the same time exercised towards the English 
nobles by Zegher or Sohier de Courtrai, lord of Dronghen or 
Tronchiennes, the grandfather of the brewer, if we follow M. 
Auguste Voisin—or his father-in-law, if we adopt the guid- 


ance of Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove. In either case, he is | 


described by Meyer as ‘ eques Flandrus nobilissimus,’ as a 
citizen of Ghent, and ‘baro precipuus Flandrix.’ Jehan le 


Bel, too, has a good word to say for him, as ¢ ung vaillant che- | 
‘ valier ancyen qui démeuroit 4 Gand, et y estoit moult fort [ 


‘aimé. L’appeloit-on,’ he continues, ‘ Messire Courtesin, et 
‘ estoit chevalier banneret; et le tenoit-on pour le plus preu 
‘ chevalier de Flandre, et pour le plus vaillant homme, et qui 
‘le plus vassaument avoit toudis servi les seigneurs.’ These 
services were now forgotten, as well as the prowess which had 
won the honour of knighthood on the field of battle. Like 
the Van Artevelds, Sohier de Courtrai+ belonged to the 
commercial nobility, and was, consequently, rather popular 
with the citizens than acceptable tothe Count. It is certain 
that his hospitable reception of Edward’s envoys gave sore 
umbrage to Louis de Nevers, who invited him to Bruges 
to attend a general assembly of deputies from the Flemish 
Communes. The invitation was accepted, but on his arrival 
the aged knight was treacherously arrested, and conveyed to 
the Chateau de Rupelmonde on the Scheldt. In vain did the 
towns of Flanders implore the Count to release his venerable 
prisoner, nor was the Duke of Brabant’s intercession a whit 
more efficacious. The Count also attempted to intercept the 
English envoys, but they, being timely warned, returned home 
by way of Holland. 

Irritated by the failure of his conciliatory measures, Edward 
despatched an expedition against Cadzand, a small island 
lying at the entrance of Sluys harbour, and a favourite station 
of the French cruisers employed in intercepting English vessels 
laden with wool. After a stout resistance by the men of 
Bruges, the Count’s brother was taken prisoner, 500 Flemings 
were put to the sword, and the place given up to plunder. 
The loyalty of the Bruges citizens was rewarded by permission 
to restore the fortifications of their town, which had been par- 
tially demolished after the rout at Cassel in 1328. A heavy 





* ‘L’évéque de Lincoln ne dédaigna point de traiter avec ce bour- 
‘ geois, qui levoit contre son souverain I’étendard de la révolte.’—Hist. 
des Francais, tome x. Paris, 1828. 
+ Translated by Carte ‘Lord of Courtesy,’ vol. iii. bk. x. 
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fine was at the same time imposed upon the burghers of Ghent, 
who pleaded earnestly for pardon—their delegates falling on 
their knees before the Count, whose resentment was to be 
pacified neither by money nor by submission. Their misery 
had become almost intolerable. The artisans were reduced to 
the utmost destitution. Some idea may be formed of the 
privations they were compelled to undergo by imagining what 
might have been the condition of the Lancashire operatives 
during the civil war in North America had there been no 
poor law to afford relief, and no charitable fund to preserve 
the semblance of a home for necessitous families. No such aid 
was forthcoming in Ghent. Not a few of the weaver class 
emigrated to England, where they were kindly received and 
enabled to commence life afresh in a foreign land, and where, 
Michelet assures us, they imparted solidity to the English 
character, and developed habits of patience, industry, and per- 
severance. These fugitives settled themselves in the eastern 
counties, particularly at Worstead in Norfolk, which, indeed, 
became famous for a particular kind of yarn spun from combed 
wool. Bands of starving men paraded the streets of Ghent, 
shouting ‘ Vriheden ende Neeringhen!’—Liberty and work ! 
—while idle ruffians inspired the peaceful inhabitants with 
well-grounded alarm, and compelled the white-hooded magis- 


trates to exercise a ruthless severity. 


Happily, at that critical moment a rumour went abroad that 
arich burgher, a man of foresight and discretion, had been 
heard to say that he knew a remedy for the existing evils, and 
that, if his advice were followed, plenty would soon take the 
place of want. It was Christmas time, but no season of 
rejoicing for those who were clamouring for bread for their 
wives and little ones. As usually happens on occasions of 
enforced idleness, crowds of men out of employment gathered 
together at the corners of streets and in market-places, when 
suddenly, as by a common impulse, they began to move in the 
direction of the Paddenhoek, or Toads’ Corner, saying one to 
another: ‘ Come along—let us hear what this man of wit has 
‘tosay!’* They found him whom they sought standing with 
his back to his own door. He listened to their complaints, 
but reserved his reply for the following day, December 27, 
1337, when he invited all who cared to hear him to assemble at 
the monastery of Biloke. This wise and discreet citizen was 
named Jacob van Arteveld, generally represented as a seditious 


— — 





* * Alons, alons oyr le bon conseil du saige homme,’ is Froissart’s 
dramatic expression. 
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fellow, of low extraction, ready to sacrifice king, earl, and 7 
country, to enrich and aggrandise himself. It is worth a little 
trouble to trace this calumny to its origin, and to restore the 
so-called ‘ Brewer of Ghent’ to his true position in history as a 
far-seeing statesman and an enlightened disinterested patriot. 
This article will have heen written in vain if the reader does 
not rise from its perusal with the conviction that to Jacob van! 
Arteveld is justly applicable the eulogy which Clarendon | 
passed upon John Hampden: ‘ He was, indeed, a very wise | 
‘man and of great parts, and possessed with the most absolute | 
‘ spirit of popularity, and the most absolute faculties to govern | 
‘ the people, of any man I ever knew.’ 

Gilles li Muisis, Abbot of St. Martin’s monastery at Tour- 
nai, who died about the middle of the fourteenth century, says, 
under the date of 1345—only eight years before his own death 
—that Arteveld ‘ regnavit per septem annos, et fuit gubernator 
‘ et superior totius ville Gantii ac totius patrie Flandria, et 
‘ad ejus imperium et voluntatem obediebant, et nihil in dicti 
‘ patrid fiebat sine eo.” He adds that he was always accom- 
panied by twenty-five to thirty armed men ‘fortissimis et ad 
* bella promptissimis. Et multa mala evenerunt per eum et 
‘ propter eum.’ This small band of followers was increased to 
sixty or eighty by the Canon Jehan le Bel, who belonged to 
one of the noblest families of Liége, and died about the year 
1370. Describing the ill feeling that existed between Louis 
de Nevers and the Flemings, he proceeds to remark :— 

‘Tl y avoit ung homme 4 Gand qui avoit nom Jacques d’Artevelle, 
et avoit esté brasseur de mies (miel). Celluy Jacques estoit entré en 
si grande fortune et grice envers les Flamens que c’estoit tout fait e 
bien fait quanques il vouloit deviser ou commander par toutes Flandres, 
de lung costé jusques ’ l’aultre; et n’y avoit cil, combien grand qu'il 
fust, qui osast trespasser son commandement.’ * 





From the Canon of Liége we may pass at a bound to Sir 
John Froissart, the authority quoted, directly or indirectly, 
by nearly all subsequent historians. Several editions of these 
famous chronicles passed under the hands of their author, and 
underwent material modifications in the process. The manu- 
script of Amiens is the oldest and most complete: that of the 
Vatican includes only the first portion of the series. These 
manuscripts have been most carefully collated by M. Simon 
Luce in the great edition of Froissart published by the 
Société de ’Histoire de France, which far surpasses all its 
* Les Vrayes Chroniques de Messire Jehan le Bel, ch. xxvi 
3ruxelles, 1863. 
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and | predecessors and is a work of great merit. M. Kervyn de 
ttle | Lettenhove, however, relies on the manuscript preserved in the 
the) Vatican Library, in which it is written: ‘ Avoit 4 Gand un 
as aj} ‘bourgeois qui se nommoit Jaquemon Dartevelle, hauster 
iot./ ‘homme, sage et soutil durement, et fist tant par sa poissance 
loes | ‘ que toute la ville de Gand fu encline a luy et 4 ses volontés.’ 
van’ Itis further said that Van Arteveld was alarmed at the fate 
don, of Sohier de Courtrai, and was seized with the apprehension 
wise} that he himself would be the next victim to the Count’s 
lute) jealousy. He therefore made himself master of Ghent, and 
took care to be always surrounded by a guard of 100 to 120 
‘yarlés tous armés.’ His next step was to raise ‘une sexste 
| ‘de compagnons en Gand que on nommoit les Blans Caperons, 




















says,|) ‘et en fist 4 tous livrée et estoient bien sys mille, et tous les 
leath) ‘ jours mouteplioient-il et portoient volontiers les blans caperons, 
1ator§ ‘ car il avoient mieuls titre de faire mal que li aultre qui nul 
x, et) ‘ n’en avoient, et n’en portoient nuls se il n’estoit tout fin hors 


‘ mauvais.’ 


com-§ Attention is particularly requested for the mention of these 
et ad ‘ Blans Caperons, as it furnishes an easy explanation of the 
im et§ character of the guard which waited upon Van Arteveld. 
ed to} That point will be dealt with sufficiently in its proper place, 


and in the meanwhile it may be convenient to extract Lord 
Berners’ quaint and vigorous rendering of the commonly 
accepted text of the gossiping old chronicler :— 


‘In this season (A.p. 1337) there was great dyscorde betwene the 


revelle,—® erle of Flaunders and the Flemynges; for they wold nat obey him, 
‘ yng a y 7. 
tré ene nor he durst nat abyde in Flaunders, but in great parell. And in ye 
n a4 D great pare! y 
fait et towne of Gaunt there was a man, a maker of honey,* called Jaques 
andres, Dartvell, he was entred into such fortune and grace of the people that 
1d qu'il all thynge was done that he dydde; he might commaunde what he 
1 yng - yade ; 8 
wolde through all Flaunders, for ther was non though he were neuer 
«80 great y* durst disobey his commaundement. He had alwayes 
to Sith one way y ; y 
 & goying with hym up and downe in Gaunt LX- or fourskore varlettes 
rectly, armed, and amonge them there were thre or foure that knewe ye 
pie a y 
f these) secretnes of his mynde; so that if he mette a parsone that he hated, 
or, and} or had hym in suspectyon, incontynent he was slayne; for he had 
manu-§ Commaunded his secret varlettes, that whannesoeuer he mette any 
of the} persone and made such a sygne to theym, that incontynent they shulde 
These ‘lee hym, whatsoeuer he were, without any wordes or resonynge; and 
Simon by y* meanes he made many to be slayne, wherby he was so doughted 
by thi that none durst speke agaynst any thynge that he wolde haue done, so 
J Il its that every man was gladde to make hym good chere. And these 
» a 


* ‘Brasseur de miel ;’ more correctly translated by Colonel Johnes 
of Hafod as ‘a man that had formerly been a brewer of metheglin’— 
mead. 
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varlettes whan thei had brought hym home to his house, than they 
shulde go to dyner where they lyst, and after dyner returne agayne 
into the strete before his lodgyng, and there abyde tyll he come out, 
and to wayt on hym tyll souper tyme. These souldyours had eche of 
them foure grotes flemmyshe by the day, and were truely payd, wekely. 
Thus he had in euery towne souldyers and seruauntes at his wages, 
redy to do his commaundement, and to espy if ther were any person 
that wolde rebell agaynste his mynde, and to enfourme hym thereof; 
and as sone as he knewe any suche he wolde neuer cease tyll they were 
banysshed or slayne, without respyte. All such great men as knyghtes, 
Squires, or burgesses of good townes as he thought fauourable to therle 
in any manner, he banysshed them out of Flaunders, and wolde leuey 
the moyte of their landes to his owne vse, and thother halfe to their 
wyues and chyldren, such as were banysshed; of whome there were a 
great nombre abode at saynt Omers.* ‘To speke properly, there was 
neuer in Flaunders, nor in none other contrey, prince, duke, nor other 
that ruled a countrey so pesably, so long as Jaques Dartvell dyd rule 
Flaunders. He leueyed the rentes, wynages, and rights that pertained 
to therle throughout all Flaunders, and spended all at his pleasure, 
without any accompt makyng; and whan he wold say y* he lacked 
money, they beleued hym, and so it behoued them to do, for none 
durst say agaynst hym; whan he wold borowe any thynge of any bur- 
gesse there was none durst say hym nay.’ 


The portrait stands out clear and palpable, but that it is not 
the true presentment of Jacob van Arteveld will presently be 
shown. Moreover, the hands may be the hands of Froissart, 
but the voice is the voice of Jehan le Bel. The former has 
amplified and exaggerated the narrative of his predecessor, just 
as Hume has improved upon the romance of the latter. A 
contemporary writer, Jan de Klerk, of Antwerp, whose rhymed 
chronicle has been rendered into modern French by the late 
M. Octave Delapierre, appears to have expressed himself far 
more moderately :— 

‘ At Ghent there arose all at once a man who was neither rich not 
noble, but who acquired such an influence that very soon the whole 
country obeyed him. He spoke well, was very courageous, and was 
named Jacques d’Artavelde. Assisted by numerous partisans, he op 
posed the Count of Flanders, and was minded to take measures 
resist him, as well as Philip of Valois, both of whom hated him 
mortally. He succeeded in forming an alliance between Edwari, 
King of England, Flanders, Brabant, and the Count of Holland.’ 


Still more favourable is the evidence of the ‘ Cronique de 
‘ Flandres,’ edited by Denis Sauvage. He is there described 
as ‘un homme de la ville de Gand de moult cler engin, 





* These refugees, according to Froissart, were called ‘les avolez;’ 
according to Jehan le Bel, ‘ les aveulés,’ or ‘ les oultre aveulés.’ 
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‘qu’on appeloit Jacques de Hartuelde. Cestui avoit esté 
‘avec le Comte de Valois outre les mons et en l’Isle de Rhodes, 
‘et puis fut varlet de la fruiterie de Messire Loys de France 
‘(Louis X.). En aprés s’en ala 4 Gand, dont il fut né, et y 
‘ prit 4 femme unc brasseresse de miel.’ 

In the first continuation of the Chronicle of Guillaume de 
Nangis, Jacob van Arteveld is mentioned as the leader of the 
Flemish insurgents, but it is acknowledged that their object 
was not to renounce their allegiance to the French king, or 
even to their own Count, but rather to compel the latter to 
refrain from his evil ways, and to govern them with justice and 
equity. It is true that, when Van Arteveld was encamped 
with Edward under the walls of Tournai, he is spoken of as 
the captain ‘secte Flammingorum pessime.’ Similarly, in the 
second continuation, after an acknowledgment of his eloquence, 
he is pointed at as ‘ iste Jacobus,’ and is accused of attempting 
to murder a priest, ‘sed Deus, qui suorum est custos obedien- 
‘tium, non permisit.’ As few of the old historians can be quite 
trusted fordates, it is hard to say whether or not Meyer * was jus- 
tified in raising Van Arteveld to pre-eminence over his fellow- 
citizens so far back as 1335, though it is not improbable, as he 
was evidently a personage of considerable note and influence 
when Edward’s envoys arrived in Ghent. In any case this is 
what is said of him :— 

‘The men of Ghent were the first, though without the sanction of 
the Count, to promise assistance to the English, and chose for them- 
selves a tribune and leader in James Arteveld, a brave man and 
especially distinguished for his eloquence, of gentle rather than of 
noble blood, who had resided at the Court of the King of the French, 
and on returning to his own house had taken to wife a woman of 


some opulence, a maker of mead, and was elected president of the 
operatives,’ 


Further on, indeed, he is spoken of as a low-born factious 
citizen, who gave to the flames the town and country houses 
of those who had fled with the Count. His civic position will 
be explained hereafter, but under the date of 1337 he appears 
as the duly elected and, so to speak, constitutional President 
of the three great towns, Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres :— 


‘The royal power, however, was held in check by three towns of 
Flanders, who claimed for themselves in all things the supreme mili- 


' tary and civil authority, having appointed Arteveld their president and 


captain. That triad was to Flanders as a senate or a dictator, and the 





* Commentarii sive Annales rerum Flandricarum, autore Jacobo 
Meyero, Baliolano. Antwerp, 1561. 
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whole of Flanders was compelled to obey their decrees and statutes. 
. . - A few of the nobles also were arrested by Arteveld, whom he kept 
as hostages, in order to render the nobility less actively hostile to 
himself.’ 


Van Arteveld was, in fact, the captain of the civic militia, 
raised by the chief men of the ‘three good towns’ to defend 
their liberties alike against foreign and internal foes. Like 
Sohier de Courtrai, he belonged to the ‘ milites burgenses,’ who 
were constantly coming into collision with the territorial nobles, 
whose sympathies were all with the Count and King, and in 
whose eyes the burgher community was composed of a turbulent, 
seditious, insolent rabble. It will have been remarked that 
he is classed by Van Meyer with those of gentle rather than 
of noble blood, while his imprisonment, as hostages, of a few 
members of the baronial order illustrates the difference of 
political views which separated the military from the commercial 
aristocracy. It may be observed in this place that Meyer is 
corroborated by D’Oudegherst* in assigning Van Arteveld’s 
elevation to the year 1335 :— 

‘Or estoit en ce temps capitaine ect grand doyen de ceux de Gand 
un homme faict et nay 4 toutes séditions, appellé Jacques d’Artwelde, 
brasseur, lequel, par ses malicieuses practiques, usurpoit journellement 
et de plus en plus sur les droictz, préeminences, et authoritez du prince, 
dont le dict Comte Louys se plaindoit grandement, et signamment de 
ceux de Gand, entre lesquels et luy yssirent au moyen de ce plusieurs 
questions et debatz.’ 


Pierre d’Oudegherst was a native of Lille, a Doctor of Laws, 
esteemed for his general familiarity with public affairs, and 
much consulted by reason of his special knowledge of juris- 
prudence. Naturally enough, a man of his training and 
peculiar reading, who flourished in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, would be unfavourably biassed in treating 
of a movement which he could only regard as a revolt against 
the divine right of kings and princes. It is much to be 
regretted that the majority of the old chroniclers and historians, 
being for the most part churchmen connected with noble 
families, were inevitably warped by their early reading and 
habitual associations, and filled with ineradicable prejudices 
against all popular movements, and whatever might seem to 
imperil the existing order of things. It must be confessed, 
however, that Professor Lesbroussart’s footnotes are not less 
bitter than the text they profess to elucidate, and it may be 





* Annales de Flandre de Pierre d’Oudegherst, par M. Lesbrous- 
sart. Gand, 1789. 
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that the agitated condition of the neighbouring kingdom of 
France in 1789 may have disturbed the serenity of the learned 
commentator. Be that as it may, a still earlier date than is 
given by Meyerand D’Oudegherst is set forth by a writer who 
has been a good deal quoted within the last thirty years by 
local vindicators of Van Arteveld’s memory. M. de l’Espinoy * 
asserts that it was in 1333 that the Flemings elected as their 
* Rewaert, Gouverneur, et Capitaine, un homme trés valeureux, 
‘sage, et subtil, nommé Jacques d’Artevelde.’ In 1337 he 
confers upon him this high distinction for the second time :— 


‘There was elected as Captain and Rewaert, or Governor, of 
Flanders that valiant and wise man, Sire Jacques d’Artevelde, who 
governed Flanders with much success for seven years seven months 
and as many days, and who at the outset of his government, with a 
view to recommend himself the more to the said town of Ghent, said 
that when he began to build grand mansions and to marry his children 
to knights and noblemen with golden spurs, it would then be time to 
distrust him, and to place no more confidence in him.’ 


If we turn now to Mezeray’s ‘ History of France,’t we shall 
find it recorded how, in 1336, the Flemings 


‘governed themselves by the counsels of a certain Jaquemard Arte- 
ville, a brewer of beer in the town of Ghent, a man of great strength 
of mind and body, daring, and ready to commit all sorts of crimes, 
dreaded by the good because of his cruelties, and followed by mis- 
creants for the sake of the impunity and the largesses with which he 
gratified the populace, whom he was for ever exciting against the 
nobility.’ 


According to this writer, Van Arteveld never ventured abroad 
without a guard of fifty to sixty armed men. French historians 
of later times are content to quote Froissart as an unques- 
tionable authority, and tread in one another’s steps without the 
slightest attempt to exercise their critical faculties. Rapin 
calls Van Arteveld ‘a brewer,’ and evidently regards him as 
a mere firebrand. ‘The credit of that burgher,’ he remarks, 
‘ was so great in Flanders that he had caused the principal 
‘ cities to revolt against the Earl.’ It was excusable in Rapin de 
Thoyras that he could not enter into the broad, statesmanlike 
policy sketched by ‘that burgher,’ but Sismondi might surely 
have been expected to institute a searching examination into 
the proofs adduced by his predecessors for the statements they 








* Recherche des Antiquitez et Noblesse de Flandres, par Philippe 
de l’Espinoy, Viscomte de Therouenne. Douay, 1632. 

+ Histoire de France depuis Faramond jusqu’au régne de Louis le 
Juste, par le Sieur F, de Mezeray. Paris, 1685, 2nd edition. 
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had so glibly propounded. The only liberty, however, he 
permits himself is to amplify the texts which made a ‘ common 
‘brewer’ of Van Arteveld, and to enlarge his business to a 
scale worthy of a fourteenth century Bass or Allsopp. Let us 
hear what he has to say :— 


‘Among the most ardent champions of the public liberties there 
appeared at Ghent a man endowed with rare talents and, above all, 
with a great force of character, who succeeded in organising the 
popular party, in placing himself at their head, and in extending his 
influence over the two other towns of Bruges and Ypres.. He was 
named Jacquemart or Jacob d’Artevelde. He was the proprietor of 
a considerable brewery of mead, and his riches, as well as the number 
of workmen whom he employed, furnished him with the means of 
making himself feared and obeyed.’ 


The body-guard of armed ruffians is accepted without hesi- 
tation, though, subsequent to LEdward’s naval victory at 
Sluys, it is admitted that 


‘this great citizen, in fact, showed himself superior to the nobles 
and kings with whom he was called upon to negotiate. However re- 
markable were the popular eloquence he displayed in rousing the 
people, and the firmness with which he controlled them, equally great 
was the breadth of political views he manifested in the councils of 
two kings, and the valour and military talent he exhibited in the 


field.’ 


The conventional lineaments of the burgher-statesman may 
be encountered in the ‘ Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique’ of 
Messrs. Chaudon and Delandine:—‘ Artevelle, ou Artavel, 
‘ Flamand, brasseur de biére, factieux, éloquent et politique, 
‘causa beaucoup de solicitude au Comte de Flandre ’—so 
much so, indeed, that the Count fled for safety to the court of his 
overlord. Michelet is another follower of Froissart, for Jehan 
le Bel is seldom, if ever, quoted, and he apparently fancies 
himself justified in hazarding the assertion that ‘ Jacquemart 
* Artavelde,’ a brewer of Ghent, organised ‘ une vigoureuse 
‘ tyrannie.” He is not, however, far astray where he remarks 
that ‘ avec toute sa popularité ce roi de Flandre n’était au fond 
* que le chef des grosses villes, le défenseur de leur monopole.’ 
It is more surprising that M. Dewez, himself a Belgian, should 
describe Van Arteveld in his ‘ Histoire Particuliére des Pro- 
‘ vinces Belges,’ not only as a brewer, but as an unscrupulous 
intriguer, subtle and audacious, gifted, indeed, with eloquence, 
of which he made such use that he raised himself to a bad pre- 
eminence, comporting himself as a tyrant and oppressor, and 
displaying a vulgar, insolent luxury. It is true that, in his 
‘Cours d’Histoire de la Belgique,’ he explains how Van 
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Arteveld came to be attended by armed men when he went 
abroad. In his capacity of ‘doyen des métiers,’ or president 
of the guilds, he was entitled to a guard of ‘ zweerd-draeghers’ 
or sword-bearers, while, as captain of the city, he would 
naturally be followed by a detachment of soldiers. This was 
no new thing, but a custom which existed both before and 
after his time. A juster view of the great citizen is taken by 
the compilers of the ‘ Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie,’ in 
which he is acknowledged to have been connected with the 
noblest families of West Flanders. Very little, it is added, is 
authentically known of his youth and early manhood, and that 
is also the opinion expressed by M. Lenz, Professor of History 
at the Ghent Athénée, who published in 1837 a thoughtful and 
well-considered essay on the situation of Flanders at the time 
of Van Arteveld’s accession to power. Of foreign historians 
none has been so bitter as Villani,* who allows himself to 
write in the following strain (lib. xi. cap. Ixxxiii.) :— 


‘At last there arose in Ghent a man of humble family and low 
occupation, who made and sold mead—that is, beer made with honey 
—whose name was Giacomo Dartivello, and he brought himself to be 
master of the commune of Ghent. This was in the year 1337; and 
by his fine speech and frank manners he rose in a short time to such 
a position and influence through the favour of the common people of 
Ghent, that he expelled from Ghent the Count and all his followers ; 
and as from Ghent so likewise from Bruges, Ypres, and the other towns 
of Flanders, they drove out the Count and imprisoned whosoever 
offered resistance.’ 


Here again the bodyguard of truculent assassins comes 
into play, and all the hearsay traditions of the old chroniclers 
are reproduced as history. Far more moderate and reason- 
able is the estimate of Van Arteveld’s character and position 
which is given in De Larrey’s ‘Histoire d’Angleterre, 
* d’Ecosse et d’Irlande’ (Rotterdam, 1707 ):— 


‘ Another ally, less considerable by birth, but not so by influence, 
was the famous Jacques Artevelde, a brewer of beer, who acquired 
such power over the Flemings that their Count was nothing more than 
a phantom, all the great towns obeying Artevelde, whose word was 
absolute. Edward raised no difficulty about negotiating with a man 
who had made himself arbiter of peace and war in his own country, 
which its lawful sovereign had abandoned to him by withdrawing to 
the Court of France.’ 


The preceding statement is not perfectly accurate, as the 
Count had not abandoned Flanders at the time when the 





* Cronica di Giovanni Villani. Firenze, 1845. 
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English monarch began to negotiate with the citizens of 
Ghent; neither is it at all certain that Van Arteveld was 
then actually invested with the guidance of the State. We 
may now pass, however, to the English chroniclers and his- 
torians, who, with the honourable exception of the late Mr. 
William Longman, have followed Froissart as a flock of sheep 
follows a bell-wether, though Robert Fabyan’s favourable 
appreciation of Edward’s ally might well have made them 
pause before literally adopting Froissart’s picturesque romance. 
In the ‘ New Chronicles of Englande and France’ (1516) it is 
written :— 


‘Kynge Edwarde had so sped his nedys with them (the Flemings) 
by the meanys of one named Jaques d’Artyuele, a man of Gaunt, 
which was of great substaunce and passynge other men in boldenesse and 
capacyte of wytte and dyscressyon that the sayd towne of Gaunt, with 
Bruges, Ipre, Courtryke or Courtray, Casayle, and other there about 
condyssendyd * and promysyd ioyntly and hooly to refuse the Frenshe 
Kynge, and to take the Kynge of Englande’s partie, and the rather for 
the warre which beforetyme Phylyp de Valoys made vpon them in 
the begynnynge of his reygne.’ 


Grafton is an almost literal translator of Froissart, with 
whose chronicles Joshua Barnes occasionally commingles 
Mezeray’s history. He describes Jacob van Arteveld as ‘a 
‘refiner of honey, or rather, as others say, a brewer;’ but 
he admits that, ‘ by reason of his great wealth, subtle wit, 
‘and boldness of mind, he had long been of some authority 
‘among the people.’ Holinshed, too, evidently sides with 
the Count as against his rebellious subjects :— 


‘The Flemings that favoured King Edward were put in such comfort 
by the late victory obtained by the Englishmen in the ile of Cadsand 
that, falling to their former practices, one Jaques or Jacob van Arte- 
veld, an honimaker of the towne of Gant, was chosen amongst them to 
be, as it were, the defender of the people, and namelie of the weavers, 
and other clothworkers. Finallie, his authoritie grew so hugelie 
amongst all the whole number of the commons in Flanders, that he might 
do more with them than their earle, and yet the earle to reconcile the 
people to his favour ceassed not to use all courteous means towards 
them that he could devise, as releasing customes and duties of moine, 
pardoning offenses, and othér such like, but all would not avail him.’ 


Thomas Carte relies entirely on Froissart. In dealing with 
the year 1337 he says that 


‘there was in Gand a very rich brewer, or refiner of honey, named 
Jacob van Artweld; of a bold and enterprising genius, exceedingly 





* Scotchmen will notice the peculiar sense given to this word by an 
English writer of that date. 
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popular, and enabled by his wealth to maintain a guard of eighty men 
about his person, with a number of soldiers and servants in several 
towns, to give him intelligence of everything that passed, and to 
observe the directions he should send for strengthening his interest in 
the estates of the country, of which he was more master than the 
count himself. He stuck at no measures of violence against such as 
would not truckle to his power; having despatched some of the no- 
blesse, banished others, and seized their estates: he was by this means 
become so absolute and terrible that nobody durst contradict whatever 
he thought fit to propose in the assemblies of the estates of Flanders.’ 


‘It was necessary,’ he continues, ‘ to gain this man,’ and the 
Bishop of Lincoln undertook the task, which could not 
have been very difficult, seeing that Ar teveld was predisposed 
to the English alliance. Tyrrell also alludes to ‘ one Jacob 

‘van Artefeld, a brewer of that city, who by his riches, 
‘ boldness, and fluency of tongue, had now, upon the flight 
‘of the earl, got the chief authority with the citizens. 
Among modern writers the same unanimity exists. Sharon 
Turner, whose opinion is given for what it is worth, speaks 
of the ‘ambitious brewer,’ and, a little further on, of ‘ the 
‘dominating brewer,’ while Hume improves upon Froissart. 
It is really worth while to extract the passages in which this 
episode is set forth, not merely for the sake of their precision 
and elegance of style, but as a lesson how history is written by 
even a past master of the art : *— 


‘As the Flemings were the first people in the northern parts of 
Europe that cultivated arts and manufactures, the lower ranks of men 
among them had risen to a degree of opulence unknown elsewhere to 
those of their station in that barbarous age; had acquired privileges 
and-independence ; and began to emerge from that state of vassalage, 
or rather of slavery, into which the common people had been universally 
thrown by the feudal institutions. It was probably difficult for them 
to bring their sovereign and their nobility to conform themselves to 
the principles of law and civil government, so much neglected in every 
other country : it was impossible for them to confine themselves within 
the proper bounds in their opposition and resentment against any 
instance of tyranny. They had risen in tumults, had insulted the 
nobles, had chased their earl into France, and, delivering themselves 
over to the guidance of a seditious leader, had been guilty of all that 
insolence and disorder to which the thoughtless and enraged populace 
are so much inclined, whenever they are unfortunate enough to be 
their own masters.’ t 


* History of England by Hume and Smollett, 1854, vol. ii. ite Xv. 
p- 306. 

t See also Hallam: ‘The Flemings, and especially the people of 
‘Ghent, had been during a century noted for their republican spirit 
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‘Their present leader was James d’Arteville, a brewer in Ghent, who 
governed them with a more absolute sway than had ever been assumed 
by any of their lawful sovereigns. He placed and displaced the magis- 
trates at pleasure ; he was accompanied by a guard, who, on the least 
signal from him, instantly assassinated any man that happened to fall 
under his displeasure : all the cities of Flanders were full of his spies; 
and it was immediate death to give him the smallest umbrage: the 
few nobles who remained in the country lived in continual terror from 
his violence; he seized the estates of all those whom he hed either 
banished or murdered: and, bestowing a part on their wives and 
children, converted the remainder to his own use. Such were the 
first effects that Europe saw of popular violence, after having groaned, 
during so many ages, under monarchical and aristocratical tyranny. 
James d’Arteville was the man to whom Edward addressed himself for 
bringing over the Flemings to his interests, and that prince, the most 
haughty and most aspiring of the age, never courted any ally with so 
much assiduity and so many submissions as he employed towards 
this seditious and criminal tradesman.’ 


The gross exaggerations and interpolations with which this 
passage abounds will appear as the true story of Van Arteveld’s 
career unfolds itself. The allusion to Edward’s < assiduity’ 
and ‘submissions’ is a purely fanciful touch intended to 
heighten the artistic effect of the picture, for, in truth, it was 
the English monarch who received the lion’s share of whatever 
advantages accrued from the Anglo-Flemish alliance. Hume 
failed altogether to realise the true character and policy of Van 
Arteveld, nor did he clearly understand the nature of the 
social movement which was beginning its slow development. 
That generally accurate and painstaking historian, Eyre Crow, 
calls the great burgher of Ghent ‘a brewer’ in his larger work, 
while in the abbreviated edition prepared for ‘ Lardner’s Ency- 
‘ clopedia ’ he makes him out to be ‘a brewer of hydromel or 
‘ metheglin.’ Nor is Mr. Green better informed on this subject, 
though aware of M. de Lettenhove’s exposure of Froissart’s 
inaccuracies. After premising that the democratic spirit of 
the Flemings ‘jostled roughly with the feudalism of France,’ 
he thus proceeds :— 


‘If their Counts clung to the French monarchy, the-towns them- 
selves, proud of their immense population, their thriving industry, 





‘ and contumacious defiance of their sovereign. Liberty never wore a 
‘ more unamiable countenance than among these burghers, who abused 
‘ the strength she gave them by cruelty and insolence.’ (Middle Ages, 
part ii. ch. i.) Compare with these two scathing denunciations of the 
transition period in Flanders the more kindly and far more thoughtful 
and just appreciation made by John Lothrop Motley in his ‘ Historical 
‘Introduction ’ to ‘ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.’ 
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their vast wealth, drew more and more to independence. Jacques van 
Arteveldt, a great brewer of Ghent, wielded the chief influence in 
their councils, and his aim was to build up a confederacy which might 
hold France in check along her northern border.’ 


One of two things: if the ‘great brewer’s’ name is to be 
written in French, it should be Jacques d’Artevelde; if in 
Flemish, Jacob van Arteveld would be the correct mode. 
And what is Mr. Green’s authority for the epithet ‘ great’ as 
applied to his business? None of the early chroniclers implies 
that he was particularly eminent as a tradesman. Mr. Green 
makes the same mistake as Sismondi, forgetting that the 
brewers constituted one of the ‘ petits métiers,’ or less con- 
siderable guilds, and that it was partly on that account that 
Van Arteveld, at the height of his power, caused his name to 
be enrolled in their register as an honorary member. It is 
somewhat strange that Mr. Green’s suspicions should not have 
been awakened by a footnote in Sir F. W. Eden’s valuable 
work on ‘ The State of the Poor.’ It is there casually men- 
tioned that baking, brewing, and weaving were, at that period, 
occupations almost wholly monopolised by women, as shown in 
the feminine terminations bakster, brewster, webster. Women 
were also millers, and it is within comparatively modern times 
that in Scotland and the north of England men have applied 
themselves to brewing—a masculine termination for the con- 
ductors of such trades being adopted after they were recognised 
as masculine employments. It is true that Sir Frederick 
Eden was treating more especially of England, but there was 
essentially no difference between the social conditions of 
France, England, and Flanders in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, That Van Arteveld married a ‘ brewster,’ who may 
also have been a widow, is quite probable, and would partly 
account for his choosing in after days to become a member of 
the Brewers’ Guild, in preference to any of the more wealthy 
and influential ‘métiers.’ This view is supported by the 
authority of Nicolaes Despars,* who was a citizen of Bruges 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century, his preface being 
dated October 1, 1562. He is decidedly unfavourable to 
‘Jacob van <Aertvelde, die welcke een rijke keysebrowers 
‘wedewe ghetraut hadde,’ though he commends his courage, 
ability, and eloquence. According to Everwyn,t Jacob van 








* Cronijcke van den Lande ende Graefscepe van Vlaenderen, 
gemaect door Jor. Nicolaes Despars. Te Brugge, 1839, vol. i. p. 316. 

+ Korte Levensschets van Jacob van Artevelde, door Lieven 
Everwyn. Ghent, 1845. 
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Arteveld came of an ancient lineage, and his father, a rich 
‘ poorter,’ or burgher, retired from business, married a noble 
damsel, the daughter of Zegher of Courtrai, lord of Dronghen 
(Tronchiennes). Jacob, he continues, was born in 1295, and 
was appointed page or ‘ edelknaep’ to Charles of Valois, whom 
he accompanied in his expedition to Rhodes. He afterwards 
entered the service of Louis X., and returned to his father’s 
house in 1316. His marriage with a ‘ brewster,’ it is said— 
but without any authority being adduced—was a source of 
chagrin to his family, but he himself took kindly to his wife's 
relations. His name, it is affirmed, does not appear in the 
contemporary list of brewers, and on the death of his first wife 
he married Christina van Baronaige, a lady of noble birth. 
So much for M. Lieven Everwyn, whose researches appear 
to have been a good deal assisted by a lively imagination. 
A just and moderate appreciation of Van Arteveld’s career 
was taken by Marc van Vaernewyck, who flourished in the 
reign of Charles Quint :— 


‘ Sous le valeureux et chevaleresque Jacques van Dartwelle, quoiqu’il 
eut aussi ses défauts, l’administration et la police de la ville étoient 
bonnes; jamais la commune de Flandre, si l’on en croit les anciennes 
annales, ne fut en si grand honneur et en si grande considération.’ 


This would hardly have been said of the administration of a 
man who habitually plundered and assassinated those who 
opposed his will, and set the law at defiance by means of his 
armed ruffians. 

It is time, however, to disabuse our minds of the miscon- 
struction put upon Jacob van Arteveld’s character and pro- 
ceedings through the ignorance, malice, or carelessness of 
the ancient chroniclers, whose dramatic narrative has been so 
heedlessly adopted as trustworthy authority by modern his- 
torians. As already stated, the towns of Flanders, like those 
of Italy, contained two orders of nobility, the feudal-and the 
commercial. The former were territorial barons, while the 
latter possessed only estates and mansions—after the fashion 
of retired merchants and manufacturers in our own times and 
country—though not less ready than the great lords to take 
the field at a moment’s notice, whether at the summons of the 
Court, or in defence of their communal rights and privileges. 
The suggestive remark is hazarded by Baron de Lettenhove that 
the old feudal aristocracy had been used up in foreign expedi- 
tions, and especially in the crusades, in which Flemish knights 
bore a very distinguished part. Members of the Arteveld 
family, he observes, were for a considerable period chatelains 
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of Ghent, and possessed vast domains of wood, marsh, and 
arable land to the north of the town, including the fiefs of 
Triest, Mendonck, and Ertveld or Arteveld, divided between 
the different branches. The name occurs in old charters as 
far back as 1167, but it is worthy of note that there is no 
record of the family arms. Jacob van Arteveld, indeed, is 
said to have borne three hoods argent on a sable shield, though 
probably for the first time in 1338 or 1340, and evidently in 
allusion to his office of Captain of the City. His father Jan, 
or John, was a burgher of good repute, a member of the 
weavers’ guild, and a dealer in broadcloth. In 1324 he was 
deputed as an envoy to the Duke of Brabant, and thence to 
Bruges, where he presided at the release of Louis de Nevers, 
who, for eight months, had been kept under close surveillance 
by those turbulent citizens. From Bruges he proceeded to 
Arques, where he conducted certain negotiations with the 
King of France. In the preceding year he had enjoyed the 
equivocal advantage of being numbered with the burghers of 
St. John’s parish who were deemed rich enough to be honoured 
with the privilege of making up a considerable sum of money 
for the Count’s use, his personal contribution amounting to 
forty livres. 

If M. de Lettenhove may be credited, Jacob van Arteveld’s 
mother was named Livine de Groote, the daughter of a highly 
connected échevin, or alderman, of Ghent. Of this marriage 
were born three sons and two daughters, all of whom were 
prosperous and successful. Jan, the father, appears to have 
died about 1328, at which time Jacob was forty-three years 
of age according to this writer, or thirty-eight if we follow 
M. Auguste Voisin. There is reason to believe that he ac- 
companied his uncle Walter, who was in the service of Robert 
de Béthune, when the latter joined the expeditionary force 
which Charles of Valois led across the mountains into Italy, 
to assert the rights of his wife Catherine de Courtenay. 

During this visit to Italy Van Arteveld may have acquired 
the germs of the policy which he subsequently developed in 
his own country. Be that as it may, from Italy Charles of 
Valois took ship for the Island of Rhodes, where the young 
Fleming obtained his first experience of the military art. On 
the return of the French prince to Paris, Van Arteveld entered 
the service of Louis, commonly called ‘le Hutin,’ and was 
appointed to the honourable office of ‘ varlet de la fruiterie.’ 
In this capacity he waited upon the king at table, offering 
baskets or dishes of fruit upon bended knee, just as in Germany 
‘the Count von der Lippe held the basin and Count Bentheim 
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‘ poured the rosewater at table over the fingers of the Elector 
* of Hesse-Cassel.’* Van Arteveld appears to have remained 
two or three years at the French Court, and there is nothing 
improbable in the supposition that it was shortly after his 
return to Ghent, and whilst he was still a very young man, he 
married a rich ‘ brewster,’ or, it may be, the widow of a brewer, 
presumably his senior. On her death he may very likely have 
taken for his second wife a daughter of Sohier de Courtrai, 
who, in her turn, may have subsequently entered the illustrious 
house of Baronaige. In any case, when the great troubles 
broke out he was chiefly engaged in draining, damming, and 
cultivating his ‘ polders’ at Basserode, though he also possessed 
a town house in Ghent on the Calanderberg, in the Padden 
Hoek, or Toads’ Corner. From this time a tolerably clear 
light falls upon the public life of the Flemish statesman, and 
that he understood statecraft in the highest degree is apparent 
from the epithet ‘ subtle’ so frequently applied to him. 

In their despair the men of Ghent accepted the guidance 
of their far-sighted fellow-citizen, and on January 3, 1338, 
they elected five ‘ hooftmans,’ or captains of the civic militia. 
To Jacob van Arteveld was given the post of president, or 
‘ belieder van de stad,’ his four colleagues being Willem van 
Vaernewyck, Gelnot van Lens, Willem van Huse, and Pieter 
van den Hove. <A guard of twenty-two ‘cnaepen’ was 
assigned to Van Arteveld, twenty to Van Vaernewyck, and a 
smaller number, sixteen or seventeen, to each of the others. 
This is the origin of the band of armed ruffians paid by the 
brewer to work his wicked will. The hooftmans at once 
turned their attention to securing the efficient administration 
of the laws, and with that view came to an amicable under- 
standing with the ‘schepenen’—scabini, échevins—or alder- 
men of the Keure (the municipal charter or corporation). 
There was no dismissal of functionaries, and the only alteration 
made was the transfer of two tax-collectors to other employ- 
ments. Two days later the ‘schepenen’ published various 
ordinances, the enforcement of which they confided to the five 
captains, assisted. by the three principal * doyens des métiers,’ 
or presidents of guilds. The ancient courts of judicature, 
and indeed all the old communal offices and usages, were 
placed on their former footing. Philip of Valois took alarm 
at these earnest and orderly proceedings, so different from the 
turbulence which usually characterised the outbreaks of the 
Ghent-people, and lost no time in despatching the Bishop of 


* Baring Gould’s ‘ Germany, Past and Present,’ vol. i. ch. i. 
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Cambray to Ecloo to confer with the deputies of the different 
communes. When the Bishop offered, in the King’s name, 
to throw open all France to their trade, and reminded them 
that corn and wine abounded in that country, they replied that 
there was abundance of corn also in Hainault, and that what 
they wanted was not wine but wool, without which they could 
purchase neither luxuries nor necessaries. Nothing came of 
that conference; and the magistrates of Ghent, perceiving 
the futility of looking in that direction for the relief of their 
industrial population, deputed two of their number to enter 
into negotiations with Edward’s plenipotentiary, the Count of 
Guelders, then at Louvain. A satisfactory arrangement was 
soon made. Free passage through Flanders was accorded to 
the English troops, provided they paid punctually for all goods 
supplied to them and did no harm to anyone. The rights of 
the Count of Flanders and of his sovereign, the King of 
France, were duly recognised; and, in point of fact, the 
citizens of Ghent pledged themselves to nothing save a strict 
neutrality, in return for which their deputies were permitted 
to procure a large quantity of wool from the English staple at 
Dordrecht. 

Though secretly enraged at these proceedings, Louis de 
Nevers judged it politic to dissemble his feelings, and to sanc- 
tion what he could not prevent. He summoned Van Arteveld, 
however, to his presence, who obeyed, but was attended by 
such a numerous following that the Count deferred his arrest 
to a more convenient season. It is even said that he con- 
templated the assassination of the ‘belieder van de stad,’ and 
in consequence of a rumour to that effect the magistrates 
increased Van Arteveld’s body-guard to the unprecedented 
number. of twenty-eight ‘cnaepen.’ On the other hand, Van 
Arteveld is accused of having slain one Folcard de Roden 
in the Count’s presence; and it is not improbable that such 
a crime was actually committed, though not by Van Arteveld, 
who, according to Professor Lenz, was absent from Ghent 
at that time. In proof of his thorough reconciliation with 
his ‘ good town’ of Ghent, Louis de Nevers was weak enough 
to go abroad in the white hood worn by the civic magistrates, 
but it availed him no more than the Phrygian cap availed 
Louis XVI. His position became so disagreeable, and even 
perilous, that he resolved to escape before it was too late to 
make the attempt. To carry out this project he invited the 
ladies of Ghent to a banquet, which was to be ‘ moult riche.’ 
But ‘ quand il eut ouy sa messe, si dit qu'il vouloit aler voler, 
‘ puis monta, et s’en ala sans revenir, et ainsi faillit la feste.’ 
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The French King, nevertheless, tried to conciliate the 
people of Flanders with fair words and goodly promises, 
with a view to gain time until his plans were matured. On 
the eve of the great fair known as the ‘ Letare,’ the 
streets of Ghent were as usual crowded with holiday folk, 
when a rumour suddenly spread like fire on a dry prairie, 
which at first stunned, and then roused to desperation, the 
terror-stricken citizens. Trustworthy tidings had come that 
the venerable Sohier de Courtrai had been beheaded in his 
bed, to which he was confined by sickness and infirmity. 
On the following day arrived letters from Philip commanding 
the demolition of the city wall, conformably to the treaty 
signed by Robert de Béthune; and on the same* day the 
Bishop of Senlis and the Abbot of St. Denis pronounced in 
the market-place at Tournai a sentence of excommunication 
upon the citizens of Ghent. In this crisis Van Arteveld 
proved himself worthy of the confidence placed in him. He 
appealed to the Pope, and protested against Philip’s usurpa- 
tion of the Papal prerogative to hurl the thunderbolts of the 
Church. He roused the drooping spirits of his fellow-citizens, 
cowed by superstition, and was by them charged with the 
defence of the commune, for it was commonly reported that 
French troops were being concentrated on the frontier. The 
clergy and monks sympathised witk the laity, though forbidden 
to minister the sacred services of religion. There were no 
baptismal rites to save from perdition the new-born babe ; the 
holy sacrament of marriage was forbidden; the dead were 
committed to the earth without a blessing or a prayer. The 
church bells were silent; public worship was prohibited ; the 
terrors of death were unmitigated by holy unction or the 
mystic wafer. A gloomy horror overwhelmed the town, and 
Van Arteveld felt that the path of safety lay in prompt and 
vigorous action. Refusing to listen to the treacherous over- 
tures made by Philip’s envoys at Deynze, and again at Lille, 
he called out the trained bands, and strove to impart as much 
organisation and discipline as those self-willed republicans 
could be induced to receive. 

It was well that he had not suffered himself to be cajoled 
by Philip’s specious promises, for on Holy Thursday the Con- 
stable of France marched into Tournai at the head of a 





* There is a difference of two days in the otherwise consistent 
narratives of M. de Lettenhove and Professor Lenz. The latter makes 
Letare Sunday fall on March 21, while the former makes it fall two 
days later. ‘The same variance is kept up throughout subsequent 
events. 
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formidable army, and two days later was joined by the King 
in person. Watchmen stationed in the tower of St. Nicholas 
Church suddenly descried the enemy’s skirmishers in the 
distance, and gave the alarm. The great bell * rang out the 
tocsin. The townsfolk hastened to their respective posts, 
and the French horsemen, finding them on the alert, drew 
off and made for Biervliet, where a large party of feudal 
nobles had assembled, together with a considerable number 
of ‘ Leliaerts, ¢ fugitives from Cadzand. Summoning the 
citizens to meet in the ‘ Canter, or Place d’Armes, Van 
Arteveld informed them that he had broken down the bridges 
at Deynze and its environs, and gave orders that they should 
be ready on the morrow to accompany him on an expedition 
against the enemy. Appearing before Biervliet, he routed 
the Leliaerts and captured the place without much difficulty. 
It is probable that Philip of Valois would gladly have re- 
nounced further hostilities at this juncture, had his opportunism 
not been frustrated by the headstrong folly of the Count. 
Entering Bruges with a body of armed men, Louis de Nevers 
planted his standard in the Grande Place, and demanded 
the submission of the magistrates. The fullers were the 
first to recover from their surprise, and bravely attacked 
the Count’s retainers; nor had they long to await support. 
The citizens flew to arms, drove the Count’s people out of 
the town, and compelled him to seek his own safety within 
his chiteau at Male. From Biervliet Van Arteveld pro- 
ceeded to Bruges, where he was received with loud accla- 
mations, and a close alliance was concluded between the three 
good towns, whose deputies then waited upon the Count and 
related what had passed. Louis de Nevers affected great 
satisfaction, and swore to maintain the liberties of Flanders 
in their full integrity. 

During the following month of May Van Arteveld and the 
other deputies traversed Flanders in all directions, labouring 
to bring about a general confederation, together with a perfect 
neutrality in the wars of their monarchical neighbours. 
Edward of England professed his readiness to recognise the 





* The great bell called Roclandt, on which were engraven the well- 
known lines :— . 
‘Ik heete Roelandt ; als ik klippe, dan ist brandt; 
Als ik luye, dan ist sturm in’t Vlaender-land.’ 
+ The French partisans were so named after the fleur-de-lys, while 
the patriots calied themselves ‘ Liebards,’ after the Lion of Flanders, 
or ‘ Klawaerts,’ from ‘ Klawen,’ a paw. 
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’ neutral position of the Flemish communes, and in that spirit 

addressed a complimentary letter to the magistrates of Ghent. 
Shortly afterwards he despatched the Bishop of Lincoln, 
and the Earls of Suffolk and Northampton, to negotiate a 
new treaty. The English envoys were met at Sluys by the 
representatives of the communes, and a treaty of commerce 
was concluded on June 10, 1338, on terms very favourable 
to the Flemings, who were empowered to buy wool at the 
English staples in Holland, Zealand, and elsewhere, and to 
travel or reside in England as freely as in their own country ; 
while the people of Ghent obtained the special privilege of 
exporting manufactured stuffs, stamped with the city seal, 
to the English markets without examination of quality or 
measure. On the other hand, permission was given to English 
vessels to navigate Flemish waters, provided they remained 
in no port longer than a single tide, unless under stress 
of weather, and abstained from landing armed men. The 
Count, on his part, was left at liberty to engage in what- 
ever wars he pleased, taking with him only his own retainers. 
Philip of Valois sanctioned this treaty, and in a singularly 
insolent letter to the magistrates of Ghent accorded a super- 
cilious pardon to the ‘ rude, simple, ignorant folk ’ for all their 
‘meffais ou mespris contre les pais par erreur ou par sim- 
‘pléce.’ Towards the end of July the Bishop of Senlis arrived 
in Ghent, and raised the dread sentence of interdict; after 
which Louis de Nevers, accompanied by the deputies of the 
communes, repaired to Tournai, to commemorate the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin Mary. 

Meanwhile Edward had obtained from the Commons a 
grant of 20,000 sacks of wool, which he expected to find at 
Antwerp. On his way to that port he entered the harbour of 
Sluys, where he was met by Van Arteveid, to whose care he 
is said to have confided his consort, Queen Philippa. He 
thence prosecuted his voyage to Antwerp, but there was no 
appearance of the promised wool, and his German allies refused 
to follow his standard unless assured of their pay. At such 
an early date did England adopt the pernicious system of 
fighting her battles with the aid of hirelings. Roused by the 
difficulties of his position, Edward pushed on into Germany, 
and prevailed upon the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria to appoint 
him Vicar-General of the Empire to the left of the Rhine. 
By virtue of that authority he summoned the imperial vassals 
to appear in arms in the following July, with a view to under- 
taking the siege of Cambrai, which commanded the upper course 
of the Scheldt. At the same time he forbade Philip of Valois 
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to assume the royal title, and called upon Louis de Nevers 
and the Flemish Communes to recognise his sovereignty. To 
this summons they paid no heed, though he offered to bestow 
in marriage his second daughter, Isabella, upon Louis de Male 
—his eldest daughter, Joan, being now betrothed to the Prince 
of Castile. Cambrai was at that time the principal city of 
Flanders ‘ under the empire ;’ the two other divisions being 
Flanders ‘under the crown,’ which included the communes 
under Louis de Nevers as their count, and Philip of Valois as 
their overlord, and Flanders ‘ allodial,’ consisting of the Count’s 
personal estates and military fiefs. Edward’s aim was to obtain 
the control of all Flanders in the threefold capacity of Vicar- 
General of the Empire, claimant of the French crown, and 
kinsman of the Count. Edward I1I-fad the patience and 
longanimity of a true statesman; he possessed a quality rare 
in all ages in kings, and especially so at that period—he could 


bide his time, and, having sown the seed, could wait till the A pats 


harvest was ready for the sickle. The treaty recently con- 
cluded with the Communes must have been to a certain extent 
a disappointment, but he was farsighted enough to see that 
the stars in their courses were fighting on his side, and that he 
held the key of the future in his own hand, Philip of Valois 
had nothing to offer in return for the amity of the ‘ good 
‘towns,’ whereas their prosperity mainly depended on a regular 
and ample supply of English wool. Under these circumstances 
Edward wisely resolved to be thankful for small mercies, and 
his prudence and moderation were speedily justified and re- 
warded through Philip’s duplicity and over-haste. 

While the English monarch was passing the winter in 
Brabant, without an army, a band of Leliaerts surprised the 
townlet of Berghem or Bergues, and put to death twenty-five 
burghers belonging to the opposite faction. They thence 
proceeded to Dixmude, where they were joined by Louis de 
Nevers, in the hope of making themselves masters of the place 
before assistance could arrive from the neighbouring towns. 
As it happened, the Bruges militia were just then engaged in 
laying siege to Liedekerke, on the borders of Brabant, but, 
postponing that enterprise for the moment, they suddenly 
drew off towards Dixmude, and by the rapidity of their move- 
ments anticipated the tidings of their approach. The Count 
had barely time to mount his horse and gallop off in the dark 
on the road to St. Omer before the men of Bruges were in 
possession of his camp. In vain did the Communes protest 
against the Count’s treachery, and equally in vain did they 
demand from Philip the restitution of Douai, Lille, and other 
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chatellanies of which they had been wrongfully dispossessed. 
Their claims and remonstrances were alike neglected, and the 
citizens of the Flemish towns became more and more alienated 
from a sovereign who appeared to take pleasure in withholding 
from them the justice and protection to which they were en- 
titled. Towards the close of summer Edward led his German 
auxiliaries against Cambrai, but, obtaining information of 
Philip’s arrival at Peronne, he raised the siege, crossed the 
Scheldt, and offered battle to his rival, The French king, 
though his army was superior in numbers, was too wary to 
commit himself to the fortune of arms unless assured of victory, 
and towards the end of October fell back to St. Quentin, 
while Edward found himself constrained to disband his army 
and retire into Brabant for the winter. 

Meanwhile the Flemish Communes proposed to recover 
possession of Lille, Douai, and St. Béthune, but were foiled 
by the superior diplomacy of the Count. Inviting them to 
send deputies to meet him at Courtrai for the purpose of 
coming to a satisfactory arrangement, he contrived to spin 
out the negotiations until the English monarch had with- 
drawn into winter quarters, when they were broken off by 
his abrupt departure from Courtrai. The French garrisons 
along the frontier thereupon made frequent incursions into 
Flemish territory, plundering unwalled towns and hamlets, 
and inflicting all manner of wanton wrongs upon the rural 
population. Indignant at the Count’s duplicity, the Com- 
munes now resolved to transfer their allegiance to Edward 
III., under certain conditions, and they accordingly sent 
deputies to Brussels to confer with him upon this delicate 
subject. Acting as chief spokesman, Van Arteveld laid before 
him the manifold grievances from which they had so long 
suffered, and implored his protection against their recurrence. 
They dared not, he said, openly join the King of England 
against their sovereign lord, because Popes Clement V. and 
John XXIJ. had threatened them with an enormous fine, 
payable to the Papal see, on pain of excommunication, if ever 
they proved disloyal to the King of France. That objection 
would, of course, fall to the ground were Edward to assume 
that style and title, instead of merely challenging Philip’s 
pretensions as an abstract proposition. After a brief con- 
sultation with his council, Edward agreed to quarter the fleurs- 
de-lys with the arms of England, and caused a seal to be 
engraved with the motto, ‘Dieu et mon droit.’ The King 
then accompanied Van Arteveld to Ghent, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Antwerp to hold a general assembly of vassals and 
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allies. Among the archives of Bruges is still preserved the 
covenant by which the Communes of Flanders accepted 
Edward III. as their sovereign lord, so long as he respected 
their ‘customs, usages, privileges, and liberties.’ On their 
part they pledged themselves to maintain his lawful claims 
against all comers, not even excepting ‘the illustrious and 
‘magnificent lord, Philip Count of Valois,’ though they took 
care to leave a loophole for escape, if the need should arise, by 
stipulating that, in the event of their hereafter discovering a 
flaw in those claims, they shall be at liberty to acknowledge 
themselves vassals of the rightful wearer of the crown of 
France. They also reserved the rights of their Count, Louis 
de Nevers, to whom they were ready to give due submission 
in all lawful things, provided that he, on his part, deferred to 
their ancient rights and privileges, for, said they, ‘it ever was, 
* is, and will be their intention to lend their aid to the main- 
‘ tenance of peace and tranquillity, and to the leading of an 
‘ honest life, injuring no one, but rendering to each his due.’ 
It was at Ghent that the arms of England and France were 
first seen quartered upon the same shield, the prelude to a 
hundred years of war and misery, and to centuries of mutual 
jealousy and distrust between two nations who might so easily 
and naturally have been fast friends and allies. From that 
city also issued Edward’s first public deeds and ordinances as 
King of France. On January 26, 1340, three charters were 
granted by Edward ‘ King of France and England to the 
‘ inhabitants of the good towns of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, 
‘ and of the common land of Flanders, in consideration of their 
‘very great loyalty, goodness, obedience, and services ’— 
reasons founded on hope rather than on memory. By the 
first he undertook to establish a staple or mart in Flanders or 
Brabant; to sanction the free import into England of all kinds 
of woollen manufacture stamped with the seal of either of 
those provinces; to concede to the Flemings resident in 
England the rights and privileges of native-born subjects; to 
conclude no treaty of peace with Philip of Valois without 
their knowledge and consent; and to protect Flemish vessels 
against the cruisers of all other nations. By the second 
charter, Edward bound himself to assemble his naval forces to 
sweep the Channel clear of French war-ships and pirates; to 
place oa board a large contingent of combatants raised in 
Flanders and Brabant, but paid from the English treasury ; 
to pay to the Communes a sum of 140,000/. sterling, by four 
equal instalments; and to fix the wool-staple at Bruges for 
fifteen years. The third charter was apparently still more 
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liberal, though the people of Flanders were not destined to 
reap much benefit from it. The King of England and France 
renounced all pretensions to Lille, Douai, Béthune, and Or- 
chies, and restored to Flanders the county of Artois and the 
town of Tournai. He declined to be in any way indebted for 
his authority to the Pope, and resigned for ever the pre- 
rogative of launching interdicts. He promised never to inter- 
fere with the walls and fortifications of Flemish cities, or to 
impose taxes or duties in any form. Finally, he engaged to 
introduce a common gold and silver currency for France, 
England, Flanders, and Brabant. Through the immediate 
influence of Van Arteveld a close alliance had already been 
contracted between Flanders and Brabant, by which their 
respective lords were forbidden to make either war or peace 
without the assent of the two peoples. 

Free trade between the two States was secured, a common 

currency was agreed upon, and no commercial changes were 
to be introduced without mutual consent. In the event of 
disputes and differences occurring, the point at issue was to 
be referred to a council of ten, of whom four members were 
to be nominated by the Duke ‘of Brabant and the Count of 
Flanders, and the six others by the Communes of Louvain, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, and Ypres. Thrice in the year 
the two great lords and deputies from the six towns were 
to meet, in turn, at Ghent, Brussels, and <Alost, to take 
counsel together and remove all obstacles to the smooth and 
efficient working of the compact. This act of union was 
signed by eighty barons, knights, and deputies, and a little 
later the Count and Communes of Hainault signified their 
adhesion. A confederation of the States of Flanders, Bra- 
bant, and Hainault, a parliament in which the democratic 
element held its own against ancient feudal associations and 
prejudices, the independence of the Communes, the integrity 
of their territory, free trade, a fixed common currency, in- 
dustry and commerce undisturbed by foreign ambition and 
intrigues—such was the policy of J acob van Arteveld. A 
man who, in the middle of the fourteenth century, could con- 
ceive and execute such a farseeing programme, was no factious, 
seditious, self-seeking demagogue, but an enlightened and 
patriotic statesman. If the arrangement proved pr remature and 
ephemeral, it was because the assassination of Van Arteveld 
destroyed the mainspring of the delicate mechanism, and there 
was no one to supply his place. 

Completely dependent on France, Pope Benedict XII. ad- 
dressed a peremptory letter to the Flemings, enjoining them 
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ped to remain loyal to their sovereign prince, and reminding them 
a of the disasters that had befallen them whenever they had 
Jr striven to wrench themselves asunder from France. A Flemish 
he lord of large possessions and considerable personal distinction 
for accordingly proceeded to Avignon to notify to the Holy Father 
- that the Communes now recognised the sovereignty of Edward 
r= | IIL., who had formally renounced his prerogative of interdict, 
* and to crave the cancelment of all clauses in previous treaties 
” which recognised that right in the wearer of the French 
oe crown. Nothing came of that incident, and it is uncertain if 
me the envoy was even admitted to an audience. About the same 
_ time, however, the Pope wrote to the King of England, re- 
oe pudiating his pretensions, and warning him to place no con- 


fidence in his Flemish and German auxiliaries, who would 
serve under him no longer than suited their own immediate 





a interests. Edward’s reply, dated from Ghent, February 8, 
air set forth his claim to the throne of France, and affirmed his 
of intention to restore to the Communes the charters they enjoyed 
to under Louis LX., to renounce the right of arbitrarily imposing 
yi taxes, and under no circumstances to tamper with the coinage. 
of He further alluded to his great desire to deliver the Holy 
ay Land out of the hands of the unbelievers, and concluded by 
wal demanding the homage of every Frenchman, whether of high 
“ted or low degree, before the forthcoming festival of Easter, on 
ke pain of being dealt with as a rebel and a traitor. He then 
nd crossed over to his own dominions, but leaving Queen Philippa 
pas in Ghent, where she gave birth to the famous John of Gaunt, 
tle ‘time-honour’d Lancaster,’ and in the preceding year Lionel, 
Cr Duke of Clarence, had been born at Antwerp. It is related 
wil that Katharine of Courtrai, wife of Jacob van Arteveld, being 
tic confined about the same time, her child was held at the font by 
nd the Queen of England, and named after her Philip. This was 
he whose brief career terminated at Roosbeke. 


A fresh sentence of excommunication was launched on 
April 4, 1340, against the people of Flanders by the Bishop 


A | of Senlis, assisted by the Abbot of St. Denis, but Edward 
a 5 lessened the effect of this blow by sending over English priests, 
18, § who officiated in the Flemish’ churches without regard to 
nd Benedict’s displeasure. That same evening a large body of 
a ' ‘men-at-arms, supported by a strong detachment of onal 


men, sallied forth from Tournai, and ravaged the country a 


re | far as Berghem, when they were suddenly attacked by Son 

Arteveld at the head of the Ghent militia, and were 
d- driven back in headlong flight to whence they came. That 
2m 





valiant leader now summoned the men of Ypres to join 
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him in laying siege to Tournai, but unhappily they turned | 
aside, under the Earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, to punish the | 


Genoese garrison of Armentiéres. Emboldened by their suc- 
cess in this enterprise, they thought to carry the important 


town of Lille with equal facility. Pushing forward without | 


order or discipline, they fell into an ambuscade, and were either | 


cut to pieces or taken prisoners—among the latter were the two 
English earls. In consequence of this misadventure Van 
Arteveld was constrained to abandon his designs upon 
Tournai, and to return to Ghent. Shortly afterwards, how- 


ever, he again took the field at the head of 60,000 armed | 


citizens, and, marching to the aid of the Count of Hainault, 
compelled the French under the Duke of Normandy to raise 
the siege of Thun l’Evéque, gallantly defended by two brothers 
of Sir Walter Manny. 


While the men of Ghent and their captain were absent 


on this expedition, Edward ILI. won a brilliant victory over 
the French fleet in the harbour of Sluys, when 3,000 of 


the enemy perished by the sword or by drowning. A great ) 


slaughter is said to have been made by the mariners of 
Bruges, who sailed down the Damme canal and fell upon 
the rear of the French, already disordered by the impetuous 
attack of the English. The King, though severely wounded, 
hastened to Bruges, where he asked after his ‘ compére’ 
Jacob van Arteveld, and was told that he was at that moment 
warring in defence of the territory of Hainault. Accepting 


the freedom of the town of Bruges, Edward went on to — 


Ardenberg, where he was met by his ‘ gossip,’ who had been 


doing good service to his cause at Valenciennes by expatiating | 
in the market-place, with commanding eloquence, upon his | 
title to the crown of France. ‘Singulari vir facundié’ is 


the tribute extorted from the reluctant Meyerus, while 
Froissart relates that ‘he dyde so by his great wysdome and 


‘ pleasant wordes, that all people that harde hym praysed hym : 


‘moche, and sayd howe he had nobly spoken and by great 
‘ experyence. And thus he was greatly praysed, and it was 
‘ sayd y‘ he was well worthy to gouern ye countie of Flaunders.’ 
Froissart, by the way, misplaces Van Arteveld’s oratory at 
Valenciennes, which he makes posterior to the naval battle at 
Sluys, and represents Edward as being present and exhibiting 
a generous hospitality. 

From <Ardenberg, where the King celebrated a thanks- 
giving for his great victory, they rode together to Bruges 
to take counsel with the deputies of the Communes. The 
Flemings insisted that Edward should commence hostilities 
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with the siege of Tournai, which had been wrongfully torn 
from Flanders by Philip the Fair, and promised to co-operate 
with a contingent of 100,000 men under their Ruwaert, 
Jacob van Arteveld, besides raising a second army of 50,000 
men to serve in the Artois under Count Robert, at whose 
pernicious instigation Edward had originally been induced to 
put forth his claim to the kingship of France. This vast 
host of militia received no pay, either from the King or 
their respective Communes, but kept the field at their own 
charges. Within five days Van Arteveld had taken the road 
to Tournai with 40,000 men, who were largely reinforced as 
the siege went on. Several vigorous assaults were given by 
the Flemings, all of which were successfully repulsed. For 
the first time the Communes made use of cannons called 
Ribaudequins, which threw heavy stones, but no progress was 
made, and at length the siege was converted into a blockade. 
Flying columns of English soldiers and Flemish militia laid 
waste the country as far as Lens and Lille, while Philip of 
Valois lay quietly encamped at Aire. After a time he moved 
to the bridge of Bouvines—a name of evil omen to Flanders— 
and took up a strong position, whence he could observe the 
enemy without being forced to give battle at a disadvantage. 
Impatient at his ill success, Edward challenged his rival to 
single combat, but Philip was far too wise to leave to chance 
what he was sure to obtain by sagacity. Thoroughly worn 
out by their idle labours and sufferings, both the English and 
Flemish leaders gladly accepted the mediation of Jeanne de 
Valois, sister to the King of France and mother of the Count 
of Hainault. The siege had dragged on through.seventy-four 
days, when, on September 25, a truce was agreed upon, to 
last until the festival of St. John the Baptist in the ensuing 
year, 1341. There is some reason to believe that the two 
kings would willingly have made peace with one another 
without taking much account of the Flemings, but Van 
Arteveld asserted himself so strongly that in the end the Truce 
of Esplechin was more favourable to the Communes than to 
the other belligerents. Philip thereby renounced for himself 
and his heirs for ever the right of excommunicating the people 
of Flanders, discharged all fines and obligations that were 
hanging over them, and even consented that no Leliaerts 
should be permitted to return to their homes without the 
previous sanction of the opposite party which happened for the 
moment to be in power. 

On October 7 Van Arteveld rendered an account of his 
conduct before Tournai to his fellow-citizens assembled in the 
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principal market-place, and received their hearty approval. 
The magistrates then tore down the bulls and sentences of 
excommunication that had been posted up in different parts 
of the town, and cut them into shreds with scissors. Louis 
de Nevers, as usual, ratified all that had been done, and pro- 
fessed entire satisfaction. The English monarch, on his part, 
was then in great straits for money. Through the mediation 
of Van Arteveld he obtained from the Communes a loan of 
50,000 marks, but was warned by the Counts of Hainault 
and Guelders not to trust too implicitly to his friends at 
Ghent, who were quite capable of seizing his person and 
handing him over to Philip in return for certain valuable 
considerations. His presence in England was, moreover, so 
urgently required that he went off secretly to Sluys, and, 
after encountering a severe storm, arrived in London un- 
expectedly at midnight, in time to baffle the machinations 
of his enemies. The Truce of Esplechin was ultimately pro- 
longed to June 24, 1342; but in the month of August, 
1341, the Flemings again advanced to the French frontier, 
and came in sight of the French army not far from Gravelines. 
There they halted in expectation of being shortly joined by 
their English allies, but as these made no sign of coming to 
their aid, the magistrates of Ghent deputed Van Arteveld’s 
wife, Katharine of Courtrai, to proceed to London with great 
powers, in the hope that Edward’s chivalrous gallantry might 
be roused on their behalf.* The lady was received with 
all possible respect, and every morning at her reveillée the 
King’s musicians played beneath her windows ‘in honour of 
‘the land of Flanders.’ Edward himself, however, had 
crossed over into Brittany, whither Katharine followed him. 
Being wrecked off Brest, she took horse and rode off to the 
English camp, where she encountered a sister of Louis de 
Nevers, who had espoused the English cause with ‘the courage 
‘of a man and the heart of a lion.’ Though treated with 
great deference, the illustrious representative of Flanders does 
not appear to have sped in her mission, and the Flemish 
* According to Froissart, Van Arteveld, on a previous occasion, was 
sent to England with some other deputies and lodged in the ‘ Rue de 
‘la Réole” The King and Queen were then at Eltham, whither the 
envoys proceeded, and were entertained at dinner. Great attention 
was paid to Van Arteveld, who acted as spokesman, and obtained a 
promise that a wool-mart should be established in Flanders, This 
promise was ratified by the King’s Council at Westminster, and a large 
supply of wool was at once forwarded to Sluys, Damme, and Bruges. 
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militia only escaped from their perilous position by giving in 
their adhesion to the prolongation of the Truce of Esplechin. 

On November 9 Louis de Nevers met the deputies of the 
Communes at Damme, near Bruges, and in a sort of parlia- 
ment strongly exhorted them to repudiate the English alliance, 
and return to their ancient allegiance to Philip of Valois. 
Failing in this attempt, the Count is accused of entering into a 
plot to overthrow the commercial aristocracy, trusting to the 
co-operation of the lower orders, always jealous of those imme- 
diately above them. The three ‘good towns’ had extorted 
from the Count a charter which conferred upon them the 
exclusive monopoly of weaving, to the prejudice of the small 
towns. The artisans, thus deprived of their livelihood, naturally 
demurred to such selfish and high-handed proceedings, and 
at Ardenberg flew to arms, At this critical juncture Van 
Arteveld displayed his usual promptitude, and, hastening to 
the seat of disturbance, slew with his own hand one Peter 
Lammens on the threshold of his own house—‘ probum ac 
‘ nobilem virum,’ as he is described by Meyer. ‘This act of 
violence for a moment shocked and alarmed his followers, till 
he bade them enter the house, where they would find a sufficient 
proof of the dead man’streachery. They rushed in and found 
a banner—probably the banner of a weavers’ guild—where- 
upon indignation gave place to admiration, and they warmly 
applauded the deed which at first they were disposed to blame. 
Unhappily, episodes of this kind are only too frequent in the 
annals of Flanders, and to a certain extent excuse Hallam’s 
harsh appreciation of those sturdy democrats. Louis de 
Nevers became alarmed for his own safety, and in the first 
week of 1342 fled to the Court of France. 

It is now time to consider the principles by which Van Ar- 
teveld was guided in his administration of Flanders. Even 
his enemies admit that during the seven years and seven months 
of his supremacy the country attained to a degree of wealth, 
prosperity, and influence, which it had never before enjoyed. It 
is open, indeed, to doubt whether he nominally held the office 
of Ruwaert,* but there can be no question that he was virtu- 
ally commander-in-chief of the Flemish militia, and president 
of the three good towns of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres. In 
this capacity he prohibited all tampering with the currency, 
and caused a canal to be dug from Ghent to Damme, by means 
of which water communication could be maintained with Eng- 
land. The owners of the lands thus appropriated to the 





* From ‘ Ruhe warten,’ to keep the peace: Anglicé ‘ ward’ or ‘ warden.” 
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public service were handsomely compensated, and from the 
manner in which this fact is mentioned by M. L’Espinoy it may 
be inferred that such considerateness was unusual in those 
days. It is said that Flanders was now divided into three mi- 
litary circles, and it may be that what was previously a com- 
mon understanding was now, for the first time, definitely 
arranged; but it is certain that the three good towns had long 
arrogated to themselves the right of imposing their will on the 
other communes, and of regulating at least the foreign rela- 
tions of the whole country of Flanders. It is further stated 
that, for military purposes, the town of Ghent was marked out 
into 250 sections in order to facilitate the assembling of the 
trained bands to meet a sudden emergency. 

Another innovation is attributed to Van Arteveld, though 
M. Vanderkindere disputes his claim to originality, and shows, 
almost conclusively, that he merely revived and modified an 
old arrangement. It is, however, commonly averred that 
Van Arteveld divided the citizens of Ghent into three classes, 
the ‘ poorterye,’ the ‘ weverye,’ and the ‘neeringhen.’ The 
‘ poorters ’ were wealthy burghers, sons or descendants of men 
who had retired from business, and exercised a large here- 
ditary influence with a conservative tendency. The ‘weavers,’ 
. whose numbers have been estimated at 40,000 men, depended 
upon the maintenance of peaceful relations with all their neigh- 
bours, especially with the English, from whom they drew almost 
entirely their supply of the raw material. Their political 
principles were of a democratic and revolutionary order, at the 
same time that they stoutly asserted their own monopoly, as 
shared with their brethren of Bruges and Ypres, to the pre- 
judice of the smaller towns. The ‘ neeringhen’ comprised all 
other industries, with the exception of the fullers, and had made 
themselves notorious for their wild excesses and tumultuous out- 
breaks. But here we are met by the obvious objection that no 
mention is made of the fullers, whose rivalry with the weavers 
was frequently illustrated by violence and bloodshed. In this 
difficulty M. Vanderkindere adduces cogent reasons for believ- 
ing that Van Arteveld struck out the ‘ poorters’ from the muni- 
cipal council, and conferred the total magisterial authority and 
civic government upon the three classes actually engaged in 
trade, commerce, and industry, represented in council by their 
respective ‘dekenen,’ or ‘ deacons.’ As the ‘ neeringhen’ con- 
sisted of fifty-two ‘ petits métiers,’ including the brewers, the 
council would have been swamped, had each of these deputed 
its ‘deacon’ to the governing board. It was consequently 
ruled that these fifty-two ‘dekenen’ should elect an ‘ euver- 
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‘ deken,’ whose position should be similar and equal to that of 
the masters of the two principal guilds. The ‘ poorters,’ to 
preserve their local influence, now inscribed themselves mem- 
bers of one or other of these fraternities. Van Arteveld, for 
obvious reasons, chose the Brewers’ Guild,* and was at once 
elected their ‘deken,’ and straightway the other ‘dekenen’ 
unanimously made choice of him as their ‘euverdeken.’ In this 
capacity he was entitled to a guard of ‘swert draegers,’ or 
swordsmen, clothed in red tunics, with stripes on their sleeves. 
There seems to have been a re-election of captains in 1342, 
when the popular choice again acclaimed Jacob van Arteveld 
as their chief hooftman, giving him as colleagues ‘ Willem 
‘ van Vaernewijc, Gelloet van Leins, Pieter van Candenhove, 
‘ and Joos Hapere,’ of whom, notwithstanding a slight difference 
in the spelling of the names, the last only was a new man. 

In that same year lamentable disturbances broke out at Pope- 
ringhe. Although Louis de Nevers, probably under coercion, 
had conferred the monopoly of the cloth manufacture upon 
Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres, he is accused of secretly instigat- 
ing the citizens of the excluded towns to resent this privilege, 
and to contravene his own charter. The weavers of Poperinghe 
thus drew down upon that place the jealous wrath of the 
favoured citizens of Ypres, who fell furiously upon the town, 
slew many of its inhabitants, and destroyed all the cloth-looms 
in the adjacent hamlets. A riot in the following year took 
place in Ghent, where Jan Steenbeke accused Van Arteveld 
of violating his oath and aiming at a military dictatorship. 
Van Arteveld denied the charge with vehemence, and would 
have slain his accuser on the spot, had he not fled to his own 
house, in which he was besieged by members of at least thir- 





* The ‘Memorie-Boek der Stadt Ghent’ and the Vicomte de 
Thérouenne describe this incident in identical terms, the one in 
Flemish, the other in French. They both express themselves to the 
following purport :—-‘ The said Jacques d’Artevelde, although he was 
‘of gentle birth and of noble extraction, to stand better in the favour 
‘of the people who had raised him, chose and selected a guild, which 
‘was that of the brewers, not that he fol'owed that business, but to 
‘enjoy its privileges and immunities, and was elected the first souve- 
‘rainen deken (or doyen-souverain) of the said town, where he wax 
‘much loved and esteemed : in which he was followed by several other 
‘noblemen of the town, in order to be in favour with the people, and 
‘in the hope of attaining that dignity and office of sowverain-doyen ; 
‘and through this it is that Messer John Froissart and other historians 
‘write that the said Jacques d’Artevelde was a brewer—not being cog- 
‘nisant of his person or quality.’ 
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teen, perhaps of twenty-six guilds. The magistrates, however, 
intervened, and restored tranquillity by confining Van Arte- 
veld in the prison, known as that of Gerard the Devil (Gerards 
dievels steen), while Steenbeeke was carried off to the Grae- 
vensteen, or Count’s prison. Armed men crowded into Ghent 
from all the country round, but the civic authority was so 
firmly established that a regular enquiry was instituted, which 
resulted in Van Arteveld’s release, and in the banishment of 
his adversary and fifty-two of his partisans—exclusive, says 
Meyer, of a ‘ matrona quedam honesta.’ 

A far worse business than this was the great fight in the 
Friday market-place, on Monday, May 2, 1345, between the 
weavers and the fullers. The latter, it is said, demanded 
higher pay for their labour, which was refused in such a 
manner that they flew to arms. The real motive of this 
civic commotion is very obscure, but apparently it had more 
to do with mutual jealousy than with a difference about the 
value of their services. The mad fury with which the battle 
was fought attests a deeper and fiercer animosity than could 
have been engendered by a dispute about a groat a day 
more or less. In vain did the priests endeavour to separate 
the combatants by carrying aloft the consecrated Host. 
Neither weavers nor fullers cared, at such a moment, for the 
ministers or symbols of religion. The contest only ceased 
when the fullers gave way and fled, leaving their deacon and 
fifteen hundred of their number dead upon the market-place. 
The deacon of the weavers was Gérard Denys, a personal 
friend of Van Arteveld, to whom he was mainly indebted for 
the distinction he had attained, and who bravely fought by 
his side throughout that untoward strife. The day was appro- 
priately named ‘den quaden Maendag,’ bad or unlucky Mon- 
day ; and the supposition is not altogether unfounded which 
dates from that slaughter the ill-feeling that ere long proved 
fatal to Van Arteveld. His conduct on that occasion must ne- 
cessarily have alienated the fullers and their partisans among 
the ‘ petits métiers,’ who, we are told, had grown weary of 
the English alliance, which implied the supremacy of the 
weavers’ guild. On the other hand, it may be assumed that, 
after the battle was fought and won, the chief of the State 
would exert himself to save the vanquished from the malice of 
the victors, and by so doing would give umbrage to the latter, 
and provoke the jealousy of their leader and head-man. Very 
little, however, is known of the internal condition oft Ghent 
between 1342 and 1345, and this for a reason which will pre- 
sently appear. 
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In the first week of July, 1345, Edward III. once more 
anchored in the Zwyn, or harbour of Sluys. He was accom- 
panied by a numerous fleet, either for protection or in further- 
ance of a scheme to convert the county of Flanders into a 
dukedom, with the Prince of Wales as its liege lord. Whether 
this project was first conceived by the English king, or by his 
‘gossip, Jacob van Arteveld, is somewhat uncertain, nor is it 
a matter of much moment; but it is probable that it was engen- 
dered in the subtle brain of the ‘ Brewer of Ghent.’ Be that 
as it may, Edward received the deputies of the chief communes 
on board his great ship, the ‘ Katherine,’ and submitted for 
their consideration the programme above mentioned. The dis- 
cussion terminated in the deputies expressing a wish to refer 
the question to their respective constituents, as they had no 
authority to decide an affair of such grave importance. It is 
plain, however, that the proposition, though warmly supported 
by Van Arteveld, was not generally acceptable. Although no 
reluctance had been manifested to transfer their allegiance from 
Philip to Edward, provided the latter succeeded in making 
good his claim to the French crown, strong repugnance was 
shown to renounce the lordship of a fellow-countryman in 
favour of a foreigner who would almost necessarily be an ab- 
sentee. The council was accordingly adjourned until fuller 
instructions could be obtained, and, if Froissart may be 
trusted, Van Arteveld persuaded the citizens of Bruges and 
Ypres to fall in with Edward’s views. In Ghent, however, 
he was opposed by Gérard Denys, the deacon of the weavers’ 
guild, described by Meyer as a factious fellow and fond of revo- 
lutionary changes—‘ hominem factiosum ac novarum rerum 
* cupidum.’ 

While Van Arteveld, presuming on his influence with the 
men of Ghent, postponed his return until he had won over 
the two other ‘ good towns,’ Gérard Denys made such ex- 
cellent use of the advantage thus carelessly thrown in his 
way that the artisans began to distrust their great captain, and 
to suspect him of selfish and ambitious designs. According to 
Sismondi, the Duke of Brabant secretly fostered these doubts, 
and filled their minds with disquietude, for no better reason 
than that he desired to betroth his daughter to the Count’s son, 
afterwards Louis de Male. When the unwelcome tidings 
reached Van Arteveld that his own townsmen had turned 
against him, he is accused of having obtained from the King of 
England the support of a small body of 500 Welshmen, under 
Sir John Maltravers, with whose assistance he undertook to 
slay his rival and compel the people to submit to the new order 
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of things. It is further stated that Gérard Denys, having 
received information that these troops were lying in ambush 
near one of the gates, called the burghers to arms, and effec- 
tually prevented their entrance. Another account, however, 
actually introduces these 500 men by night into Van Arteveld’s 
house, and states that seventy of them were killed in the subse- 
quentriot. In the first place, it is very unlikely that, with the 
remembrance of the recent and terrible fight in the Friday 
market-place, Van Arteveld would imagine that he could over- 
awe such a turbulent and bellicose population by a handful of 
light-armed and ill-disciplined troops such as Fluellen’s country- 
men are known to have been in those days. Secondly, it is 
quite conceivable that the report may have been circulated and 
believed that English soldiers were either within the walls or 
at no great distance from them, because a small body of archers 
seems really to have been disembarked at Sluys with the inten- 
tion not of marching upon Ghent, but of aiding the communes 
to recover Termonde, or Dendermonde, which had been sur- 


prised by the Count, and was then in his possession. These | 


archers may very well have obtained early intelligence of the 
tragedy which had been enacted at Ghent, and may have been 
the first to convey the unwelcome news to Sluys, without 
having either entered or approached that town. 

The circumstances attendant on the death of Jacob van Arte- 
veld have been succinctly and simply described by Jehan le 
Bel, and greatly amplified and embellished by Sir Sohn Frois- 
sart. The former, indeed, enters into no particulars, but repre- 


sents the fullers as the assailants. The people of Ghent, he | 


continues, then chose a new governor, whose name was Gérard 
Denis, ‘a cloth-maker.’ Gilles li Muisis is equally reticent, 
except that he asserts that Van Arteveld’s wife had taken a 
large amount of treasure into England. That the lady was in 
England at the time is not improbable, as she had been sent 


thither by the magistrates to press Edward for repayment of " 


the money he had borrowed from the town; but the ‘ Memorie- 


‘ Boek’ distinctly shows that Van Arteveld died comparatively | 
poor, having expended his once considerable resources in | 


furtherance of his political schemes. There is nothing in 
Froissart more picturesque than his description of the last 
hours of the great burgher :—- 


‘Whan he retourned (from Sluys) he came into Gaunt about noone; 
they of the towne knew of his comyng, and many were assembled 
toguyder in the strete where as he shoulde passe, and whane they sawe 
hym they began to murmure and began to run togyder, thre heades in 
one hood, and sayde, beholde yon great maister, who woll order all 
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Flaunders after his pleasure, the whiche is nat to be suffred. Also, 
their were wordes sowen through all ye towne, howe Jaques Dartvell 
had 1x yere assembled all the revenewes of Flaunders without any 
count gyven, and therby hath kept his estate; and also send great 
rychesse out of the countrey into Englande secretly. These wordes 
set them of Gaunt on fyre; and as he rode through the strete he 
parceyved that ther was some newe mater agaynst hym, for he saw 
suche as were wonte to make reverence to hym as he came by, he sawe 
theym tourne their backes towarde hym, and entre into theyr houses; 
then he began to doute; and as sone as he was alyghted in his lodgyng 
he closed fast his gates, doores, and wyndose; this was skante done 
but all the strete was full of men, and specially of them of the small 
craftes; ther they assayled his house bothe behynde and before, and 
the house broken up; he and his within ye house defended themselfe 
a longe space, and slewe and hurt many without; but finally he coude 
nat endure, for thre partes of the men of the towne were at that assaut.’ 


Then follows a purely imaginary report of a pathetic speech 
addressed to the infuriated mob from a window, and which was 
emphasised by ‘sore wepyng’ not at all in harmony with Van 
Arteveld’s bold, soldier-like temperament. Finding that prayers 
and entreaties availed nothing— 

‘he drewe in his heed, and closed his wyndowe, and so thought to 
steale oute on the backsyde into a churche that ioyned to his house, 
but his house was so broken that 111 hundred persons were entred 
into his house ; and finally ther he was taken and slayne without 
mercy, and one Thomas Denyce gave hym his dethe stroke.’ 


According to Sismondi his brother and nephew were slain at 
the same time, but writers differ considerably as to the indi- 
vidual who actually struck the fatal blow. In the first edition 
of Froissart, Van Arteveld’s death is ascribed to Thomas Denis, 
whom he had caused to be elected ‘ doyen des telliers.’ Tyrrell, 
however, affirms that he was killed by a man whose father he 
had hanged. M. Kervyn de Lettenhove, again, makes mention 
of a cobbler named Thomas Denis, whose father had fallen by 
Van Arteveld’s hand, perhaps on ‘ den quaden Maendag;’ but 
Mezeray asserts that Thomas Denys was asaddler, while Meyer 
says that Van Arteveld was killed in the stables by a ‘ sutore 
‘ veteramentarium ’ to avenge his father’s death. Holinshed is 
uncertain whether it was Thomas Denis or a cobbler who clove 
his skull with an axe, after following him to his stables, whither 
he had gone for a horse; but the most purely fanciful narra- 
tiveis that givenin De Larrey’s ‘ Histoire d’ Angleterre, d’Ecosse, 
‘ et d’Irlande,’ where it is written that the Flemish deputies had 
agreed to accept the Prince of Wales as successor to Louis de 
Nevers, provided he took for his consort the Count’s daughter, 
but that, after they had dispersed to their respective towns, the 
men of Sluys rose and ‘ massacrérent cet odieux chef de parti 
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‘ qu’ils regardaient comme un tyran et comme un traitre.’ This 
deed was perpetrated in Edward’s presence, who thereupon set 
sail and returned to his own country, vowing vengeance on the 
murderers of his gossip, but was subsequently appeased. Had 
anything of the kind been attempted at Sluys while the Eng- 
lish fleet lay there at anchor, it is quite certain that it would 
have been punished with terrible severity. It is true, how- 
ever, that Edward immediately returned to England, and was 
afterwards pacified by a deputation from the three ‘ good towns.’ 
In the pathetic words of Froissart, ‘ainsi fut entr’oubliée 
* petit a petit la mort de Jacques d’Artevelle.’ 

It is commonly stated that his house was demolished, and it 
may very likely have been wrecked and plundered; but it ap- 
pears from the ‘ Jaer-Registre’ ( blad 37), quoted by the Cheva- 
lier Diericx, that it was still standing in 1371. It is probable 
that, instead of returning to his own dwelling-house, Van Arte- 
veld took refuge in a house known as late as A.D. 1450 as ‘de 
* Cancellery,’ partly to destroy any papers, if such there were, 
of a compromising character, and partly because his guard 
would naturally be stationed at his public office, and no men- 
tion is anywhere made of his four sons or his daughter being 
assailed or threatened. In any case, not a single document 
pertaining to his seven years’ administration is forthcoming, to 
which circumstance may be largely due the misconceptions that 
have prevailed to his sore prejudice. His body appears to 
have been buried in the monastery at Biloke, where he is said 
to have first uttered words of wisdom and encouragement to 
his desponding fellow-citizens. When tranquillity was restored, 
Van Arteveld’s family were induced to pardon the authors of 
his death in consideration of a certain payment, known as ‘ de 
* zoene,’ which was still in force in 1371, when Wautier de 
Mey compounded for his share in the foul work of July 24, 
1345, by founding an expiatory lamp before the image of the 
Virgin, which is known to have been burning in 1375. We 
are told by M. Voisin how, in 1835, a merchant of Ghent, by 
name Van Ooteghem, built a house, Place de la Calandre, No. 
16, on the site of Van Arteveld’s residence, with an immense 
balcony along the front of the first floor, to which was affixed 
a copper plate bearing the following inscription from the pen 
of M. Voisin :— 

Icl PERIT, 
VICTIME D’UNE FACTION, 
LE XXIV JUILLET MCCCXXXXV, 
JACQUES VAN ARTEVELDE, 
qui £LEVA LES COMMUNES DE FLANDRE 
A UNE HAUTE PROSPERITE. 


Soggr ctr 
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In 1837, at the opening of the Ghent railway station, the 
lowest depth of bathos was reached by conferring this illustrious 
name on a locomotive, while in 1848 a second-rate estaminet 
occupied the site of the famous house on the Calander-berg. It 
may be here noted for what it is worth that Gérard Denys was 
killed by some of Louis de Male’s men in the market-place 
only three years after the death of Jacob van Arteveld, while 
the weavers shouted for the commune and the King of Eng- 
land. Louis de Nevers had fallen at Crécy on the memorable 
26th of August, 1346. 

After all, it is quite possible that there may have been two 
individuals, respectively named Gérard and Thomas Denis, or 
Denys, and that the fatal blow may have been struck by Tho- 
mas, the ‘ doyen ’ of the ‘ telliers "—a misprint for ‘ selliers,’ or 
saddlemakers. The commotion was very likely the handiwork 
of Gérard Denys, through jealousy of the great ‘ hooftman;’ 
but without any premeditated design against his life. In any 
case the investigation into the tumult was instituted through 
his influence, and the result was his own appointment to the 
office previously held by Jacob van Arteveld. 





Art. IV.—Endymion. By the Author of ‘ Lothair.’ Three 
vols. London: 1880. 


\y HATEVER points of difference we may have on political 
subjects from the Earl of Beaconsfield—and they are 

both numerous and broad—we have never ceased to feel 
respect and sympathy for the genuine love of letters which has 
marked the whole career of the author of ‘ Lothair.’ ‘ Born 
‘in a library, and trained from early childhood by learned 
‘men who did not share the passions and the prejudices of our 
‘ political and social life ’ (to borrow his own description of his 
early years in the preface to ‘ Lothair’), Lord Beaconsfield 
has shown on more than one occasion that he can withdraw 
with perfect serenity and self-reliance from the lists of public 
strife, where he has run so many courses and unhorsed so 
many antagonists, to the seclusion of literary retreat; there 
he calls about him the creatures of his somewhat fantastical 
imagination, till they assume a semblance of reality; and 
with these intelligent phantoms he can conduct, under a 
playful form, discussions which range far into the deepest 
— of life, of society, of philosophy, and even of religion. 
such company he is never alone, and we do him no injustice 

in supposing that some of the pleasantest hours of a successful 
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life have been spent in it. Like another great writer of our 
generation, who was visited and consoled in the hour of defeat, 
not by the Queen of Gain, the Queen of Power, or the Queen 
of Pleasure, though these wayward sprites had not always 
neglected him, but by One, ‘the last, the mightiest, and the 
‘ best,’ the author of ‘ Lothair’ might listen to her voice :— 
‘ Yes, darling, let them go; so ran the strain, 
Yes; let them go, gain, fashion, pleasure, power : 
And all the busy elves to whose domain 
Belongs the nether sphere, the fleeting hour. 


‘ Without one envious sigh, one anxious scheme, 
The nether sphere, the fleeting hour resign ; 
Mine is the world of thought, the world of dream, 
Mine all the past, and all the future mine. 


‘Fortune that lays in sport the mighty low, 
Age that to penance turns the joys of youth, 
Shall leave untouched the gifts which I bestow, 
The sense of beauty and the thirst of truth.’ 


That man is undoubtedly born under the happiest star who 
most effectually combines the energy of active life with the 
inexhaustible repose of contemplation. Lord Beaconsfield 
has lived a life of successful contention; he has wielded the 
highest power in the State; he has won all the honours that 
the favour of his sovereign could confer; even his political 
adversaries feel a pride in the career of so remarkable a man. 
But beyond these gifts of fortune he doubtless values the 
habit of thought and observation, which he bears with him 
alike in society and in retirement, and the power of giving to 
his thoughts a literary coinage, which passes current in all the 
languages and all the civilised communities of the world. We 
remember to have heard him say, in one of his felicitous after- 
dinner speeches, that the reason the Hebrews and the Greeks 
were by far the most powerful races in history is, that they 
had a literature. The same remark might apply to statesmen : 
no oratory, no diplomacy, no legislative ingenuity, confers so 
great and lasting an influence on a ruler of men as that which 
he derives from‘a combination of literary excellence with 
political power. 

Although Lord Beaconsfield will be known in political 
history as a man of action, who has played no inconsiderable 
part in the events of the last half-century, we think the 
contemplative element predominates in his character. He is 
not a man of impulse, but of slow self-contained thought, often 
eccentric, sometimes paradoxical—indeed, his public life con- 
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sists of paradoxes in action—but he is almost always governed 
and guided by deliberation. In his later years, and in the 
fulness of power, it is not difficult to trace the working of 
ideas which germinated years before in his mind; and one of 
the best guides to these remarkable trains of thought is to be 
found in his writings, although they are of a light and ima- 
ginative description. Lord Beaconsfield has long since dis- 
claimed ‘ Vivian Grey ’ as a puerile production which he would 
willingly suppress if it were possible. But ‘ Vivian Grey,’ 
published fifty-four years ago, is the dream of a boy projecting 
a life; ‘Endymion’ is the retrospect of a veteran who has 
completed it. ‘ Coningsby,’ ‘ Sybil,’ and ‘ Tancred’ form, he 
himself tells us, a real trilogy, treating of the same subject, 
and endeavouring to complete that treatment; the origin and 
character of political parties, their influence on the people 
of this country, some pictures of the moral and physical 
condition of that people, and some intimation of the means by 
which it might be elevated and improved, were the objects of 
the author, for they had long engaged his meditation. 

In ‘ Lothair,’ which we regard as the best and most thought- 
ful of his works, the characters impersonate the most powerful 
influences which he conceives to be operating slow but irre- 
sistible changes in the society of England and of Europe. 
Cardinal Grandison represents the dignity and gravity of the 
Church of Rome; Monsignor Catesby its tricks and artifices ; 
Theodora the higher aspirations of democracy and nationality ; 
whilst the lower passions of the revolutionary sect burst 
forth in the mad efforts of secret societies, instigated by 
Mazzini and Mary Anne. The leaders of English society 
are drawn in glowing colours, surcharged with luxury and 
wealth, but not unmindful of the claims of public duty; 
whilst the humbler characters in the piece are types of vulgar 
middle-class life. None of these personages, to say the truth, 
have any claim to reality, though many of them are drawn 
from life, and may be partially recognised. But they are 
idealised. They are seen through a magical glass. The in- 
genuous Lothair may well wander in perplexity through so 
puzzling a world. Over well-known persons and familiar 
scenes Lord Beaconsfield casts a glow of Oriental magnificence. 
All his duchesses are beautiful and benign; all his dukes are 
tall, silent, and exquisitely dressed. His heroes are as rich as 
Aladdin when he left the Cave of the Lamp; his heroines 
have inexpressible voices, wit, and grace, with violet eyes and 
chestnut hair. It is an Arabian Night’s Entertainment trans- 
planted to St. James’s. But beneath all this somewhat tawdry 
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ornament, and a mise-en-scéne which resembles a ballet or a 
pantomime, there runs a vein of thought, sometimes exhaling 
itself in a blaze of rhetoric, and sometimes sparkling like a 
gem with satirical brilliancy. Everybody knows the style, 
everybody is amused by it; no books have been more abused 
or more read. Suffice it to say that Lord Beaconsfield is the 
sole inventor of this modern form of the old comedy ; that he 
has no rival in the art; and, so far as we know, no imitators, 
for they would be indeed intolerable, and would drag us down 
to the degraded level of what are called ‘society’ news- 
papers. 

It is strange that Lord Beaconsfield, who has seen so 
much of English society, fails to perceive that the unosten- 
tatious simplicity of the best houses and the noblest families 
in this country is their greatest charm and their peculiar dis- 
tinction. The consequence is, that in describing what he 
represents as high society, he stamps it with a cruel and 
inappropriate vulgarity. English gentlemen and ladies do not 
dress up their children, and still less themselves, in the satin 
and spangles of an acrobat; and the love of display chiefly 
manifests itself in a class of society for which, we are sure, Lord 
Beaconsfield would have no indulgence. Finery in dress, fine 
writing, affectation in manners, tinsel decorations and furniture, 
and the like, are the cardinal sins against which the good 
breeding and good taste of English society continually pro- 
test; and even where they exist and are accepted, they are 
accepted with a contemptuous sneer, not undeserved, except 
that it is better to eschew such exhibitions altogether. But 
Lord Beaconsfield and his imaginary society seem to revel in 
them. 

It is a remarkable tour de force that an author, whose first 
novel appeared more than half a century ago, should in the 
course of a few weeks of retirement have thrown off for his 
own amusement a tale scarcely less animated and amusing 
than his productions of earlier years. But the singularity of 
the case is complete when we learn that this has been the 
summer occupation of the leader of a great political party, 
and who ceased but the other day to be the First Minister of 
the Crown. Everything in Lord Beaconsfield’s own life is at 
least as uncommon as the incidents in his novels; and fortu- 
nately there is no rule that excludes literary Ministers of State 
from returning to practice at or below the Bar, after they have 
quitted the Bench. 

Never was public curiosity more excited. Seven thousand 
copies of this mysterious novel were sold off before a line of it 
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had been read by the public, or even by the critics. The pub- 
lication was an event in the Row. It was said that the noble 
author was to receive the value of an estate for his copyright. 
Negotiations were opened with all the leading publishers of 
Europe and America to secure, as far as possible, the rights of 
reproduction and translation abroad. If Lord Beaconsfield 
has any vanity left to be gratified, the reception of ‘ Endymion’ 
might satiate it. 

The probability was that as expectations were raised to an 
extravagant pitch, they would be disappointed. It is impossible 
to place ‘ Endymion’ on the same rank, as a work of art and 
imagination, with ‘ Lothair.’ It is not conceived on so broad 
a scale; the execution is far slighter and less elaborate. To 
say the truth, ‘ Endymion’ is a tale without a plot, and with 
few incidents. In that respect it resembles many of the best 
novels of the last century, and might be compared to ‘ Wilhelm 
‘ Meister’ or ‘ Colonel Jack ;’ for it aims solely at the evolu- 
tion and development of one or two characters launched in a 
political career. Some of the early personal reminiscences of 
a successful politician and member of society doubtless mingle 
with these adventures; and if there be any graver purpose in 
the book, it might be regarded as Lord Beaconsfield’s retro- 
spect of the chief political events he has witnessed. We shall 
not detain our readers by a detailed account of a story which 
everybody will have read, or will read, before these pages are 
in their hands ; but we propose to dwell a little on some of the 
more important crises to which it refers. 

We agree with Lord Beaconsfield that the death of Mr. 
Canning-in August 1827 was an epoch in English politics. 
Had Canning lived, it is possible that he might have smoothed 
the transition from Toryism toa more liberal system of govern- 
ment ; the alliance he had succeeded in forming with the Whigs 
was full of promise for the future. But this hope was extin- 
guished in three months by his death, at that celebrated villa 
of Chiswick, which had witnessed, twenty-one years before, the 
last hours of Mr. Fox. Oddly enough, Lord Beaconsfield calls 
the exquisite classical creation of Lord Burlington a ‘ Cot- 
‘tage: there, however, his tale may be said to open. At 
that point the division between Liberal and Tory politics 
begins. Mr. Ferrars, the father of the young Endymion, 
has to make his choice. Rashly, wrongly, and contrary 
to the sage advice of his friend, Mr. Sidney Wilton (who, in 
spite of his name, has nothing in common with Mr. Sidney 
Herbert), he elects to cast in his lot with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who was summoned to form an administration on the 
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failure of Lord Goderich’s ephemeral attempt to carry on the 
mixed Government. 

The Duke of Wellington’s Administration by no means 
excited the degree of confidence among the Tories which Lord 
Beaconsfield now ascribes to it. The Duke was called upon for 
the first time to form and conduct a government: he himself 
had declared a short time before that he would be mad to 
undertake the task. Lord Lyndhurst, here described as ‘ the 
‘ bold Lyndhurst,’ never ceased to urge the expediency of an 
alliance with Lord Grey; Lord Rosslyn, a Whig, was taken 
into the Cabinet; the country was agitated; Ireland was on 
the brink of civil war; Mr. Huskisson and the more Liberal 
members of the Cabinet resigned in four months; and in 1829 
the Clare election threw out Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald and returned 
O’Connell; the Duke declared for Catholic Emancipation, 
and broke up the Tory party for ever. Such was the whirl- 
pool into which Mr. Ferrars cast his lot, and which Lord 
Beaconsfield with some complacency describes, at least if we 
are to accept the enthusiastic vaticinations of Zenobia. 

Who that remembers anything of London society fifty, or 
even thirty, years ago, can fail to recognise in Zenobia the 
great lady who held her salox in Berkeley Square? The 
sketch Lord Beaconsfield has given of Lady Jersey is true 
to the life in outward particulars. That of her husband is 
terse and complete. 


‘Zenobia did dine with the William Ferrars to-day, and her hand- 
some husband came with her, a knight of the garter and just appointed 
to a high office in the household by the new government. Even the 
excitement of the hour did not disturb his indigenous repose. It was 
a dignified serenity, quite natural, and quite compatible with easy and 
even cordial manners, and an address always considerate even when 
not sympathetic. He was not a loud or a long talker, but his terse 
remarks were full of taste and a just appreciation of things.’ (Vol. i. 
p- 27.) 


Into the mouth of this Tory divinity Lord Beaconsfield puts 
the most extravagant nonsense. She resents the idea of light- 
ing Grosvenor Square with gas. She abhors railroads. She 
would have goné to St. James’s in a sedan chair. Public 
opinion was to her a myth, and the Whigs are people who 
would have installed a French prefect at Holland House and 
made us the slaves of Bonaparte. It is true that when Mr. 
Charles Greville published in 1843 his volume, advocating the 
payment of the Catholic clergy in Ireland, Zenobia declared 
to Sylvanus, her captain of the Guards, that it was ‘a wicked 
‘book.’ ‘God forbid she should read it.’ But this trait 
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(though historical) is not in ‘ Endymion.’ Will the author of 
‘Endymion’ be surprised to be told that down to 1828 Zenobia 
was herself a Whig, and had long upheld the party she is 
made to decry? We have certainly no reason to complain of 
the treatment of our own political friends by Lord Beacons- 
field. Whenever he has anything particularly absurd to say, 
he puts it into the mouth of some uncompromising Tory : 
whenever he makes a just remark on the events of the time or 
the prospects of the future, it savours of Whiggism. Mr. 
Ferrars, poor man, comes to ruin and a bad end, because he 
believed too long and trusted too much to Tory success and 
Tory gratitude. He is as melancholy an example of a mis- 
directed career as Hogarth’s bad apprentice. See what 
comes of Tory principles! But his son, the hero of the book, 
and the hope of his father, is essentially a Whig, backed by 
Liberal influence and Liberal great ladies, and hardly wasting 
a glance of regret at the traditions of his family. The contrast 
between the two opinions as they existed in 1828 is cleverly 
expressed in the following conversation between Mr. Ferrars 
and Mr. Sidney Wilton, who was a Canningite. 


‘“T see no reason why there should be any great change; certainly 
not in this country,” said Mr. Ferrars. ‘Here we have changed 
everything that was required. Peel has settled the criminal law, and 
Huskisson the currency, and though I am prepared myself still further 
to reduce the duties on foreign imports, no one can deny that on this 
subject the Government is in advance of public opinion.” 

‘« The whole affair rests on too contracted a basis,” said his com- 
panion. ‘We are habituated to its exclusiveness, and, no doubt, 
custom in England is a power; but let some event suddenly occur 
which makes a nation feel or think, and the whole thing might vanish 
like a dream.” 

‘“ What can happen? Such affairs as the Luddites do not occur 
twice in a century, and as for Spafields riots, they are impossible now 
with Peel’s new police. The country is employed and prosperous, and 
were it not so, the landed interest would always keep things straight.” 

‘“Tt is powerful, and has been powerful for a long time; but there 
are other interests besides the landed interest now.” 

‘“ Well, there is the colonial interest, and the shipping interest,” 
said Mr. Ferrars, ‘and both of them thoroughly with us.” 

‘“T was not thinking of them,” said his companion. “It is the 
increase of population, and of a population not employed in the culti- 
vation of the soil, and all the consequences of such circumstances, that 
were passing over my mind.” 

“Don’t you be too doctrinaire, my dear Sidney ; you and I are prac- 
tical men. We must deal with the existing, the urgent; and there is 
nothing more pressing at this moment than the formation of a new 
government. What I want is to see you a member of it.” 
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‘“ Ah!” said his companion with a sigh, “ do you really think it so 
near as that ?” 

‘“ Why, what have we been talking of all this time, my dear 
Sidney? Clear your head of all doubt, and, if possible, of all regrets ; 
we must deal with facts, and we must deal with them to-morrow.” 

‘“T still think he had a mission,” said Sidney with a sigh, “if it 
were only to bring hope to a people.” 

‘“ Well, I do not see he could have done anything more,” said Mr. 
Ferrars, “ nor do I believe his government would have lasted during 
the session. However, I must now say good night, for I must look in 
at the Square. Think well of what I have said, and let me hear from 
you as soon as you can.”’ (Vol. i. pp. 6-8.) 

The subject of this tale is, as we have already hinted, the 
evolution of a youthful adventurer in the field of politics, 
until he emerges, step by step, into what Lord Beaconsfield 
would call the Empyrean of high office. But one of the oddest 
things in the book is that Endymion himself has very few of 
the qualifications necessary to attain that great result. He is 
painstaking and accurate; but so is many a clerk in Somerset 
House, who ends his days there. He attends a debating club, 
but seems more inclined to listen than to make speeches. His 
character is ‘gentle and docile:’ he easily desponds; he 
weakly falls in love and loses his first mistress; we look in 
vain in him for high and daring ambition, or that unalterable 
fixity of purpose which, as Lord Beaconsfield not unreasonably 
declares, seldom fails to accomplish its purpose. It is faith 
that moves mountains. When young Mr. Disraeli told Lord 
Melbourne in Mrs. Norton’s drawing-room that he meant to be 
Prime Minister of England, faith and determination spoke in 
him, and spoke not in vain. But we must not seek for any 
such faith and resolution in Endymion. Left to himself he 
would not, apparently, have risen one step in the social ladder. 
His manners are pleasing, his principles good; but he is too 
soft to work his way in the world. He owes his fortune to 
the singular accident that he is a young man propelled by his 
sister. It is Myra, who has the hatred of poverty, the disdain 
of lowliness, the lofty resolution to succeed, the absolute con- 
fidence in her own destiny and in that of her brother, which 
bear down all obstacles and finally triumph. If Endymion is 
the shepherd lad, she is the divinity who haunts his slumbers, 
and drives forward with an irresistible power his languid 
nature. 

When Mr. Nigel Penruddock, a young Tractarian clergy- 
man, who begins with the muscular energy of Charles Kingsley 
and ends with the abstemious fervour of Cardinal Manning, 
is for a moment diverted from his spiritual career by an incon- 
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venient passion for Miss Ferrars, which he declares to her in 
the glades of Hurstley, that intrepid maiden puts him 
down with authority, and thus declares the purpose of her 
life :— 


‘« Let me not mislead you, I do not live for my father—I live for 
another.” 

‘“ For another ?” inquired Nigel, with anxiety. 

‘“ Por one you know. My life is devoted to Endymion. There is 
a mystic bond between us, originating, perhaps, in the circumstance of 
our birth; for we are twins. I never mean to embarrass him with a 
sister’s love, and perhaps hereafter may see less of him even than I 
see now; but I shall be in the world, whatever be my lot, high or low 
—the active, stirring world—working for him, thinking alone of him. 
Yes; moulding events and circumstances in his favour;” and she 
spoke with fiery animation. “I have brought myself, by long medita- 
tion, to the conviction that a human being with a settled purpose must 
accomplish it, and that nothing can resist a will that will stake even 
existence for its fulfilment.”’ (Vol. i. pp. 244, 245.) 


’ 





Myra is in reality the inspiring genius of the fable. She 
reads at a glance the high destinies of Prince Florestan, with 
whom her own life is at last so strangely united; and she 
alone supplies the resources and the energy which raise her 
brother in the world. In the mystical verses which conclude 
the second part of ‘ Faust,’ the great German poet hears the 
voices of angels singing that 

‘ Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan ;’ 
which, freely translated, means the Feminine Principle of Life 
drives us through the spheres. This seems to be the belief of 
the author of ‘ Endymion.’ The Feminine principle is the 
spring, not only of society, but of politics. He deals with it 
as it exists in the drawing-rooms of Mayfair, but its influence 
extends to all the purposes of life. We shall not stop to 
discuss at length this ingenious paradox, but we must be 
permitted to say that it puts a false and cynical construction 
on English public life. The influence of women in society 
smoothes many difficulties, encourages many efforts, sometimes 
aids in counsel by penetration and sympathy. But the task 
of ruling empires, and even of rising in the world, demands 
sterner virtues; and it is a degrading conception of a great 
mission in life to represent it as the plaything of fanciful 
attachments and feminine intrigue. Having entered our humble 
protest against this doctrine of our author, we will quote 
another passage on the secret of success in life, with which we 
are more disposed to agree :— 
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*** As a general rule, the most successful man in life is the man who 
has the best information.” 

‘“ But what a rare thing is success in life!” said Endymion. “I 
often wonder whether I shall ever be able to step out of the crowd.” 

‘“ You may have success in life without stepping out of the crowd,” 
said the baron. 

** A sort of success,” said Endymion ; “I know what you mean. 
But what I mean is real success in life. I mean, I should like to be a 
public man.” 

‘“ Why ?” asked the baron. 

‘“ Well, I should like to have power,” said Endymion, blushing. 

**'The most powerful men are not public men,” said the baron. 
“‘ A public man is responsible, and a responsible man isa slave. It is 
private life that governs the world. You will find this out some day. 
The world talks much of powerful sovereigns and great ministers ; 
and if being talked about made one powerful, they would be irre- 
sistible. But the fact is, the more you are talked about the less 
powerful you are.” 

‘“ But surely King Luitbrand is a powerful monarch ; they say he 
is the wisest of men. And the Emperor Harold, who has succeeded 
in everything. And as for ministers, who is a great man if it be not 
Prince Wenceslaus? ” 

‘“King Luitbrand is governed by his doctor, who is capable of 
governing Europe, but has no ambition that way; the Emperor 
Harold is directed by his mistress, who is a woman of a certain age 
with a vast sagacity, but who also believes in sorcery; and as for 
Prince Wenceslaus, he is inspired by an individual as obscure as our- 
selves, and who, for aught I know, may be, at this moment, like our- 
selves, drinking a cup of coffee in a hired lodging.” 

‘““What you say about public life amazes me,” said Endymion 
musingly. 

‘“ Think over it,” said the baron. “ As an Englishman, you will 
have difficulty in avoiding public life. But at any rate do not at 
present be discontented that you are unknown. It is the first condition 
of real power. When you have succeeded in life according to your 
views, and I am inclined to believe you will so succeed, you will, some 
day, sigh for real power, and denounce the time when you became a 
public man, and belonged to anyone but yourself. But our friend 
calls me. He has found something startling. I will venture to say, if 
there be anything in it, it has been brought about by some individual 
of whom you never heard.”’ (Vol. i. pp. 329-331.) 


The world is perhaps most largely influenced and great 
events brought about by men and causes which have nothing 
in common with the rhetoric of speeches or the posture-making 
of public performers. 

A writer of fiction who aims at laying bare the springs of 
public life and the secrets of political success, might be supposed 
to take a generous and lofty view of the statesman’s profession. 
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But, to our surprise, the author of ‘ Endymion’ has not thought 
it necessary to endow his hero with one patriotic sentiment, 
or to make him capable of any great action. Politics, as 
here described, are the pursuit of power for the most vulgar 
and selfish motives; they begin and end with the desire of 
personal profit and social distinction. [ven Myra, ambitious 
as she is for her brother, is ambitious mainly for the redin- 
tegration of her fallen family, the recovery of lost luxuries, 
and the advantages of personal preferment. We must again 
protest against this cynical doctrine. Success in politics in 
this country is not to be obtained by the intrigues of great 
ladies in Mayfair, or the favour of maids who visit the glimpses 
of the moon. It is the reward of toil, of knowledge, of elo- 
quence, of daring in a great cause. These are manly duties, 
these are noble arts; and we should be sorry to suppose that 
Lord Beaconsfield holds that political success can be achieved 
without them. But he has not thought fit to arm Endymion 
with these weapons. The lad begins well, because his father begs 
for him a clerkship in a public office; but if he ends in being 
anything more than an under-secretary, it is because he has 
married a dowager. It is true, we are told, that the Under- 
secretaries of State, whose chiefs have been in the House of 
Lords, are a very illustrious set of men, and ought to have a 
gallery of portraits to themselves. 

It is time, however, that we return to the fortunes of the 
Ferrars family. The ruin and death of Endymion’s father, 
eaused by his fatal preference for the Tory cause, which had 
left him no resources but those afforded him by the ‘ Quarterly 
‘Review "—a journal then in its prime, and which always 
paid its contributors—reduced his orphan children to a very 
low condition. 

‘ Merses profundo, pulchrior evenit’ 


might be Endymion’s motto. As for himself, he is obliged to 
accept a garret in the lodging-house of his father’s valet, who 
had married his mother’s maid or dressmaker; and he owes 
his coat to the generosity of a tailor who opens to him an 
unlimited credit for dress at a well-known establishment in 
Savile Row. He dines at ‘ Joe’s’ with his brother clerks, 
eats mutton, and drinks half-and-half. As for his sister, she 
answers the advertisement of a young lady in search of a 
companion, and a single touch of the magician’s wand at once 
places her in a family and a mansion rivalling the splendour 
of Gunnersbury and Mentmore. These situations are conve- 
nient. Anybody may be brought into a lodging-house; and 
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the hospitable table of the Neuchatels might embrace the 
adventurers of two hemispheres. 

Nevertheless, our Endymion is living on the verge of Bo- 
hemia. Mr. Rodney, the ex-valet, is his best friend; Mr. 
Vigo, his philanthropic tailor (whom we all remember very 
well, though it is more by the grandeur of his bills and his 
equipage than by his hock and cigars that he dwells in our own 
memory ), had a turn for speculation on the turf and in the ring. 
By the law of evolution these persons become from small begin- 
nings millionnaires and potentates. Their female connexions 
subdue mankind by exquisite dresses and a free-and-easy style 
of living, which ends of course by raising them to the highest 
ranks of the British aristocracy. Such a scene as the trip to 
the Derby on the young earl’s drag seems ridiculous; yet we 
remember to have heard a late Minister Plenipotentiary de- 
scribe an excursion to Richmond with a future empress on the 
dickey of the carriage; this certainly resembles it. 

It deserves to be remarked, especially as this work is to be 
the guide of ambitious youth and future statesmen, that next 
to the influence of great ladies, the author of ‘ Endymion’ 
lays the greatest stress on dress. To quote the words of the 
greatest conceivable authority on this subject :— 


‘“ Dress does not make a man, but it often makes a successful one. 
The most precious stone, you know, must be cut and polished. I shall 
enter your name in my books for an unlimited credit, and no account 
to be settled till you are a privy councillor. I do not limit the credit, 
because you are a man of sense and a gentleman, and will not abuse 
it. But be quite as careful not to stint yourself as not to be needlessly 
extravagant. In the first instance, you would be interfering with my 
experiment, and that would not be fair.” 

‘This conversation took place in Mr. Vigo’s counting-house the 
morning after the entertainment at his villa. Endymion called upon 
Mr. Vigo in his way to his office, as he had been requested to do, and 
Mr. Vigo had expressed his wishes and intentions with regard to En- 
dymion as intimated in the preceding remarks. 

‘**T have known many an heiress lost by her suitor being ill- 
dressed,” said Mr. Vigo. “You must dress according to your age, 
your pursuits, your object in life; you must dress too, in some cases, 
according to your set. In youth a little fancy is rather expected, but 
if political life be yotrr object, it should be avoided, at least after one- 
and-twenty. I am dressing two brothers now, men of considerable 
position ; one is a mere man of pleasure, the other will probably be a 
minister of state. They are as like as two peas, but were I to dress 
the dandy and the minister the same, it would be bad taste—it would 
be ridiculous. No man gives me the trouble which Lord Eglantine 
does ; he has not made up his mind whether he will be a great poet or 
prime minister. ‘You must choose, my lord,’ I tell him. ‘I cannot 
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send you out looking like Lord Byron if you mean to be a Canning or 
a Pitt” I have dressed a great many of our statesmen and orators, 
and I always dressed them according to their style and the nature of 
their duties. What all men should avoid is the ‘ shabby genteel.’ No 
man ever gets over it. I will save you from that. You had better be 
in rags.”’ (Vol. i. pp. 213, 214.) 

On these grounds Endymion condescends to be dressed by 
his tailor gratis. We should have respected him more if he 
had worn an old coat. The incident, however, is not likely, as 
far as our experience goes, to be of frequent occurrence. 
Youths are seldom exposed to the temptation of sartorial muni- 
ficence, or if they are, it is at 30 per cent. interest on the trans- 
action. 

Stripped of the artifices of the novelist, one fancies that 
occurrences like those which the author of ‘ Endymion’ loves 
to describe are improbable or impossible. But in fairness 
let us acknowledge that we have seen things quite as ex- 
traordinary happen on every side of us. How many Ameri- 
can adventuresses have snapped up some of the prettiest 
heirs apparent in England! How many foreign or domestic 
chevaliers dindustrie have penetrated into London drawing- 
rooms, and even basked in the undiscriminating smiles of royal 
favour! How long is it since railway kings of humbler origin 
and education than Mr. Rodney have been enthroned for a 
transitory reign? Has not London seen the Sylvias and the 
Imogenes of the day emerging from the green room, or some 
less known place, to play the part of leaders of fashion? and 
have not these ladies so completely entered into that part, that 
all recollection of their humbler origin has vanished from their 
own memory, and is only preserved by the envy or churlishness 
of their rivals? Has not an Emperor married and placed on 
the throne a young lady of good birth and distinguished 
attractions, but born in narrow circumstances and educated at 
an English boarding school? Has not a young gentleman of 
literary parentage, starting from a point considerably lower 
than that of Endymion Ferrars, with no grandfather and 
father in the Privy Council, and no countesses or duchesses to 
smile upon his early, and sometimes bizarre, advances to 
greatness—has ‘not such an English politician realised and 
surpassed the visions of his own imagination ? Lord Montfort 
is introduced in these volumes reading with amusement the 
novel of ‘ Topsy-Turvy :’ that is exactly the sensation produced 
in our own minds by this work. Everything is ‘ topsy-turvy,’ 
and it would be folly to expect the world to go straight. The 
pompous old idols of the past are broken. The Goddess of 
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Reason is in the streets. Mankind have discovered the true 
law of human descent from an ameba or a bacterion; and 
society itself is now undergoing a process of evolution which 
will ere long transmu‘e everything we have seen for the last 
half-century into new forms of being. The author of ‘ Endy- 
‘ mion’ seems to take a pleasure in accelerating the process. 
‘ Topsy-Turvy’ is not a work of conservative tendencies. 

Poor Endymion seems a good deal puzzled by the light of the 
Bohemian society in which he lived at Warwick Street, though 
even then a Pretender inhabited the second floor, and now and 
then a young ear! dropped in to five o’clock tea; who, indeed, 
ultimately raised Miss Imogene to her proud position of 
Countess of Beaumaris, which she filled with so much dignity. 
But whilst Endymion was still struggling with the ledgers at 
Somerset House, his sister Myra had struck root in a far 
more congenial soil. Entering a great house as the companion 
of an amiable and unpretending young lady, the talents and 
spirit of Myra make her the most conspicuous person in it. There 
she is launched on the broad stream of society. The Pretender 
reappears, whom we knew as a boy under the name of a son of 
the Queen of Mesopotamia, which is Lord Beaconsfield’s mode 
of spelling ‘ Holland.’ Myra, of course, divines his true charac- 
ter. Some of the details of what the future Emperor of the 
French was in those days are hit off to the life; we have our- 
selves seen such passages: the incident of the American con- 
juring tricks (which Lord Roehampton naturally describes as 
‘ characteristic’) took place one evening at Gore House, and, 
if we are not mistaken, in the presence of Mr. Disraeli. 
Indeed the whole sketch of the character of ‘ Prince Florestan, 
as he was forty years ago in England—dreamy, sometimes 
fatuous, but inspired by what he called ‘destiny ’—is ex- 
tremely felicitous and correct, though at that time the consum- 
mation of his brilliant but fleeting triumph was still far off. 
Meanwhile Myra draws her brother by attraction into this 
famous circle. The hospitable Baron gives him a knife and 
fork at Hainault Park whenever he pleases. Adriana, the 
great heiress, falls insensibly in love with him: but, what 
is far more important, Lord Roehampton, the accomplished 
statesman, man of the world, and Minister, proposes to 
Myra herself and marries her. As far as this event affected 
the career of Endymion, the result is obvious. It was another 
crutch in the way of promotion. He has become, by no act 
of his own, the brother of a woman of fashion, and the brother- 
in-law of a great Minister. With these aids to greatness he 
migrates from Somerset House to the Board of Trade, where 
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he becomes Private Secretary of the President of that office. 
But all this is what Lord Bacon calls swimming in cork- 


jackets. We are surprised that Lord Beaconsfield should 


describe this subordinate life of the public offices, and this 
borrowed light of fashionable society, as a means of pre- 
paration for high political office and parliamentary success. 
The fact is that it is just the reverse. The Civil Service of 
this country consists of a number of excellent, upright, and 
able men: they are the nerves of the administration of the 
empire; but they begin and end by the extinction of party 
passions and personal notoriety—the two mainsprings of those 
who figure on the stage of politics. They are the men of 
whom it may be said, as in the passage already quoted, ‘if 
‘ there be anything in it, it has been brought about by some 
‘ individual of whom you never heard.’ And there are very 
few instances indeed of men passing from the permanent civil 
office to a successful parliamentary career. The talent and 
character required in the two branches of our political system 
are absolutely distinct, if not incompatible. The following 
remarks on the relations of a private secretary to his chief are 
marked by all the finesse of truth and experience. No minister 
ever raised the post of private secretary to such dignity and im- 
portance as Lord Beaconsfield has done ; and he was rewarded 
for his confidence by incomparable zeal, fidelity, and affection : 
but this is not the path to independent statesmanship. 

‘The relations between a minister and his secretary are, or at least 
should be, among the finest that can subsisi between two individuals. 
Except the married state, there is none in which so great a degree of 
confidence is involved, in which more forbearance ought to be exer- 
cised, or more sympathy ought to exist. There is usually in the rela- 
tion an identity of interest, and that of the highest kind; and the 
perpetual difficulties, the alternations of triumph and defeat, develope 
devotion. A youthful secretary will naturally feel some degree of 
enthusiasm for his chief, and a wise minister will never stint his regard 
for one in whose intelligence and honour he finds he can place con- 
fidence. 

‘There never was a happier prospect of these relations being estab- 
lished on the most satisfactory basis than in the instance of Endymion 
and his new master. Mr. Sidney Wilton was a man of noble disposi- 
tion, fine manners, considerabie culture, and was generally gracious. 
But he was disposed to be more than gracious to Endymion, and when 
he found that our young friend had a capacity for work—that his 
perception was quick and clear—that he wrote with facility—never 
made difficulties—was calm, sedulous, and patient, the interest which 
Mr. Wilton took in him as the son of William Ferrars, and, we must 
add, as the brother of Lady Roehampton, became absorbed in the 
personal regard which the minister soon entertained for his secretary. 
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Mr. Wilton found a pleasure in forming the mind of Endymion to the 
consideration and comprehension of public affairs; he spoke to him 
both of men and things without reserve; revealed to him the cha- 
racters of leading personages on both sides, illustrated their antecedents, 
and threw light upon their future; taught him the real condition of 
parties in Parliament, rarely to be found in newspapers; and finally, 
when he was sufficiently initiated, obtained for his secretary a key for 
his cabinet boxes, which left little of the business of government un- 
known to Endymion. 

‘Such great confidence, and that exhibited by one who possessed so 
many winning qualities, excited in the breast of Endymion the most 
lively feelings of gratitude and regard. He tried to prove them by 
the vigilant and unwearying labour with which he served his master, 
and he served him every day more effectually, because every day he 
became more intimate with the mind and method of Mr. Wilton. 
Everyone to a certain degree is a mannerist; everyone has his ways; 
and a secretary will be assisted in the transaction of business if a 
vigilant observation has made him acquainted with the idiosyncrasy of 
his chief.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 134-137.) ; 

Lord Beaconsfield’s personal sketches of his contemporaries 
are like the late H. B.’s charming caricatures of the same indi- 
viduals : they suggest a striking resemblance, without vulgarity 
or exaggeration, although almost all the surrounding circum- 
stances are changed and dissimilar. Thus 1. B. could draw 
Lord Brougham as the man of fifty natidnalities, without 
deviating from his personal identity. The author of ‘ Endy- 
‘mion’ has done the same by Lord Roehampton. The cir- 
cumstances of his life, his marriage, and his interior are 
fictitious and bear no resemblance to fact; but the personal 
identity of the man is so clearly marked that it is impossible 
to mistake it, and it is one of the best passages in the book. 

‘ The Earl of Roehampton was the strongest member of the Govern- 
ment, except, of course, the Premier himself. He was the man from 
whose combined force and flexibility of character the country had 
confidence that in all their councils there would be no lack of courage, 
yet tempered with adroit discretion. Lord Roehampton, though an 
Englishman, was an Irish peer, and was resolved to remain so, for he 
fully appreciated the position, which united social distinction with the 
power of a seat in the House of Commons. He was a very ambitious, 
and, as it was thought, worldly man, deemed even by: many to be un- 
scrupulous, and yet he was romantic. A great favourite in society, 
and especially with the softer sex, somewhat late in life, he had married 
suddenly a beautiful woman, who was without fortune, and not a 


member of the enchanted circle in which he flourished. The union - 


had been successful, for Lord Roehampton was gifted with a sweet 
temper, and, though people said he had no heart, with a winning 
tenderness of disposition or at least of manner which at the same time 
charmed and soothed. He had been a widower for two years, and the 
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world was of opinion that he ought to marry again, and form this 
time a becoming alliance. In addition to his many recommendations 
he had now the inestimable reputation, which no one had ever contem- 
plated for him, of having been a good husband.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 26, 27.) 

Not all, or even many, of the characters in this tale are 
so clearly defined from real life, and they all belong, we think, 
to the last generation: we detect no living portraits or allu- 
sions. Most of them are rather of the composite order. 
For instance, Berengaria, Countess of Montfort, is to the 
Whig party what Zenobia is to the Tories: but, like Raphael’s 
Madonnas, this perfection of Whig supremacy is compounded, 
apparently, from numerous fragments into one ideal. And, 
after all, Lady Montfort’s chief affairs in life seem to be to 
amuse an unamusable husband (with whom she does not live 
much); to assist in the traffic of seats; to marry her friends ; 
to make a pleasant house for her party; and finally to wed 
the hero of this tale, who must have been greatly younger 
than herself, and was once her protégé. But in this Lady 
Montfort only anticipated the latest whim of a degener- 
ate age. Topsy-turvy again. Mr. Waldershare bears a more 
exact resemblance to the features of the late Mr. George Smyth, 
finely delineated. Lord Montfort reminds us of the late Lord 
Hertford, for ‘he was totally devoid of the sense of responsi- 
‘ bility, and he looked what he resembled ’—that is, an English 
nobleman of the eighteenth century. That is a sinister com- 
pliment, especially when it is followed by a character not unlike 
a page of La Bruyére. 

‘With the exception of the memorabie year when he sacrificed his 
nomination boroughs to the cause for which Hampden died on the 
field and Sidney on the scaffold—that is to say, the Whig government 
of England—Lord Montfort had been absent from his country for ten 
years, and one day, in his statued garden at the Belvedere, he asked 
himself what he had gained by it. There was no subject, divine or 
human, in which he took the slightest interest. He entertained for 
human nature generally, and without any exception, the most cynical 
appreciation. He had a sincere and profound conviction, that no man 
er woman ever acted except from selfish and interested motives. 
Society was intolerable to him; that of his own sex and station weari- 
some beyond expression; their conversation consisted only of two 
subjects, horses and women, and he had long exhausted both. As for 
female society, if they were ladies, it was expected that, in some form 
or other, he shouid make love to them, and he had no sentiment. If 


- he took refuge in the demi-monde, he encountered vulgarity, and that, 


to Lord Montfort, was insufferable. He had tried them in every 
capital, and vulgarity was the badge of all their tribe. He had at- 
tempted t8 read; a woman had told him to read French novels, but he 
found them only a clumsy representation of the life which, for years, 
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he had practically been leading. An accident made him acquainted 
with Rabelais and Montaigne; and he had relished them, for he had 
a fine sense of humour. He might have pursued these studies, and 
perhaps have found in them a slight and occasional distraction, but a 
clever man he met at a guingette at Passy, whither he had gone to 
try to dissipate his weariness in disguise, had convinced him, that if 
there were a worthy human pursuit, an assumption which was doubtful, 
it was that of science, as it impressed upon man his utter insig- 
nificance. 

‘No one could say Lord Montfort was a bad-hearted man, for he 
had no heart. He was good-natured, provided it brought him no 
inconvenience; and as for temper, his was never disturbed, but this 
not from sweetness of disposition, rather from a contemptuous fine 
taste, which assured him, that a gentleman should never be deprived 
of tranquillity in a world where nothing was of the slightest conse- 
quence. 

‘The result of these reflections was, that he was utterly wearied 
with Belvedere and Paris, and as his mind was now rather upon 
science, he fancied he should like to return to a country where it 
flourished, and where he indulged in plans of erecting colossal tele- 
scopes, and of promoting inquiry into the origin of things. He 
thought that with science and with fishing, the only sport to which he 
still really clung, for he liked the lulling influence of running streams, 
and a pastime he could pursue in loneliness, existence might perhaps 
be endured.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 158-161.) 


It was certainly fortunate that so unattractive a personage 
found a Lady Berengaria to take care of him, and Lady 
Montfort was equal to the occasion, by daily correspondence, 
and by procuring for her misanthropical lord a perennial supply 
of civil engineers—to whom, in due time, Endymion was 
added as a frequent guest. 

No bolder feat could be attempted even by a Whig Queer 
of Society than to hold a tournament in a northern castle 
under such unpromising auspices, especially as at that very 
moment the Whig Ministry was defeated in the House of 
Commons, and only recovered its position by the determination 
of Berengaria, Countess of Montfort, to cling stoutly to her 
place in the household. She was the ‘ Duchesse de Longue- 
‘ ville at the ear of our young Queen ’—an impossible situation: 
so the author of “Endymion ’ concludes that ‘ the Conservative 
‘ Leaders, as is now generally admitted, were decidedly in error, 
‘and the Whigs returned to office.’ We should rather be 
disposed to say that this Bedchamber Plot was no plot at all, 
but a misunderstanding in which there were faults on both 
sides. This event did not, however, interfere with the tourna- 
ment, and although such an incident might appear rather far- 
fetched in a modern novel of society, yet those whose memories 
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extend to 1839 may have witnessed the scene; and although 
the good knights are many of them dust, and their good swords 
rust, the Queen of Beauty of that day is still, we are happy to 
say, living amongst us. 

From these pageants, which only cost Endymion a heart- 
ache, he is rapidly transferred to a more practical scene. 
It strikes his chief, Mr. Wilton, that it would be well to know 
something more of the Anti-Corn-Law League, and accord- 
ingly his secretary is sent down into Lancashire to observe 
with tact and be silent. ‘ Perseverance and tact,’ says our 
author, ‘ are the two qualities most valuable for ali men who 
‘ would mount, but especially for those who have to step out 
‘ of the crowd.’ He evidently places them far above what is 
commonly called genius—and not unwisely. 

Arrived in Manchester, Endymion attends a meeting of 
operatives or ‘ hands,’ where his attention is speedily awakened 
by the address of one of the then but: little known leaders of 
the movement. 


‘Endymion listened with interest, soon with delight, soon with a 
feeling of exciting and not unpleasing perplexity, to the orator; for he 
was an orator, though then unrecognised, and known only in his dis- 
trict. He was a pale and slender man, with a fine brow and an eye 
that occasionally flashed with the fire of a creative mind. His voice 
certainly was not like Hollaballoo’s. It was rather thin, but singularly 
clear. There was nothing clearer except his meaning. Endymion 
never heard a case stated with such pellucid art; facts marshalled with 
such vivid simplicity, and inferences so natural and spontaneous and 
irresistible, that they seemed, as it were, borrowed from his audience, 
though none of that audience had arrived at them before. The meet- 
ing was hushed, was rapt in intellectual delight, for they did not give 
the speaker the enthusiasm of their sympathy. That was not shared, 
perhaps, by the moiety of those who listened tohim. When his case 
was fairly before them, the speaker dealt with his opponents—some in 
the press, some in Parliament—with much power of sarcasm, but this 
power was evidently rather repressed than allowed to run riot. What 
impressed Endymion as the chief quality of this remarkable speaker 
was his persuasiveness, and he had the air of being too prudent to 
offend even an opponent unnecessarily. His language, though natural 
and easy, was choice and refined. He was evidently a man who had 
read, and not a little; and there was no taint of vulgarity, scarcely a 
provincialism, in his pronunciation. 

‘He spoke for rather more than an hour; and frequently during this 
time, Endymion, notwithstanding his keen interest in what was taking 
place, was troubled, it might be disturbed, by pictures and memories 
of the past that he endeavoured in vain to drive away. When the 
orator concluded, amid cheering much londer than that which had first 
greeted him, Endymion, in a rather agitated voice, whispered to his 
neighbour, ‘ Tell me—is his name Thornberry ?” 
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‘“ That is your time of day,” said the operative. “ Job Thornberry 
is his name, and I am on his works.”’ (Vol. ii. pp. 261-263.) 

This Job Thornberry was an old acquaintance of the 
Ferrars’, son of the farmer at their retreat in Berkshire; a 
man of true rustic origin, but who rose by an alliance with 
Lancashire interests and ideas to the rank of a statesman. 
The old friends soon met. Perhaps of all the reminiscences 
in this book none is so lifelike and free from exaggeration as 
this portrait of Richard Cobden, for he is obviously the subject 
of it :— 

** You are not much altered,” said Thornberry, as he retained En- 
dymion’s hand, and he looked at him earnestly; “and yet you have 
become a man. I suppose I am ten years your senior. I have never 
been back to the old place, and yet I sometimes think I should like to 
be buried there. The old man has been here, and more than once, 
and liked it well enough; at least, I hope so. He told mea good deal 
about you all; some sorrows, and, I hope, some joys. I heard of Miss 
Myra’s marriage ; she was a sweet young lady; the gravest person I 
ever knew; I never knew her smile. I remember they thought her 
proud, but I always had a fancy for her. Well; she has married a 
topsawyer—lI believe the ablest of them all, and probably the most 
unprincipled ; though I ought not to say that to you. However, 
public men are spoken freely of. I wish to heaven you would get him 
to leave off tinkering those commercial treaties that he is always 
making such a fuss about. More pernicious nonsense was never de- 
vised by man than treaties of commerce. However, their precious 
most favoured nation clause will break down the whole concern yet. 
But you wish to see the works; I will show them to you myself. 
There is not much going on now, and the stagnation increases daily. 
And then, if you are willing, we will go home and have a bit of lunch 
—I live hard by. My best works are my wife and children: I have 
made that joke before, as you can well fancy.” 

‘ This was the greeting, sincere but not unkind, of Job Thornberry 
to Endymion on the day after the meeting of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. To Endymion it was an interesting, and, as he believed it 
would prove, a useful encounter.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 265, 266.) 

In the conversation which ensues between them Job Thorn- 
berry explains to the wondering Endymion his theory of free 
trade, breaking down the barriers of the world, and at home 
co-operation. It'is rather amusing to recollect that this stern 
enemy of commercial treaties was the man who conducted 
the negotiations with France in 1860, and actually signed the 
most important and useful commercial treaty of this century. 
Cobden, like all the leaders of the Manchester school, was a 
man of narrow intellect and of small acquaintance with man- 
kind or with history, but’ of generous impulses, of sanguine 
hopes, of indefatigable energy. Nothing would astonish him 
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more than to know that forty years after his great triumph in 
Britain, all foreign nations remain absolutely unconverted by 
the doctrine he preached to mankind, and that the United States 
of America, the land of his own predilection, is the most deter- 
mined opponent of free trade. Queen Berengaria, however, 
took small account of these signs of the times. She held that 
ministers would consent to no nonsense about the Corn Laws; 
that the royal marriage would occupy the world; that, after 
all, a majority of one is enough; and that, although trade and 
the revenue were declining, they never ruined a country or 
upset a government. This means that the Queen of the 
Whigs was as blind to the future in 1840 as the Queen of the 
Tories had been in 1828. For even the success of Lord 
Palmerston’s adventurous policy in the East, which brought us 
to the verge of war with France, could not save the Adminis- 
tration. 

‘But, as Mr. Tadpole observed, with much originality, at the 
Carlton, they were dancing ona volcano. It was December, and the 
harvest was not yet all got in, the spring corn had never grown, and 
the wheat was rusty; there was, he well knew, another deficiency in 
the revenue, to be counted by millions; wise men shook their heads 
and said the trade was leaving the country, and it was rumoured that 
the whole population of Paisley lived on the rates. 

‘“ Lord Roehampton thinks that something must be done about the 
corn laws,” murmured Berengaria one day, to Endymion, rather crest- 
fallen; “but they will try sugar and timber first. I think it all 
nonsense, but nonsense is sometimes necessary.” 

‘This was the first warning of that famous budget of 1841 which 
led to such vast consequences, and which, directly or indirectly, gave 
such a new form and colour to English politics. Sidney Wilton and 
his friends were at length all-powerful in the cabinet because, in 
reality, there was nobody to oppose them. The vessel was water- 
logged. The premier shrugged his shoulders; and Lord Roehampton 
said, ‘‘ We may as well try it, because the alternative is, we shall have 
to resign.” 

‘ Affairs went on badly for the ministry during the early part of the 
session. 'They were more than once in a minority, and on Irish ques- 
tions, which then deeply interested the country; but they had resolved 
that their fate should be decided by their financial measures, and Mr. 
Sidney Wilton and his friends were still sanguine as to the result. On 
the last day of April the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the 
budget, and proposed to provide for the deficiency by reducing the 
protective duties on sugar and timber. A few days after, the leader 
of the House of Commons himself announced a change in the corn 
laws, and the intended introduction of grain at various-priced duties 
per quarter. 

‘Then commenced the struggle of a month. Ultimately, Sir Robert 
Peel himself gave notice of a resolution of want of confidence in the 
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ministry ; and after a week’s debate it was carried, in an almost com- 
plete house, by a majority of one!’ (Vol. ii. pp. 295-297.) 

The defeated ministers determined to dissolve on their 
budget—a resolution which was taken, as is now well known, 
against the wishes and opinions of the wisest and ablest 
members of the Cabinet, including Lord Melbourne himself; 
and the effect of the dissolution on the fate of Endymion was 
that it enabled his friends to put him into the House of 
Commons, that is, with the aid of a mysterious gift of 20,0007. 
which came in the nick of time to make him independent of 
his official salary. With a singular want of that tact he is 
said to possess, Endymion ascribes to Lady Montfort the gift 
which obviously proceeded from the enamoured Adriana. 

We reach the third volume of our story before the hero of 
it is landed, after the usual amount of intrigue, in the House 
of Commons of 1841. To be sure, he is still only two-and- 
twenty, and has life before him. The picture drawn of the 
House of Commons of that date by one who played a con- 
siderable part in it, is not without interest :— 

‘In old days, it was the habit to think and say that the House of 
Commons was an essentially “ queer place,” which no one could under- 
stand until he was a member of it. It may, perhaps, be doubted 
whether that somewhat mysterious quality still altogether attaches 
to that assembly. “Our own Reporter” has invaded it in all its 
purlieus. No longer content with giving an account of the speeches 
of its members, he is not satisfied unless he describes their persons, 
their dress, and their characteristic mannerisms. He tells us how they 
dine, even the wines and dishes which they favour, and follows them 
into the very mysteries of their smoking-room. And yet there is 
perhaps a certain fine sense of the feelings, and opinions, and humours 
of this assembly, which cannot be acquired by hasty notions and 
necessarily superficial remarks, but must be the result of long and 
patient observation, and of that quick sympathy with human senti- 
ment, in all its classes, which is involved in the possession of that 
inestimable quality styled tact. 

‘When Endymion Ferrars first took his seat in the House of Com- 
mons, it still fully possessed its character of enigmatic tradition. It 
had been thought that this, in a great degree, would have been dissi- 
pated by the Reform Act of 1832, which suddenly introduced into the 
hallowed precinct a number of individuals whose education, manners, 
modes of thought, were different from those of the previous inhabi- 
tants, and in some instances, and in some respects, quite contrary to 
them. But this was not so. After a short time, it was observed that 
the old material, though at first much less in quantity, had leavened 
the new mass; that the tone of the former house was imitated and 
adopted, and that at the end of five years, about the time Endymion 
was returned to Parliament, much of its serene, and refined, and even 
classical character had been recovered. 
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‘For himself, he entered the chamber with a certain degree of awe, 
which, with use, diminished, but never entirely disappeared. The 
scene was one over which his boyhood even had long mused, and it 
was associated with all those traditions of genius, eloquence, and power 
that charm and inspire youth. His practical acquaintance with the 
forms and habits of the House from his customary attendance on their 
debates as private secretary to a cabinet minister, was of great ad- 
vantage to him, and restrained that excitement which dangerously 
accompanies us when we enter into a new life, and especially a life of 
such deep and thrilling interests and such large proportions. This 
result was also assisted by his knowledge, at least by sight, of a large 
proportion of the old members, and by his personal and sometimes 
intimate acquaintance with those of his own party. There was much 
in his position, therefore, to soften that awkward feeling of being a 
freshman, which is always embarrassing. 

‘He took his place on the second bench of the opposition side of the 
house, and nearly behind Lord Roehampton. Mr. Bertie Tremaine, 
whom Endymion encountered in the lobby as he was escaping to 
dinner, highly disapproved of this step. He had greeted Endymion 
with affable condescension. ‘You made your first mistake to-night, 
my dear Ferrars. You should have taken your seat below the gang- 
way and near me, on the Mountain. You, like myself, are a man of 
the future.” 

‘Job Thornberry tock his seat below the gangway, on the op- 
position side, and on the floor of the House. Mr. Bertie Tre- 
maine had sent his brother, Mr. Tremaine Bertie, to look after this 
new star, who he was anxious should ascend the Mountain; but Job 
Thornberry wishing to know whether the Mountain were going for 
“total and immediate,” and not obtaining a sufficiently distinct reply, 
declined the proffered intimation. Mr. Bertie Tremaine, being a 
landed proprietor as well as leader of the Mountain, was too much 
devoted to the rights of labour to sanction such middle-class madness. 

‘« Peel will have to do it,” said Job. “ You will see.” 

‘One of the most interesting members of the House of Commons 
was “ir Fraunceys Scrope. He was the father of the House, though it 
was difficult to believe that from his appearance. He was tall, and had 
kept his distinguished figure; a handsome man, with a musical voice, 
and a countenance now benignant, though very bright, and once 
haughty. He still retained the same fashion of costume in which he 
had ridden up to Westminster more than half a century ago, from his 
seat in Derbyshire, to support his dear friend Charles Fox; real top- 
boots, and a blue coat and buff waistcoat. He was a great friend of 
Lord Roehampton, had a large estate in the same county, and had 
refused an earldom. Knowing Endymicn, he came and sate by him 
one day in the House, and asked him, good-naturedly, how he liked 
his new life. 

‘“Tt is very different from what it was when I was your age. Up 
to Easter we rarely had a regular debate, never a party division ; very 
few people came up indeed. But there wasa good deal of speaking 
on all subjects before dinner. We had the privilege then of speaking 
on the presentation of petitions at any length, and we seldom spoke on 
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any other occasion. After Easter there was always at least one great 
party fight. This was a mighty affair, talked of for weeks before 
it came off, and then rarely an adjourned debate. We were gen- 
tlemen, used to sit up late, and should have been sitting up some- 
where else had we not been in the House of Commons. After this 
party fight, the House for the rest of the session was a mere club.” 

‘“ There was not much business doing then,” said Endymion. 

‘«“ There was not much business in the country then. The House 
of Commons was very much like what the House of Lords is now. 
You went home to dine, and now and then came back for an important 
division.” 

‘“ But you must always have had the estimates here,” said Endymion, 

*“ Yes, but they ran through very easily. Hume was the first man 
who attacked the estimates. What are you going to do with yourself 
to-day? Will you take your mutton with me? You must come in 
boots, for it is now dinner-time, and you must return, I fancy. Twenty 
years ago, no man would think of coming down to the House except 
in evening dress. I remember so late as Mr. Canning, the minister 
always came down in silk stockings and pantaloons, or knee breeches, 
All things change, and quoting Virgil, as that young gentleman has 
just done, will be the next thing to disappear. In the last parliament 
we often had Latin quotations, but never from a member with a new 
constituency. I have heard Greek quoted here, but that was long ago, 
and a great mistake. The House was quite alarmed. Charles Fox 
used to say as to quotation—‘ No Greek ; as much Latin as you like; 
and never French under any circumstances. No English poet unless 
he had completed his century.’ These were like some other good 
rules, the unwritten orders of the House of Commons.” (Vol. iii. 
pp. 73-81.) 

Sir Robert Peel’s Government was for a time powerful, but 
not popular. One reads with curiosity the criticisms addressed 
to it by a member of the party, who afterwards became the 
fiercest assailant of its chief; and we perceive with pleasure 
that the language in which Lord Beaconsfield now speaks of 
Sir Robert, though cold and somewhat severe, is perfectly 
courteous. He attributes the commercial depression of 1842 
not to a tariff or any system of taxation, but to over-production 
and an abuse of capital and credit; and the remedy came in 
an unforeseen form. 


‘ And yet all this time, there were certain influences at work in the 
great body of the nation, neither foreseen, nor for some time recog- 
nised, by statesmen and those great capitalists on whose opinion 
statesmen much depend, which were stirring, as it were, like the un- 
conscious power of the forces of nature, and which were destined to 
baffle all the calculations of persons in authority and the leading: spirits 
of all parties, strengthen a perplexed administration, confound a 
sanguine opposition, render all the rhetoric, statistics, and subscrip- 
tions of the Anti-Corn-Law League fruitless, and absolutely make the 
Chartists forget the Charter. 
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‘“ My friends will not assist themselves by resisting the government 
measures,’ said Mr. Neuchatel, with his usual calm smile, half 
sceptical, half sympathetic. “The measures will do no good, but they 
will dono harm. There are no measures that will do any good at 
this moment. We do not want measures; what we want isa new 
channel.” 

‘That is exactly what was wanted. There was abundant capital in 
the country and a mass of unemployed labour. But the markets on 
which they had of late depended, the American especially, were over- 
worked and overstocked, and in some instances were not only over- 
stocked, but disturbed by war, as the Chinese, for example—and 
capital and labour wanted “ a new channel.” 

‘The new channel came, and all the persons of authority, alike 
political and commercial, seemed quite surprised that it had arrived ; 
but when a thing or a man is wanted, they generally appear. One or 
two lines of railway, which had been long sleepily in formation, about 
this time were finished, and one or two lines of railway, which had 
been finished for some time and were unnoticed, announced dividends, 
and not contemptible ones. Suddenly there was a general feeling in 
the country, that its capital should be invested in railways; that the 
whole surface of the land should be transformed, and covered, as by 
a network, with these mighty means of communication. When the 
passions of the English, naturally an enthusiastic people, are excited 
on a subject of finance, their will, their determination, and resource, 
are irresistible. This was signally proved in the present instance, for 
they never ceased subscribing their capital until the sum entrusted to 
this new form of investment reached an amount almost equal to the 
national debt; and this too in a very few years. The immediate 
effect on the condition of the country was absolutely prodigious. The 
value of land rose, all the blast furnaces were relit, a stimulant was 
given to every branch of the home trade, the amount suddenly paid 
in wages exceeded that ever known in this country, and wages too at a 
high rate. Large portions of the labouring classes not only enjoyed 
comfort, but commanded luxury. All this of course soon acted on 
the revenue, and both customs and especially excise soon furnished an 
ample surplus, 

‘It cannot be pretended that all this energy and enterprise were 
free in their operation from those evils which, it seems, must inevitably 
attend any extensive public speculation, however well-founded. Many 
of the scenes and circumstances recalled the days of the South Sea 
Scheme. The gambling in shares of companies which were formed 
only in name was without limit. The principal towns of the north 
established for that purpose stock exchanges of their own, and Leeds 
especiall7, one-fifth of whose population had been authoritatively 
described in the first session of the new parliament as dependent on 
the poor-rates, now boasted of a stock exchange which in the extent 

of its transactions rivalled that of the metropolis. And the gambling 
was universal, from the noble to the mechanic. It was confined to no 
class and to no sex. The scene which took place at the Board of 
Trade on the last day on which plans could be lodged, and when mid- 
night had arrived while crowds from the country were still filling the 
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hall, and pressing at the doors, deserved and required for its adequate 
representation the genius of a Hogarth. This was the day on which 
it was announced that the total number of railway projects, on which 
deposits had been paid, had reached nearly to eight hundred. 

What is remarkable in this vast movement in which so many millions 
were produced, and so many more promised, is, that the great leaders 
of the financial world took no part in it. The mighty loan-mongers, on 
whose fiat the fate of kings and empires sometimes depended, seemed 
like men who, witnessing some eccentricity of nature, watch it with 
mixed feelings of curiosity and alarm. Even Lombard Street, which 
never was more wanted, was inactive, and it was only by the irre- 
sistible pressure of circumstances that a banking firm which had an 
extensive country connection was ultimately forced to take the leading 
part that was required, and almost unconsciously lay the foundation 
of the vast fortunes which it has realised, and organise the varied 
connection which it nowcommands. All seemed to come from the pro- 
vinces, and from unknown people in the provinces.’ (Vol. iii. pp. 93-98.) 


These glimpses of politics and history are to us the most 
interesting pages in these volumes, for they have a tinge of 
reality, which can hardly be predicated of the incidents which 
are crowded in the last half of the third volume. That Myra 
should marry Prince Florestan, after the death of Lord Roe- 
hampton, is so bold a device of fancy that we should reject it 
altogether if it were not for our knowledge of the fact that at 
one moment the hand of Prince Florestan went a-begging, 
and that more than one English young lady might have 
achieved the conquest and the position that Myra did not 
hesitate to accept. The vein of diluted Catholicism which 
runs through the scenes in which Nigel Penruddock figures, 
even when he returns as Archbishop of Tyre in partibus, is 
very inferior to the strong Roman element in ‘ Lothair.’ 
There it was imposing, here it is ludicrous. And, above all, 
we are amazed to learn that the culminating point in the 
career of Endymion consists in his marrying a dowager countess 
with a large estate. Lord Beaconsfield appears to think that 
the anti-papal letter of Lord John Russell, elicited by the 
creation of the Romish hierarchy, led to the dissolution of the 
Cabinet—that is an unsubstantial theory; but as Lord Roe- 
hampton had already vanished from the scene (in this novel) 
the real causes of that event could not be traced to their 
origin. Indeed, it is remarkable that several of the most 
important occurrences of the last half-century, such as the 
accession of Queen Victoria, the Revolution of 1848, and the 
coup d'état of 1851, are very cursorily alluded to; and the 
consequences to which these events did really give birth are 
assigned to very inferior secondary causes. But the paragraph 
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in which Lord Beaconsfield relates the formation of the first 
cabinet in which he himself sat is too characteristic to be 
omitted :— 


‘The Whigs tottered on for a year after the rude assault of Cardinal 
Penruddock, but they were doomed, and the Protectionists were 
called upon to form an administration. As they had no one in their 
ranks who had ever been in office except their chief, who was in the 
House of Lords, the affair seemed impossible. The attempt, however, 
could not be avoided. A dozen men, without the slightest experience 
of official life, had to be sworn in as privy councillors, before even 
they could receive the seals and insignia of their intended offices. On 
their knees, according to the constitutional custom, a dozen men, all 
in the act of genuflexion at the same moment, and headed, too, by one 
of the most’powerful peers in the country, the Lord of Alnwick Castle 
himself, humbled themselves before a female Sovereign, who looked 
serene and imperturbable before a spectacle never seen before, and 
which, in all probability, will never be seen again. One of this 
band, a gentleman without any official experience whatever, was not 
only placed in the cabinet, but was absolutely required to become the 
leader of the House of Commons, which had never occurred before, 
except in the instance of Mr. Pitt in 1782. It has been said that 
it was unwise in the Protectionists assuming office when, on this 
‘occasion and on subsequent ones, they were far from being certain of a 
majority in the House of Commons. It should, however, be remem- 
bered, that unless they had dared these ventures, they never could 
have formed a body of men competent, from their official experience 
and their practice in debate, to form a ministry. The result has rather 
proved that they were right. Had they continued to refrain from 
incurring responsibility, they must have broken up and merged in 
different connections, which, for a party numerically so strong as the 
Protectionists, would have been a sorry business, and probably have 
led to disastrous results.’ (Vol. iii. pp. 319-321.) . 


Upon the whole, we close these volumes not without gra- 
titude to the author for the amusement he has afforded us. It 
may be suspected that he is laughing all the time at society, 
at politics, at his readers. But what then? We can laugh 
with him. To take such a book au grand sérieux, as the 
French say, would be a mistake; but as a satirical picture of 
life, with the transformations of a Christmas pantomime, it 
has the merit of entertaining an enormous number of readers, 
from the cabinet minister at Whitehall, who throws aside his 
despatches to devour it, to the Californian miner or Australian 
shepherd, who will imagine that he finds in these pages some 
traces of what is happening in another hemisphere, though in 
this he might be a little mistaken. These are but the coloured 
shadows from the magic-lantern of life; the lamp within shines, 
we trust, with a purer and a steadier light. 
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Art. V.—An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. 
By Joun Carrp, D.D. Glasgow: 1880. 


[se philosophy of religion is almost as old as religion itself. 
No intelligent people can have a religion among them for 
any length of time before they inquire whence it came, what 
were the causes which produced it and what the reasons 
which justify it. The early attitude of faith is immediate, 
unquestioning, and uncritical ; for it rejoices in the full assur- 
ance of the existence of Self of Nature and of God, without 
any consciousness of the logical relation of the elements thus 
bound together in thought. But the necessary movements of 
intellectual life inevitably disturb this state of simple con- 
sciousness, and the reason aspiring after a systematic and 
coherent knowledge separates the individual from the uni- 
versal, and seeks for that deeper consciousness which it feels 
must underlie the consciousness of man and the consciousness 
of the world. Severe criticism opposes itself to simple faith, 
and a spiritual revolt is raised against the. religious opinions 
and traditions of the day which are subjected to the test of a 
new standard. The attitude of the human spirit is now altered 
towards religion and religious ideas, which are taken out of the 
domain of feeling or practical experience and made objects of 
scientific analysis. ‘The analysis has in view a higher and 
more rational synthesis. The new synthesis is not a final solu- 
tion of the problem of religion, for it becomes, in its turn, sub- 
ject to fresh analysis. Thus the critical age clears the ground 
for the creatjve age, with its promise of an original and richly 
endowed future; and the progress of religious knowledge 
becomes marked by alternating periods of criticism and crea- 
tion, which are so bound together by intermediate links of 
progressive evolution, that they may be said to constitute one 
organic whole. 

Without the spirit of criticism, which regards religion as an 
object for scientific reflection, religious ideas would become 
petrified—no reform, no reformation, no new religion, would 
be possible. It lies at the root of all progress, and we may 
discern its influence in the early dawn of the religious con- 
sciousness of mankind. In the Vedas, for instance, we see a 
childlike, simple faith in the god Indra: * When the fiery 
‘ Indra hurls down the thunderbolt, then people put faith in 
‘him ;’* but this faith is soon abandoned for the colder region 





* Rig-Veda, i. 55. 5. ‘Alte tonantem credidimus Jovem.’ The 
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in which reason opposes the object of faith: ‘There is no 
‘Indra. Who has seen him?’* We observe it in Greece, 
when Herakleitos investigated the nature of religion as a 
‘sacred disease,’ or when Thales thought he had discovered 
that water is the beginning of all things, and so implied that 
the gods had not made the world. It was not, however, until 
the middle of the last century that the critical spirit commenced 
a thoroughly scientific investigation of the claims of religion, 
or that a philosophy of religion began to take shape and form. 
The age of Kant was the age of criticism par excellence: 
‘Religion on the ground of its sanctity, and Law on the 
‘ground of its majesty,’ he said, ‘often resist the sifting of 
‘their claims. But in so doing they inevitably awake a not 
‘unjust suspicion that their claims are ill-founded; and they 
‘can no longer expect the unfeigned homage paid by reason 
‘to that which has shown itself able to stand the test of free 
‘inquiry.’ This is the thought which underlies the work of 
Kant. It is that which inspired Hegel, who claimed for 
philosophy the function of apprehending by means of thought 
the same truths which the religious mind apprehends by faith.t 
In our own day a great impetus has been given to the study 
of the philosophy of religion by the discovery of the ancient 
sacred literatures, which have opened up to historical research 
the principal religions of mankind. These historical religions 
have thrown such fresh light upon the origin and development 
of religious ideas, both from a historical and a philosophical 
point of view, that they imperatively demand a readjustment 
of mach of the religious § thought current amongst us. The 
word used for faith in the Rig-Veda, sraddha, is the same word which 
reappears in the Latin credo, and in our own creed. ‘That word and 
‘that thought therefore existed before the Ayran family broke up... . 
‘Even at this early period people believed what neither their senses 
‘could apprehend nor their reason comprehend. . . . They had formed 
‘a word for belief—that is, they were conscious of what they were 
‘doing in thus believing, and they consecrated that mental function by 
‘calling it srad-dha.’” (Max Miiller, ‘ Hibbert Lectures,’ p. 301.) 

* Rig-Veda, viii. 100. 3. 

t Professor Edward Caird’s ‘Critical Account of the Philosophy of 
‘ Kant.’ 

¢ Vermischte Schriften, ii. 520, quoted by Mr. Wallace in the 
‘Logic of Hegel.’ 

§ A systematic study of the historical religions is much facilitated 
by the publication of the ‘Sacred Books of the East’ (Clarendon 
Press), Professor Max Miiller may perhaps somewhat overstate the 
importance of the historical religions as affecting the problem of 
religion when he says: ‘I feel certain that the time will come when all 
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readjustment of thought seems as needful in the sphere of 
religion as in the other sciences, where the chemical tables 
have been altered on account of a change in the atom of hy- 
drogen, and the astronomical been readjusted because of the 
new measurement of the sun’s distance. 

Principal Caird’s ‘ Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion 
is the latest and most important contribution to the literature 
of the subject. It bears the marks of the intellectual move- 
ment inaugurated by Kant, and followed up by Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel; and it is judiciously illustrated by the 
history of the great religions of the world, which supply 
materials that were unknown to the earlier German philo- 
sophers. The name of Hegel is not mentioned, but the in- 
fluence of the master is felt thronghout—the Hegelian philo- 
sophy is the keynote to the book. To borrow philosophy 
from Hegel is, says Sir Alexander Grant, ‘like borrowing 
‘ poetry from Shakspeare, a debt that is almost inevitable.’ 
Although it was Hegel’s ambition to make philosophy speak 
German, as Luther had made the Bible, and Voss had made 
Homer, yet he is confessedly hard to understand: ‘One man 
‘has understood me, he is reported to have said, ‘and even 
‘he has not.’ To Dr. Caird we are indebted for a subtle and 
masterly presentation of Hegel’s philosophy in its solution of 
the problem of religion. In addition to the literary skill 
which places his propositions in their brightest light, and an 
earnestness of purpose which at times rises into genuine elo- 
quence, he possesses two qualifications which specially fit him 
for his work: a spirit of reverence which places him in 
sympathy with mystical and intuitional minds, even when he 
is freely criticising their effort to elevate the dictates of feeling 
above systematic theology ; and an intellectual vigour which 
enables him to stand side by side with the ablest thinkers, 
to view the utmost border of their extended range of vision, 
and, while he treats them with chivalrous fairness, to grapple 
with their arguments. He hopes to show that the elaborate 
reasonings of the philosopher may blend into one harmonious 
chord with the simple aspirations of mankind, that the sub- 
jects with which religion is concerned are those which have 
occupied philosophy, and that it is the function of philosophy 
to interpret the meaning and explain the true significance of 





‘that is now written on theology, whether from an ecclesiastical or 
‘philosophical point of view, will seem as antiquated, as strange, as 
‘unaccountable, as the works of Vossius and others by the side of 
‘ Bopp’s “ Comparative Grammur.”’ (Science of Religion, p. 22.) 
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the religious experiences of mankind: ‘Religion, so far from 
‘ forming an exception to the all-embracing sphere of philo- 
‘ sophy, is rather just that province which lies nearest to it ; for 
‘in one point of view religion and philosophy have common 
‘ objects and a common content, and in the explanation of 
‘religion philosophy may be said to be at the same time 
‘ explaining itself.’ 

Faith and thought are thus regarded as different attitudes of 
the human spirit towards the same objects. Faith sees them 
in an immediate way as objects of devotion or spiritual enjoy- 
ment, thought regards them as objects of reflection, and ele- 
vates them to the form of pure or speculative thought. These 
attitudes of the human spirit, so far from being antagonistic, 
are in perfect harmony. ll religious feeling contains in it 
implicitly an clement of knowledge, and all knowledge pre- 
supposes feeling. Religion is a thing of the heart; but in 
order to elevate it above the region of subjective caprice, to 
distinguish between the true and the false in religion, and to 
separate the higher from the lower religions, we must have an 
objective standard. Religious feeling must be based on ob- 
jective truth. The ultimate arbiter in religion is not subjective 
notions and impressions which are ever changing, but the 
objective authority of reason itself. The purest and most 
intense feeling is necessary in religion; but an intelligent 
basis can only be laid for religion when we pass beyond the 
feeling to the character of the object about which we feel, and 
which determines the intensity of the feeling. Dr. Caird 
rightly, therefore, rejects the false or defective psychology 
which makes religion characteristically either a thing of know- 
ledge or a thing of feeling, and finds its foundation in the very 
essence of our nature as rational and spiritual beings: ‘ God 
‘and Divine things may touch our feelings, kindle our 
‘ emotions, awaken in us desires and impulses, dominate our 
‘ practical activities ; but underneath and throughout all these 
‘ there must be present the-activity of that organ which alone 
‘ can raise us above ourselves, which alone can bring us into 
‘ relation to the things unseen and eternal, and that organ is 
‘thought.’ The intuitive and the reflective are two stages 
through which human thought must pass, and our religious 
ideas are carried beyond the domain of feeling or practical 
experience to become objects of scientific reflection :— 

‘Abandoning the blessedness of simple faith, we enter into that 
colder yet loftier region in which reason opposes itself to its object, 
breaks up the natural harmony wherein no contradiction of thought 
has yet betrayed itself, and advances to the search after a deeper and 
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indissoluble unity. . . . The aim of philosophy is to discover not 
what seems, but what is and why it is; to bind objects and events in 
the links of necessary thought, and to find their last ground and reason 
in that which comprehends and transcends all—the nature of God 
Himself” (P. 3.) 


Dr. Caird rejects the position which regards God as a tran- 
scendent Being in the solitude of the world beyond, and with 
Hegel he regards Him as a Being in the actuality and pleni- 
tude of the world in which we live, whose presence is reflected 
in all order and beauty, ‘ in all thinking things, and all objects 
‘ of all thought.’ He finds the true solution of the higher 
problem of religion, as the relation of the Finite Mind to 
4zod, ‘ by apprehending the Divine and the Human, the Infi- 


‘* nite and the Finite, as the moments or members of an organic 


‘ whole, in which both exist, at once in their distinction and 
‘ their unity;’ he recognises the latent grandeur of man’s 
nature in the affinity it bears to that which is universal and 
infinite, which enables him to transcend the Finite, to rise 
above the world of inner and outer experience, and to appre- 
hend the Universal or Absolute Mind, as that in which alone 
our mind can find its ultimate explanation ; and he endeavours 
to show that man can attain to knowledge, in the philosophic 
sense of the word, within the sphere of religion—not indeed 
by ordinary thinking, which, though it may suffice for practical 
piety, is yet inadequate as an instrument of scientific thought, 

ut by an ‘organon of thought, by means of which he can 
‘ perceive and correct the inadequacy of ordinary thinking, 
* and apprehend spiritual realities in their purely ideal form.’ 


And here let us pause to consider the meaning attached to 
the words which we use in the phrase, ‘Philosophy of 
* Religion.’ 

Religion as an aspiration after God, and a desire for union 
with Him, is grounded on the relation of the human spirit to 
the Divine, and arises from a necessity in our nature as intel- 
lectual and spiritual beings: ‘ Quia fecisti nos ad te, et inquie- 
‘tum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te.’* That ‘all 
‘men crave for the gods’ is as true in our day as in the days 
of Homer.t Wherever we go, from the highest culture to 


* S. Aug. ‘ Conf.’ i. 1. 

+ wavrec d& Oeev yaréove’ GrOpwro. (Od. iii. 48.) ‘ Qu’on n’espére 
‘donc pas se passer de religion ni d’associations religieuses. Chaque 
‘progrés des sociétés modernes rendra ce besoin-la plus impérieux,’ is 
the latest utterance of M. Renan. (Conférences d’Angleterre, p. 38.) 
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the lowest barbarism, we find religion as a weft running through 
the warp of history, and recognise it as that element which 
gives to man in the midst of creation his spiritual elevation 
and dignity. The upturned face and the hands stretched to- 
wards heaven are outward symbols of the attitude or activity 
of thought which places the human spirit in the presence of 
the Divine, and awakens in it the longing desire after God as 
the highest ideal of which it is intellec tually and spiritually 
capable. The ideal of religion, the infinitude of thought and 
goodness latent within us, is capable of infinite expansion. But 
while on the one hand it must dwarf ever y actual attainment of 
goodness and knowledge, and so remain for ever unrealised, 

yet on the other hand the infinite nature of man is always 
moving towards its complete realisation. The spiritual life of 
man not only foreshadows an ideal that forbids us to remain 
satisfied with the present, it also imparts the impulse to make 
our actual life adequate to its ideal form. But since the 
actual life never attains its ideal of perfection—since we have a 
consciousness of what we ought to be, and a knowledge of 
what we actually are—there arises the storm and strife between 
our two selves, the higher and truer self of reason and the 
lower self of appetite, between the Divine and the Human, 
the Infinite and the Finite, out of which all spiritual develop- 
ment is to be perfected. Philosophy, which aims at unity, pre- 
supposes and explains this discord ; and religion, which aims 
at peace, offers for it a practical solution. 

No adequate definition of religion* has yet been proposed, 
nor indeed is any possible, because religion, as the practical 
solution of the relation or attitude of the Human spirit to the 
Divine, is always passing through some stage of historic evo- 
lution. It has, however, in popular usage, at least two mean- 
ings which must be distinguished. Sometimes it means that 

« silent power working in the heart of man,’ which aspires after 
and seeks rest in the Infinite—the Infinite which transcends 





* The derivation of the word does not mach help us. Cicero dexives 
it from relegere, to gather up again, hence to lay up and ponder over : 
‘Qui omnia que ad cultum deorum pertinerent, diligenter retractarent 
‘et tanquam relegerent, sunt dicti religiosi.’ (De Nat. Deor. ii. 28.) 
Lactantius may be wrong in his etymology, but he has struck a true 
note when he connects religion with the idea of an obligation by 
which we are bound to God: ‘ Vinculo pietatis obstricti, Deo religati 
*sumus, unde ipsa religio nomen cepit.’ (Inst. Div. iv. 28.) So also 
Augustine, ‘ Retract.’ i. 13. See Nitzsch, ‘Theol. Stud. u. Krit.’ i 
532. We must bear in mind that the English word religion compre- 
hends in it much more than the Latin religio. 
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the Finite, and comprehends all finite things and thoughts. 
In this acceptation Dr. Caird defines religion as ‘ simply the 
‘ return of the Finite consciousness into union with the Infi- 


‘© nite, the reconciliation of the Human spirit with the Divine,’ * 


and he describes the religious experience of man as the en- 
deavour to find rest in making himself one with the Infinite 
Thought and Being by the self-surrender of his human will to 
the Divine. 

The term religion is also applied to those theological doc- 
trines, handed down by tradition, and recorded in the sacred 
books of mankind, which constitute the faith of Hindus, Bud- 
dhists, and others. These doctrines are the logical develop- 
ment of what is latent and implicit in the religious feeling of 
mankind. They are the outward expression of the continuous 
and progressive movements of thought which the nations have 
made in their search after the Infinite, in whom they ‘ live, and 
* move, and have their being.’ They are the efforts by which 
human thought is compelled to try and solve that great mystery 
which is ever pressing for solution—the existence of the world 
and the enigmas of its life. The various solutions of the pro- 
blem of religion centre round the idea of God and man’s relation 
to Him. Nations repose on the religious life. ‘The idea of 
‘ God,’ says Hegel, ‘constitutes the general foundation of a 
‘ people. Whatever is the form of a religion the same is the 
‘ form of the State and its constitution, which spring from re- 
‘ ligion, so that the Athenian and the Roman States were only 
‘ possible with the peculiar heathendom of their people.’t The 
history of the religions of the world does not, therefore, present 
a record of so many failures in the attempt to find a practical 
solution of the relation between man and God, but of the un- 








* Hegel regards religion as the effort of the soul to realise its unity 
with the Absolute :— 


‘God only to behold and know and feel, 
Till by exclusive consciousness of God 
All self annihilated, it shail make 
God its identity.’ 
‘ Prof. Flint’s ‘Philosophy of History,’ p. 510. 


+ This thought of Hegel was partially expressed by Plutarch : ‘ Me- 
‘thinks a man should sooner find a city built in the air, without any 
‘plot of ground whereon it is seated, than that any commonwealth 
‘altogether void of religion and the opinion of the gods should either 
‘be first established, or afterwards preserved and maintained in that 
‘estate. This is that containeth and holdeth together all human 
* society ; this is the foundation, prop, and stay of all.’ (Adv. Colot. 31.) 
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folding of successive experiences which are real and permanent, 
in that they contain within themselves the spirit and the pro- 
mise of the religious future of the world. That future is the 
representative of the past changed by the power of a new 
creative spiritual force, and transfigured into a higher and 
nobler conception, which, in its turn, is to be merged into yet 
loftier and more adequate forms of thought. 

Both these significations of the word-—religion as an aspira- 
tion of the heart, and religions as successive movements of 
thought within the sphere of the Infinite—imply the existence 
of the universal or ideal element of religion, which, while it 
continues constant under all forms, is ever realising and ex- 
pressing itself in particular forms. This ideal element is based 
upon certain necessary relations between man the finite and 
God the Infinite. To unfold these relations between man and 
God as experienced in the heart, and to trace the movement 
of thought concerning God and divine things which the several 
positive religions represent, is the work of a Philosophy of 
Religion. The Philosophy of Religion is defined by Dr. Caird 
to be simply ‘a conscious development of the process which is 
‘ given implicitly in religious feelings and acts—the process by 
‘ which the finite spirit loses or abnegates its finitude and self- 
‘ sufficiency, and finds its truer self in the life and being of 
‘ God.’ Philosophy is the intelligent comprehension of facts 
with a view to their complete unification. The philosophy of 
religion seeks for the complete unification of the facts of reli- 
gion, not the external and superficial unity of appearances, but 
the unity of thought, of law, of organic development, in one 
word, the unity of principle which underlies all diversity of 
phenomena and embraces them in thought. As the highest 
interpreter of the facts of experience, philosophy passes beyond 
the particular experiences of mankind that it may grasp the 
universal or ideal element which realises and expresses itself in 
the particular. Moving in the sphere of a wider and more 
general experience, philosophy corrects the narrower and more 
limited religious ideas which the mind of the individual and 
the intellectual movement of the nation have evolved, and so 
approximates to the laws which govern the spiritual progress 
of mankind. ‘ The peculiar domain of philosophy is absolute 
‘truth; ’ and philosophy enables the mind, in its thoughts of 
God and divine things, to escape from the narrow limits of its 
own individuality, and to enter the region of universal and 
absolute truth. 

I, These are high functions to claim for the Philosophy of 
Religion, and we are therefore met at the outset of our enquiry 
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by the question, Can philosophy justify its claim; can we have 
a scientific treatment of religious ideas; must philosophy be 
confined within the sphere of the finite and relative, or is its 
peculiar domain absolute truth? At first sight it would seem 
that men of science no less than theologians are ready to 
admit that religion must be treated as a subject of science. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, for instance, admits the claim : 


‘ He who contemplates the universe from the religious point of view 
must learn to see that this which we call science is one constituent of 
the great whole, and as such ought to be regarded with a sentiment 
like that which the remainder excites; while he who contemplates the 
universe from the scientific point of view must learn to see that this 
which we call Religion is similarly a constituent of the great whole, 
and, being such, must be treated as a subject of science with no more 
prejudice than any other reality. It behoves each party to strive to 
understand the other, with the conviction that the other has something 
worthy to be understood, and with the conviction that, when mutually 
recognised, this something will be the basis of a complete reconcilia- 
tion.’ * 


But it is evident that while Mr. Spencer and Dr. Caird both 
claim a place for religion as a constituent of the great whole, 
and a subject of science, yet they differ toto c@lo as to the basis 
on which a complete reconciliation between religion and science 
is to be effected. They differ, that is, as to the ultimate truth 
which both can avow with absolute sincerity, the fundamental 
verity in the defence of which each will find the other its faithful 
ally. Mr. Spencer finds the basis of reconciliation in what he 
considers to be the ‘ deepest, widest, and most certain of all 
‘ facts—that the power which the universe manifests to us is 
‘ utterly inscrutable.’t ‘Only in a doctrine which recog- 
‘ nises the unknown cause as coextensive with all orders of 
* phenomena, can there be a consistent religion or a consistent 
‘ philosophy. . . . The reality underlying appearance is to- 
‘ tally and for ever inconceivable by us... and from the 
‘very nature of our intelligence it must be so.’{ In other 
words, he asserts that we may have a science of nature and of 
man, but that a science of God and of divine things we cannot 
have, because it is precluded by the fact that we cannot know 
anything about the Infinite except as the bare negation of the 
finite ; and that philosophy must be confined within the sphere 
of the relative and the finite, because we cannot attain to absolute 
truth. Dr. Caird, on the contrary, maintains that the object 








* First Principles, p. 21. t Ibid. p. 46. 
t Ibid. p. 557 seq. 
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of our religious aspirations is contemplated as ‘ something more 
¢ than the unknown, and that we must conceive of that in Him 
‘ which lies beyond our knowledge as, though unknown, ot un- 
‘ knowable;’ and that ‘the grandeur which surrounds the 
‘ thought of the Absolute, the infinite Reality beyond the finite, 
‘ can only arise from this, not that it is something utterly incon- 
‘ ceivable and unthinkable, but that it is for thought or self- 
‘ consciousness the realisation of its highest ideal of spiritual 
‘ excellence.’ While Mr. Spencer apparently finds the ideal 
of the philosophico-religion in an attitude of awe and venera- 
tion before the altar to the Unknown and the Unknowable, Dr. 
Caird thinks that for the human spirit the knowledge and the 
love of God are eternal life. 

The question whether a scientific treatment of religious 
ideas is possible, is thus brought to a direct issue, Do all 
the doctrines of religion belong to the sphere of the Unknow- 
able? The answer returned to this question depends upon 
the admission or the denial to man of the power to apprehend, 
in their purely ideal form, spiritual realities which cannot 
be perceived by the senses, or generalised out of the facts and 
phenomena which sense perceives—realities which ‘ eye hath 
* not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath entered the heart of man.’ 
Several answers have been given to this question. One school 
of thinkers says that God is the Unknowable; another, that 
the only knowledge which is here possible of God is intuitive 
and immediate not ratiocinative, the organ of religious know- 
ledge being simply faith or feeling, not reason; while a third 
maintains that religious truth differs from all other truth in 
that it has been authoritatively revealed, which implies the 
incompetence of human reason either to discover or to criticise 
its contents. If any of these three views be tenable, it is 
obvious that the construction of a Philosophy of Religion is 
impossible. Dr. Caird, however, contends that we can attain 
to the cognisance of that which is infinite and absolute in 
another way: ‘ All finite thought rests on the presumption of 
‘an Infinite and Absolute Thought—God reveals Himself in 
‘ thought and to it—Rational or speculative knowledge is, in 
‘ one point of view, man’s knowledge of God, and is in another 
‘ God’s knowledge of Himself.’ 

Now it is to be observed at the outset of the inquiry, that 
when Dr. Caird claims for a religion, which implies a know- 
ledge of God, rank among the sciences, he does not assert it 
to be an inductive science based upon the generalised pheno- 
mena of the world of the senses, because no amount of gene- 
ralisation from the finite can ever enable us to apprehend the 
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true Infinite; it only leads up to a false infinite, which 








consists of endless additions of finite magnitude—a ‘ quantita. | 


‘tive infinite,’ which is a contradiction in terms. He says | 


that the logical understanding cannot attain to the ultimate 
problems of thought, for spiritual realities are related to each 
other in subtler ways than its forms and methods can grasp; 
that ordinary thought can only embrace the phenomena of the 
world under relations of ever-deepening unity, until it reaches 
the highest finite unity, that of thought or self-consciousness 
in man; but that it is quite inadequate to rise above those ex- 
ternal and accidental relations which belong to the sphere of the 
finite, and attain to the highest ideal knowledge—the know. 
ledge in which the form is adequate to the content, and the 
ideal element is grasped in its purity and in its internal co- 


herence and harmony. The logical understanding fails asa | 
final organon of knowledge, because when it has disinte- | 


grated the universe it cannot restore the scattered elements to 
the perfect unity in which the parts are so held together 
as to constitute one self-consistent system of truth. But 
thought, he maintains, is capable of another and deeper move- 
ment. The analytic syllogism with its movement of iden- 
tity is not the only movement of thought ; there is a synthesis 
of thought by which the imperfect and inadequate idea leads 
to one more perfect and adequate. The ‘immanent logic of 


‘ religion ’—the logic, that is, which underlies the elevation of [ 


human thought from the finite to the infinite—is not reducible 
to syllogistic rule because it is synthetic and not merely ans- 
lytic, because it involves difference as well as identity, and 
because it has a negative as well as a positive side. There is 
in man an ‘ organon of thought by means of which he can per- 
‘ceive and correct the inadequacy of ordinary thinking, and 
‘ apprehend spiritual realities in their purely ideal form.’ It 
is this organon of thought which makes it possible to advance 
from faith to science, to attain, in the sphere of religion, to 
knowledge in the philosophic sense of the word, and to rise to 
that deeper and truer universality which may be designated 
‘ ideal or organic universality.’ This ideal or organic univer- 
sality is altogether different from the barren and formal uni- 
versality of generalisation ; it indicates a movement of thought 
corresponding to an inner relation of things, and is the result 
of a process of development of ‘ perpetual affirmation and nega- 
‘ tion, which, while it has annulled all the prior stages of its 
‘ history, has absorbed and re-affirmed each and all of them in 
‘ its own perfect unity.’ Thus thought grasps the perfect idea, 
the idea of the completely developed or perfect organism, 
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which is ‘that eternal order and system of which universal 
‘ truth consists, and which is only another name for Him who 
‘is the beginning and the end, the source and the consumma- 
‘ tion of all thought and being.’ 

It will thus be seen that Dr. Caird bases his philosophy of 
religion upon the existence in man of a special ‘ organon of 
‘ thought ’ which is necessary for the ‘immanent “logic of 
‘ religion.’ But even assuming that such an organon of 
thought exists for apprehending spiritual realities (which is 
doubtful), yet we think that all that can be claimed for the 
‘logic of religion’ is that while it may be a very practical 
logic it is not rigorously scientific, and cannot establish a 
basis for a philosophy of religion. Proofs which cannot be 
reduced to syllogistic forms, and which do not obey syllogistic 
laws, cannot be regarded as deductive in the ordinary and 
only legitimate sense of the term. Dr. Caird, however, thinks 
that it does furnish an adequate basis, and contends that not 
only can we attain to a scientific knowledge in the sphere of 
religion, but that, in a certain sense, we must, because the 
mind is impelled onward, by its own inward dialectic, until it 
finds its goal in a thought which is universal and absolute— 
the Absolute Thought or Intelligence in which all finite 
thought and being rest. 

It would seem, indeed, that Mr. Herbert Spencer has him- 
self been carried on, by the momentum of thought, somewhat 
further in the knowledge of the Absolute than he is justified 
in going by the theory ‘of the ‘relativity of human knowledge.’ 
In obedience to this theory he regards the Absolute as a 
mere negative abstraction and x utterly inscrutable, and yet he 
assures us that the ‘positive existence of the Absolute’ is a 
necessary datum of consciousness, of which, so long as con- 
sciousness continues, we cannot for an instant get rid : — 

‘By the laws of thought we are rigorously prevented from forming 
a conception of absolute existence; and we are by the laws of thought 
equally prevented from ridding ourselves of the consciousness of abso- 
lute existence. . . . Our consciousness of the unconditioned being 
literally the unconditioned consciousness, or raw material of thought 
to which, in thinking, we give definite forms, it follows that an ever- 
present sense of real existence is the very basis of our intelligence.’ * 


In fact, Mr. Spencer cannot leave the Unknowable unknown: 
he predicates its existence. The logical impossibility of taking 
this step from conditioned existence to unconditioned existence, 
and yet remaining consistent with his theory, is very clearly 





ad First Principles, chap. i iv. 
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stated by Dr. Caird. He says that Mr. Spencer cannot hold 
that human intelligence is limited to the finite, and assert at 
the same time that it is cognisant of an existence beyond the 
finite. If all knowledge be relative, he cannot know the 
existence of the Non-relative or the Absolute. If he starts 
with the assertion that thought is, by its necessary conditions, 
finite and subjective, and that the Absolute is only another 
name for that which is out of relation to thought, he cannot, 
‘save by an act of violence, drag in a consciousness, in any 
* sense, of the Absolute, in order to meet the exigencies of his 
* theory.’ 

‘We cannot deny all consciousness of the Absolute in order to main- 
tain that human knowledge is limited, and in the same breath assert 
a consciousness of the Absolute in order to justify our cognisance of 
that limitation. In so far as the lower animals are devoid of reason, 
they are unconscious of their irrationality, and it is only we, in virtue 
of our rational, intelligent nature, who can discern the lack of it. So 
it might be possible for another and higher intelligence, an observer of 
human intelligence possessed of absolute knowledge, to pronounce 
that man’s knowledge is purely relative, that there is a region of 
realities from which human thought is shut out, but it is not possible 
for one and the same consciousness to be purely relative and conscious 
of its relativity. Grant the fundamental assumption of the theorist, 
and it follows that humanity is not only hopelessly ignorant of reality, 
but also absolutely unconscious of its ignorance.’ (p. 18.) 


There seems no escape in Mr. Spencer’s theory from the 
illogical affirmations of a finite which has in thought no cor- 
relative infinite, and a relative which has in thought no cor- 
relative absolute. When he separates reality from thought, the 
residuum is not an unknown something,” it is simply utter 
non-entity. That only has a reality for us which is capable of 
entering into thought, and is in itself thinkable reality, for 
thought is presupposed in all objective reality. Thought 
postulates itself; that is, it postulates the thought which is 
prior to all individual thinking, and which is ever manifesting 
and realising itself in ‘al] thinking things, all objects of all 
‘thought.’ Therefore the logical conclusion of the doctrine of 





* «The sense of @ something that is conditioned in every thought 
‘cannot be got rid of, because the something cannot be got rid of. . . . 
‘By fusing a series of states of consciousness, in each of which, as it 
‘ arises, the limitations and conditions are abolished, there is produced 
‘a consciousness of something unconditioned.’ (First Principles, p. 
95.) No doubt, but then the inference is not that a belief in. the 
existence of the absolute is consistent with this theory, but that his 
theory is wrong because it logically precludes such a belief. 
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relativity is ‘not that the absolute is unknowable, but that no 
‘ such being exists, or, what comes to the same thing, that the 
‘ assertion of its existence is meaningless.’ 

The theory of the relativity of human knowledge is not set 
forth by Mr. Spencer as subversive of religion, or as depriving 
religion of any place in the spiritual life of man; on the con- 
trary, he finds a place for our religious aspirations in the region 
where all is mystery, and enunciates as a fundamental article 
of the philosophico-religious creed, the existence of the Absolute 
as a ‘ power of which the nature remains for ever inconceivable, 
‘ and to which no limits in time or space can be imagined,’ as 
the unknown Reality of which matter, motion, and force are the 
symbols.* Still less is it so regarded by Dean Mansel, who 
advocated the theory with the view of showing that this essen- 
tial weakness of human nature required a supernatural reve- 
lation, and that reason must therefore give place to faith as the 
sole organ of religious knowledge. But it is obvious that 
‘if thought is, by its very nature, imprisoned in the relative, 
‘ supernatural aid can no more communicate to it a knowledge 
‘ of the Absolute than it can convey ideas of colour to a man 
‘ born blind. Not even a revelation from heaven can introduce 
‘into the finite mind a kind of knowledge which, without 
‘ ceasing to be finite, it cannot attain.’ 

II. Butit is not sufficient for Dr. Caird to show that Mr. 
Spencer is carried further in his desire to know The Unknow- 
able than is consistent with his theory, he is himself required 
to show why the human mind must rise to the knowledge of 
God. This he does by contending that ‘finite knowledge, 
‘ as finite, is illusory and false; and that all true knowledge 
‘contains in it an absolute and infinite element.’ We shall 
endeavour to explain this position by his treatment of such 
questions as the origin of religion and the proofs of the exist- 
ence of God. 

One of the earliest problems which a philosophy of religion 
has to solve is that which relates to the origin of religion. 
And here we must distinguish between the historical beginning 
of a thing and its essential principle or its origin in thought. 
The beginning of Raphael’s picture of the Transfiguration was 
the first line which he drew upon the canvas; the true origin 
was the creative ideal of the perfected work which existed in 
the master’s mind, which guided the first stroke, inspired its 
progress, and only ceased when his hand lay cold in death. In 
Religion it is not to the beginning, but to the ideal end, that we 





* First Principles, p. 557. 
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must look for the true origin and explanation of its history. 
The beginning is found in the fetishism of savage nations ; 
but the true origin, the ultimate final cause, is seen in religion 
as conceived in its ideal perfection. Many writers seem satis- 
fied that they have solved the problem when they trace the 
beginning of the historical religions not to what is highest, 
but to what is lowest in human nature—not to a longing 
after an ideal excellence which endeavours to realise itself in 
the actual experience of their daily life, but to the element 
of fear which manifests itself in cowardice towards the super- 
natural.* Now, even if religion be defined so as to include 
the childishnesses of savage life, yet as our estimate of a work 
of art is not founded on the rudeness of the artist’s first efforts 
but on the final result—the triumph of achievement being 
enhanced and not diminished by a knowledge of early dif- 
ficulties successfully overcome—-as the mind of man is what it 
is, even though it had its first beginnings in a zoophyte,t so 
the worth of the great historic religions is to be appraised 
by the degrees of excellence to which they have attained in their 
evolution of the idea of the infinite, as well as by the nobility 
of character and beauty of spiritual life which that idea has 
developed among their followers—and this even though the 
first beginnings, the tentative lines of the pencil, can be traced 
to fear and cowardice. The true origin of religion is not found 
in the attitude of the savage towards his fetish, but in the 
attitude of the reflecting mind which, impressed by the con- 
sciousness of the transitory, unsubstantial, evanescent cha- 
racter of the world of which we form a part, is urged on to 
seek for some reality beyond. It is here that Dr. Caird finds 
for religion its true origin. That the things seen are tem- 








* Accowdamoria (from éei¢w) had at first an honourable use, and is so 
employed by St. Paul in his discourse upon Mars Hill at Athens. The 
philosophers turned it to ignobler uses, as Theophrastus does when he 
defines it to be simply ‘ cowardice in regard to the supernatural ’ (ceA‘a 
mpo¢ ra datuorvoy), and describes it as the character of the man who 
‘ washes his hands at a fountain, sprinkles himself from a temple-font, 
* puts a bit of laurel-leaf into his mouth, and so goes about for the day.’ 
Cowardice (de:Aia) he defines as ‘ a shrinking of the soul through fear.’ 
St. Augustine distinguishes between the noble and the ignoble use :— 
‘ Varro religiosum a superstitioso ef distinctione discernit, ut a super- 
* stitioso dicat timeri Deos; a religioso autem vereri ut parentes, non 
‘ ut hostes timeri.’ (De Civ. Dei, vi. 9.) 

+ ‘ Dans l’ordre de l’idéal la naissance n’est rien; chacun vaut en 
‘ proportion de ce qu'il découvre de vérité, de ce qu’il réalise de bien.’ 
E. Renan, ‘ Conférences.d’Angleterre,’ p. 122. 
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poral implies that there is a truth and reality beyond which 
is eternal, that our knowledge is relative implies that there 
is an Absolute, that we are conscious of our own finitude 
contains a latent consciousness of the Infinite which denies 
and contradicts it. ‘ Our days,’ says the Hebrew Psalmist, 
‘are like a shadow that declineth, but Thou, O Lord, shalt 
‘ endure for ever.’ 

The consciousness of the vanity and insufficiency of this 
world lies at the root of all religion, and discovers to man the 
need of an abiding Reality as the object of his spiritual 
reverence and awe. In this we find the germ of the idea of 
God. This germ contains within it the promise of a God in 
whom are ‘hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.’ 
Nevertheless, the utmost that we actually gain from the con- 
sciousness of the insufficiency and unreality of the finite is the 
idea of an infinite which transcends it and is its negation— 
‘ein negativer Abstractionsbegriff.’ This is the first, as it is 
a necessary, step in the development of the idea of God. It 


is the imperfect and inadequate idea which leads up to one. 


more perfect and adequate. The mind of man cannot rest in 
a negative abstraction; it is forced out of this imperfect con- 


ception to grasp the idea of the truer and higher Infinite . 


which realises itself in Nature and in Man, the idea which 
shows that the Finite and the Infinite, the Human and Divine, 


Man and God, are not isolate and separate, but are members. 


or moments of one organic whole, in which both exist at once 
in their distinction and in their unity. Now it is by tracing 
the genesis and the stages of the onward movement of the 
mind in its search after higher and more adequate ideas of 
God, that we obtain the best proof of the reality of that idea, 
because then the reason ‘ grasps the inner, genetic nature of 
‘ its object, enters into the very process of its formation, and so 
‘ recreates it for thought.’ 

The true interpretation of the so-called proofs of the exis- 
tence of God is seen by tracing the successive steps which 
thought takes in its own necessary movements. These proofs, 
viewed simply as proofs in the ordinary sense of the word, lie 
open to the gravest objections, and since the time of Kant no 
one has ventured to repeat the old arguments in the old form. 
But when we regard them as an analysis of the ‘ unconscious 
‘or implicit logic of religion,’ they form so many successive steps 
in the ladder by which the human spirit rises above the finite, 
and through imperfect and inadequate conceptions of God 
reaches after those which are higher and more adequate. Dr. 
Caird examines the three proofs of the Being of God, which 
VOL. CLIII. NO. CCCXIII. L 
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are known as the Cosmological, the Teleological, and the 
Ontological. He shows wherein they fail as arguments; and 
he then claims these very failures, these flaws in the argument, 
as steps in the process which he calls the ‘ unconscious or 
‘ implicit logic of religion.’ 

The first so-called proof is the Cosmological, the argument 
a contingentia mundi. Briefly it is stated thus: The contin- 
gent world exists, therefore an absolutely necessary Being 
exists. That is, in order to explain the existence of the world 
the mind postulates the existence of Something outside the 
world, and so seeks rest in the idea of a Being who is neces- 
sary and self-dependent. This necessary Being must be the ens 
realissimum, the Being that includes all reality, for such a 
Being alone rests on itself, and has all the conditions of exist- 
ence in itself. The mind, seeking for a cause which shall 
explain the world, reasons back to a First Cause, a Being 
which is its own cause, and is therefore unconditioned and 
necessary. Now, if we put this argument into the form of a 
syllogistic proof of the existence of God, we altogether mis- 
interpret its meaning, for, as we have already pointed out, it 
leads through an endless series of finite causes to a cause which 
is itself no more than finite. To assert of this final cause that 
it is infinite and unconditioned is a purely arbitrary assump- 
tion. An Infinite which is merely an infinite series of finites 
is a quantitative infinite, and not the true infinite which both 
embraces and explains the finite. A necessary Being who is 
merely the negation of the contingent cannot be truly the 
Infinite or Absolute, but simply another contingent. As a 
proof of the existence of God this argument fails; but the 
process of thought through which the mind has attained to the 
idea of an Infinite which is the negation of the finite, of a 
Reality which denies the unreal and the transient, contains 4 
truth which is a stepping-stone towards a higher and nobler 
idea. The idea of the non-finite is not false, but it is inade- 
quate. It is the first dawn of the religious feeling which gives 
the fair promise of the coming day ; it is the germ in the mind 
of man of the idea of God, which contains within itself the 
blossom and the fruit. 

The mind cannot rest in the idea of an Infinite which is the 
mere negation of the finite; it is impelled forward to find an 
idea which shall be more adequate to its need. This it finds 
in the idea of an Infinite whose existence explains itself, and 
explains the existence of the finite world. This idea is arrived 
at by the Teleological, or the Argument from Design. Seldom 
has the argument been better stated than by Cicero : ‘ Who- 
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‘ ever thinks that the wonderful order and incredible constancy 
‘ of the heavenly bodies and their motions are not governed by 
é an Intelligent Being is himself void of understanding. For 
‘shall we, when we see an artificial machine, a sphere or a 
‘ dial, acknowledge at first sight that it is the work of art and 
‘ understanding, and make any doubt that the heavens are 
‘the work not only of reason, but of an excellent and divine 
‘reason?’* This argument transferring ideas borrowed from 
art to the relation between God and the world, gains the idea 
of an all-wise Designer as a Cause which is self-conscious and 
self-determined before it determines anything else, and as One 
who adapts means to ends by his infinite power and infinite 
forethought. Attractive as this argument from design has 
always been to the popular mind, in that it elevates our view 
of nature and brings it into accord with our moral feelings, yet 
as a logical argument it fails to prove the existence of God. If, 
indeed, we knew beforehand the nature of God, we might con- 
clude from it that the imperfections and anomalies of the world, 
inexplicable though they be, are yet grounded in infinite wis- 
dom and goodness; but Nature is too imperfect, the enigmas of 
life are too difficult, to enable us to discover everywhere marks 
of the hand of an all-wise and all-loving Designer—‘ Nature, 
‘ red in tooth and claw with ravine,’ shrieks against the creed. 
Kant rightly contended that we cannot say what is the relation 
of the greatness of the world to perfect wisdom or to absolute 
unity. 

But although as a logical argument the proof from design 
fails, yet it forms a second and an upward stage on which to 
rest in the mind’s progress towards a yet higher and nobler 
conception. ‘This conception we find in the Ontological argu- 
ment, which sees the proof of the existence of God in the very 
idea of God—the thought of God in the mind demonstrates 
His being. This is the argument from thought to being, and 
is the attempt to extract being out of thought. It may be 
differently stated according as the idea of perfection or the 
idea of omnitudo realitatis is made the middle term, but in both 
cases the point of the argument is the same: that which must 
be thought of as existing, necessarily exists. There is one 
idea which we must think of as existing, one idea which we 
cannot think away or suppose to be non-existent, one idea 
which so proves its reality to thought that thought itself be- 
comes impossible without it, one idea whose ‘ absolute objective 
‘ reality is so fundamental to thought, that to doubt it implies 








- * De Nat. Deor. ii. 38. 
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* the subversion of all thought and all existence alike,’ viz., 
thought itself. Thought postulates itself; thought cannot 
think an existence which is prior to, or outside of, or behind 
thought, or which has no relation to thought. To doubt 
the priority of thought, or the ultimate unity of thought and 
being, is impossible, because, in doubting it, we are tacitly 
asserting the thing we doubt. And this objective reality does 
not depend upon any individual thought, upon consciousness 
with its distinction of ego and non-ego—there was a time when 
we were not, and a time when we shall not be to perceive 
and know, yet the world was and shall be—but upon a ‘ higher, 
‘ wider, more comprehensive thought or consciousness which 
* embraces and is the unity of both, and is the universal life of 
‘ all intelligences, or the life of universal absolute intelligence.’ 
As all scientific knowledge proceeds on the presumption of 
the uniformity of nature, so all finite thought rests upon the 
tacit presumption of an absolute and infinite Thought or Mind, 
which is the prius of all things. 

The ontological proof rightly interpreted regards God as the 
Infinite Mind or Self-consciousness on which the conscious life 
of all finite minds is based, which is necessarily related to or 
manifested in the world and yet through the world returns 
upon itself, and which is ‘not a mere subjective notion or 
‘ conception, but one which carries with it the proof of its 
* necessary existence or reality.’ 

The true interpretation, therefore, of these three proofs is 
only seen when we regard them as representing successive 
steps of that process in which the human spirit rises above the 
finite, and is forced onward by the immanent logic of the 
religious life, from imperfect to gradually higher and more 
adequate conceptions of the object of religion. It is this pro- 
cess, moreover, that gives the highest proof of the reality of 
the idea. For when we have proved a truth by looking on 
and following the path which thought takes in its own neces- 
sary movements, then the result we reach is grasped with a 
clearness and certitude which it is impossible to exceed ; for 
this is a process in which the intelligence identifies itself, so to 
speak, with the object to be known, or in which the process by 
which we reach the truth is, at the same time, the proof that it 
is the truth. 

Nevertheless this process which has led us, on the assumption 
of the ultimate unity of thought and being, to the idea of God 
as Infinite Mind, only gives a very attenuated Theism; and 
we are constrained to ask: How are we to conceive of this 
ultimate basis of thought, this Reality on which all intelligence’ 
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rests? To this question Dr. Caird rightly replies that it is 
ene which cannot be answered directly, seeing that ‘ all human 
‘knowledge, which is the gradual bringing of this Reality to 
‘ self-consciousness, may be said to be the never exhausted 
‘answer to it,’ for it is absurd to talk of our knowing or realis- 
ing the Infinite and Absolute as infinite and as absolute, and 
the words Infinite and Absolute have no real meaning, un- 
less we understand by them that which is infinite or absolute 
in some given attribute. But when he goes on to say that 
two things may, without difficulty, be proved, viz., ‘that the 
‘ ultimate reality is an Absolute Spirit whose existence is 
‘ presupposed in all finite existence, whose thought is the one 
‘condition of all finite thoughts; and conversely, that it is 
‘only in communion with this Absolute Spirit or Intelli- 
‘ gence that the finite spirit can realise itself,’ it seems to us 
that he oversteps the mark. It is not enough to show that 
‘thought is the prius of all things,’ unless it be further shown 
that the ‘thought of which we thus speak is not individual or 
‘ finite thought, but that the mind is impelled onwards by its 
‘own inward dialectic until it finds its goal in a thought which 
‘is universal and absolute. Dr. Caird says that the Infinite 
of religion cannot be a self-identical Being, but is the ‘ organic 
‘whole which is the unity of the Infinite and Finite ;’ that 
Nature, Man, and God are not discordant and irreconcilable 
ideas, but ideas which belong to one organic whole or system 
of knowledge ; and that the true solution of the great problem 
of religion is found by apprehending the Finite Mind and 
the Infinite Mind as the moments or members of an organic 
whole, in which both exist at once in their distinction and 
their unity. Hence he argues that the idea of God as Mind 
or Thought must be infinite or absolute, because thought 
postulates a thought or self-consciousness which is the abso- 
lute element or atmosphere in which it lives and breathes: 


all other categories than that of Thought or Self-conscious- 


‘ness are still categories of the finite... and it is only 
‘when we think of Him as Absolute Spirit or Self-con- 
‘sciousness. that we attain to an idea of His nature which, 
‘while it gives to the finite the reality of an object ever dis- 
‘tinguishable from, never lost in the subject, yet refuses to it 
‘any independence or individuality which cannot be brought 
‘back to a higher unity.’ Now it will be observed that when 
the True Infinite is defined as the organic unity of the Infinite 
and Finite, the term ‘ infinite’ is used in two different senses 
in the same definition. Again, there is nothing in the nature 


of thought or self-consciousness to separate it from all other. 
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categories: thought is a finite category, so is self-consciousness, 
Again, when it is said that all finite thought or self-conscious- 
ness implics a universal Self-consciousness, whose objective 
reality is carried with itself, there is a begging of the ques- 
tion; for though, as Bishop Berkeley showed, the existence 
of the world implies that there is a mind independent of 
our minds which are ever passing and never continue in 
one stay, yet that this is no proof that the Mind on which 
the world depends is itself Absolute and Infinite in any philo- 
sophical sense of those words. Dr. Caird, indeed, asserts that 
in the very notion of a spiritual self-conscious being there is 
already ‘involved what may be called a virtual or potential 
‘infinitude,’ and that as contrasted with Nature it is the 
prerogative of mind to be in virtual possession of a kind of 
infinitude. Now although it be the characteristic of a spiritual 
intelligent being that it cannot be shut up in its own indi- 
viduality but shares in the life of the world around, and also 
that the Perfect Unity of the ideal and the actual is only a 
promised possession, not an acquired inheritance ; yet it by no 
means follows that in the fact that we can feel and know it 
to be our ideal inheritance, there is to us a ‘ revelation of the 
‘ Infinite and of our essential relation to it;’ or that in the 
distinction between our actual selves and our ideal aspiration 
there is presupposed ‘ an identity that is beyond the distinction,’ 
The consciousness of all imperfection here may indeed suggest 
that there is a Perfect Being elsewhere, but it assuredly does 
not prove it. 

In the converse proposition Dr. Caird, following the lead of 
Hegel, contends that our individual self-consciousness is a 
moment of the self-consciousness of the Infinite, and that 
it is by uniting ourselves with the Absolute Thought or Self- 
Consciousness that we realise ourselves as rational and spiritual 
beings :— 

‘In one word, to live no more my own life, but let my conscious- 
ness become possessed ‘and suffused by the Infinite and Eternal life of 
spirit. Yet it is just in this renunciation of self that I truly gain my- 
self, or realise the highest possibilities of my nature. . . . For whilst 
in one sense we give up self to live the universal and absolute life of 
reason, yet that to which we thus surrender ourselves is in reality our 


truer self. . . . Itis the fulfilment and freedom of every spiritual. 
being to become the organ of Infinite and Absolute reason. When we, 


attain the ideal perfection of our nature, the self that is foreign to it is 
foreign to us too; it has become lost and absorbed in that deeper, 
higher self with which our whole life and being is identified * (p. 250). 

‘The knowledge and love of God is the giving up of all thoughts 


and feelings that belong to me as a mere individual self, and the identi-' 
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fication of my thought and being with that which is above me, yet in 
me—the Universal dr Absolute Self, which is not mine or yours, but 
in which all intelligent beings alike find the realisation and the perfec- 
tion of their nature’ (p. 257). 


This position has all the attractive power which Pantheism 
possesses for both religious and speculative minds; and it is 
not surprising to find that the followers of Hegel in Ger- 
many have shown a strong tendency to drift into a Pantheism 
which reduces God, Man, and Nature to a colourless identity. 
Dr. Caird foresees the danger, and he therefore claims for his 
position that it does not involve the identification of the finite 
spirit with the Infinite; but that, on the contrary, in it the 
individuality of each human spirit reaches its intensest specifi- 
cation: ‘it gives us a principle in the light of which we can 
‘see that God is all in all, without denying reality to the 
‘ finite world and to every individual human spirit.’ * Never- 
theless, it is difficult to see how the theory that all con- 
sciousness is the phenomenal manifestation of the Infinite and 
Absolute Self-consciousness can, when rigorously pressed, 
help destroying the individuality of the finite and absorbing it 
into the Infinite, for then, as he admits, our rational ‘ know- 
‘ledge of God is, in one point of view, God’s knowledge of 
‘ Himself ;’ in other words, the Absolute is only self-conscious 
in man, or in some finite intelligence, which is needed to 
bring the Absolute to self-consciousness; and in this point of 
view the philosophy of religion is described as ‘simply a con~ 
‘scious development of the process by which the finite spirit 
‘ loses its finitude.’ 

It is most interesting to note the similarity of Dr. Caird’s 
final position with that arrived at by the ancient Rishis of 
India, a thousand years before our era. Professor Max 
Miller, in his Introduction to the edition of the ‘ Upanishads” 
recently published at Oxford, says that the object of the 
Upanishads is to recognise the self in man as a 





* In the ‘Scotch Sermons,’ recently published, he describes this 
position as a ‘Christian Pantheism,’ p. 24. ‘Whether Hegel should 
‘be regarded as theist, pantheist, or atheist,’ says Prof. Flint, ‘is a— 
‘ point on which not only his foes but his disciples are divided, so 
‘that you have Hegelians of every shade of religious opinion, each man 
‘believing himself faithful to the system of his master.’ Mr. Hunt, 
in his ‘ Essay on Pantheism,’ says that while ‘ Hegel dreads nothing so 
‘much as pantheism,’ he yet concludes his Encyclopedia with some 
verses from a Persian poet which express, as well as poetry can express, 
the great idea of his Philosophy, and these verses are ‘ perhaps the most 
‘ accurate expression of what is called Pantheism which we have yet met.’ 
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‘phase or phenomenal modification only of the Highest Self; that 
Highest Self which was to them the last point that could be reached 
by philosophical speculation ; it was to them what in other systems of 
philosophy has been called by various names, rd dv, the Divine, the 
Absolute. The highest aim of all thought and study with the Brahman 
of the Upanishads was to recognise his own self es a mere limited 
reflection of the Highest Self, to know his own self in the Highest 
Self, and through that knowledge to return to it, and regain his identity 
with it. . . . That Highest Self, which had become to the ancient 
Brahmans the goal of all their mental efforts, was looked upon at the 
same time as the starting-point of all phenomenal existence, the root 
of the world, the only thing that could truly be said to be, to be real 
and true.’ 


Again: ; 

‘ The key-note of the old Upanishads is “ Know thy Self,” but with a 
much deeper meaning than that of the [ve ceavror of the Delphic 
oracle. The “ Know thy Self” of the Upanishads means, know thy true 
Self, that it underlies thine ego, and find it and know it in the highest, 
the eternal Self, the One without a second, which underlies the world. 
. . » And yet they did not believe in the annihilation of their own 
self, annihilation was certainly not the last and highest goal to which 
the philosophy or the religion of the Indian dwellers in the forest 
looked forward—the true self was to remain.’ * 

This parallelism of thought supplies one of the many in- 
stances in which the philosophical conclusions of the present 
day coincide with those of pre-Christian times, and it serves 
to enforce the importance of an exhaustive study of the data of 
history, on which alone a true philosophy of religion can be 
constructed. The philosophy of Hegel is essentially historical, 
and is in perfect accord with the warning of Professor Max 
Miiller, that ‘the problems which chiefly occupy theoretic 
* theology ought not to be taken up till all the evidence that 
‘can possibly be gained from a comparative study of the 
‘ religions of the world has been fully collected, classified, and 
* analysed.’f 

III. The study of the comparative history of religion throws 
fresh light upon the problem of religion itself. It is a study which 
has been neglected alike by theologians and philosophers, who 
have confined their attention almost exclusively to theoretic theo- 








* The Upanishads, p. xxx., Oxford, 1879; Hibbert Lectures, pp. 
317, 361. Cf. the interesting dialogue between Uddilaka and his son’ 
Svetaketu, in which man’s true relation to the Highest Self is ex- 
plained, in the Ahindogya-upanishad, vi. Professor Knight falls into 
the ancient phraseology when he says that God is the ‘ Substantial Self 
‘ that underlies the surface evanescent self.’ ‘Scotch Sermons,’ p. 135. 

t Science of Religion, p. 22. 
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logy. This neglect has arisen, not from any doubt as to the im- 

ortance of the subject, but from the very partial knowledge 
which could be obtained before the discoveries of recent years 
supplied the key to unlock the vast storehouses of religious expe- 
rience contained in the Sacred Books of Mankind. The dis- 
covery of a new set of sacred books resembles the discovery 
of the key to a lost language—it opens up an endless vista 
into an unknown country. The papyri of Egypt with the 
sculptures and frescoes of her tombs and temples reveal the 
ancient religion as told not by the Hebrew slaves, but by 
her own priests and literati; the cuneiform inscriptions on 
the tablets and cylinders found in the libraries of Nineveh 
disclose a religion anterior to the migration of the Abrahamic 
tribes from Mesopotamia; Sanskrit has opened the sacred books 
of India to European scholars, and offered ‘ for a study of reli- 
‘ gion in general, and especially for the origin and growth of 
‘ religion, the same peculiar and unexpected advantages which 
‘ the language of India has offered for the origin and growth of 
‘ human speech ;’* the romantic enthusiasm of Anquetil Du- 
perron recovered the fragments of the Zend Avesta, and dis- 
closed glimpses of the purity and lofty thought of a religion 
which, although it is now professed by a mere handful of Par- 
sees, bade fair at one time to become the religion of the civilised 
world ; and the Buddhist books in P4li, in Sanskrit, in Thibetan, 
and in Chinese, unfold a code of ethics which can hardly be 
ranked lower than that of Christianity, and portray a life which 
is the ‘ realised ideal of all that Buddha taught.’t These 
ancient documents unveil the soul of the people; they are the 
most perfect expression of their individuality, a ‘ moral portrait 
‘ drawn by their own hand,’} and a record not of the history of 
kings and conquests but of the movements of spiritual thought 
in the religious experience of mankind.§ 

* Max Miiller’s ‘ Hibbert Lectures,’ p. 131. 

+ ‘Le Bouddha et sa Religion,’ par B. St. Hilaire, Introd. v. 

t ‘Etudes d'Histoire Religieuse,’ par E. Renan, p. 3. 

§ It is an interesting problem to examine why the precious grains of 
truth contained in sacred books are often hidden under heaps of 
rubbish, and thoughts which are simple and fragrant as with the 
dew of the morning are found growing in the same soil with thoughts 
which are not only silly, but even repellent and hideous :— 

‘A stagnant fen, 
Grown rank with rushes and with reeds, 
Where a white lily, now and then 
Blooms in the midst of noxious weeds.’-— Boccaccio. 
The subject is discussed in the Preface to ‘ Sacred Books of the East,’ 
pp. X., XXXviii. 
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Now it is the function of a philosophy of religion not merely 
to trace the movements of spiritual thought, and to classify 
and generalise the experiences enshrined in the sacred books 
of mankind, but also to formulate the principle which shall 
enable us to make a comparison that is scientific and philo- 
sophical. Philosophy, as the interpreter of facts, with a view 
to their complete unification, aims at comprehending the true 
significance of the religious facts which history has accumu- 
lated, so as to grasp the principle which brings them into 
proportion and unity. Amid the resemblances and diversities 
which appear on the surface of the different religions,—re- 
semblances which apparently unite religions essentially different, 
differences which apparently separate religions closely united 
—it is the work of philosophy to seek for the clue to their 
spiritual meaning, for the principle of thought, of order, and 
of law, which underlies these resemblances and diversities, and 
binds them together in organic unity—in one word, for that 
unification which is characteristic of all developing thought. 
This principle of unification is found in the essential idea of 
religion itself, which, though it cannot exist apart from the 
particular religions, and becomes known only as expressed and 
realised in them, is yet presupposed in every religious ex- 
perience, just as the force of electricity underlies and is pre- 
supposed in the thunder-storm which is its manifestation. 
This fundamental idea or principle of religion, while it is ever 
changing its manifestations in the outward form of positive 
religions, in all future times no less than in all past times, yet 
itself remains constant and unchangeable throughout all time. 
In it therefore we find the clue to the significance of the 
positive religions, and the standard which determines their 
relative place and their value in the ascending scale which 
marks the evolution of the religious consciousness of mankind. 

And here Dr. Caird throws out a suggestion which can only 
be elucidated by a more detailed analysis of the various 
positive religions than is possible in an Introduction :— 


» ‘Moreover, it is in the light of this fundamental idea of all religion, 
if at all, that we shall be able to perceive whether the various religions 
of the world, and the'successive stages in the history of individual 
religions, rise out of each other not arbitrarily or in obedience to 
merely external conditions, but by a natural transition, as the stages of 
one organic process’* (p. 326). 





* Hegel viewed the :phases of religion as so many stages in the 
development of the consciousness of the unity of the human spirit with 
the Divine or Absolute, . The chief stages he divides into three; which 
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That the successive stages in the history of individual 
religions rise out of each other by a natural transition is cer- 
tainly true. In the historical religions there is no great diffi- 
culty in tracing the progress of their growth and of their decay. 
In India,* for instance, the Hindoo mind unfolds the idea of 
God through well-defined stages of the evolutionary process 
from the words of simple faith contained in the earlier Vedic 
hymns until it reaches its highest expression in the philosophy 
of the Upanishads ; in Egypt f the decline of the idea of God 
is no less marked as we trace it from the sublime conception of 
the more ancient hymns to the lowest depths of the animal 
worship of later times; in Hebrew thought we see its gradual 
evolution from the inadequate idea of a Being who converses 
with Adam in the garden of Eden, until it reaches its highest 
spiritual conception at the well of Sychar : ‘God is a Spirit.’ 
Although the evolution of the consciousness of the Infinite 
among the Aryan, the Egyptian, and the Semitic races is very 
different, each religion having its own peculiar growth, each 
‘following its own path through the wilderness,’ each being 
characterised by its own genius—the spirit which is the living 
result of all the stages through which the progressive move- 
ments of thought have passed within its religious experience, 
—yet all have sprung from the same seed, and in all the growth 
has proceeded not by arbitrary conditions, but in the natural 
transition of an organic development. 

We do not, however, possess sufficient data to establish the 
further suggestion, that the various religions of the world ‘ rise 
‘ out of each other by a natural transition.’ We see, indeed, 





he designates as the religions of nature, of the individual spirit, and of 
the Absolute Spirit. In the first God is felt as natural being or natural 
power. In the second the Divine is viewed as subject, and has three 
representative forms: Judaism the religion of sublimity, Greek Poly- 
theism the religion of beauty, and Roman Polytheism the religion 
of the practical understanding. The Absolute Spirit, after passing 
through these forms, comes to know itself as such; and in this self- 
knowledge God is reconciled with the world and man, and apprehended 
as essentially Triune ; this absolute religion is Christianity, which differs 
from Absolute Philosophy only in form or expression, being the same 
in substance. (Flint’s ‘ Phil. of Hist.’ p. 510.) 

* Hibbert Lectures (1878), sections on ‘ Evolution in Vedic Religion” 
(p. 589) and on ‘ Growth of Religion in India’ (p. 131). 

+ M. E. de Rougé, * Annales de la Philosophie Chrétienne,’ tome xx.: 
p- 327. ~No trace of the earlier growth of the Egyptian religion has yet 
been discovered—it springs, like Athené from the brain of Zeus, fully 
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that the religions of Zoroaster and of Buddha were reactions 
from the religion of the Veda, that Confucius and Laou-tsze 
based their teaching on the works of ‘the ancients,’ that Chris- 
tianity was cradled in Judaism, and that Judaism itself may 
have been influenced, although the traces are but slight, by 
the religions of Egypt* and of Persia; t but, on the other 
hand, one of the greatest historical religions, the Egyptian, is 
the earliest of which we have any record; and the latest, 
Islim, is certainly not the crown and glory of the religious 
consciousness of mankind; while the striking similarity of the 
position to which the Hegelian method has led Dr. Caird 
himself to that of the ancient Hindus, is not without significance 
in its bearing on the question. All that we are justified in 
asserting on our present data, as it seems to us, is that in 
the never-ending quest after the Infinite, and the struggle of 
thought with the mystery of the universe which is ever pressing 
for solution, there isan organic evolution, in which the spiritual 
principle advances towards higher developments of the religious 
life—each stage of the growth being so related that the earliest 
religious phenomena contain the promise and potentiality of 
the religious future of the world. Further data may be forth- 
coming hereafter which shall establish the historical connexion 
of the religions of the world; but the evidence at present 
available only shows that no religion can be regarded as 
isolated and separate from the others, that all are bound 
together in the unity of thought as different forms in which the 
universal idea of religion has expressed itself by the all-domi- 
nating activity of an ideal and spiritual development, and that 
in every religious anomaly we must turn to the study of 
development for its solution. 

But if it be a function of philosophy to determine the origin 
and development of religion, it is also its function to formulate 
its passage towards dissolution and decay. ‘There is a dif- 
ferential process always going on towards either growth or 
dissolution. Religions are growing or decaying, integrating or 
disintegrating. During the earlier part of the cycle of changes, 
the integration predominates ; the centre of the cycle is cha- 
racterised not by equilibrium between the integrating and 
disintegrating processes, but by alternate excesses of them; 
and the cycle closes with a period in which the disintegration, 
beginning to predominate, eventually puts a stop to integration 
and undoes what integration had already done.t It has been 





* Renouf’s ‘ Hibbert Lectures,’ p. 244. 
t+ Kuenen’s ‘ Religion of Israel,’ cap. ix. 
¢ H. Spencer’s ‘ First Principles,’ p. 284. 
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pointed out by Baur, that the cycle of decay and dissolution 
had already set in among the old Pagan religions, and that 
they were crumbling to ruins before Christianity appeared to 
complete the process. The decay, however, was only in the 
forms and institutions from which the spirit which used to find 
in them the best expression of its religious feelings had de- 
parted, because its expansion had become too great to be any 
longer confined within the ancient limits. ‘The new wine 
bursts the bottles; ‘the old system decays because the new 
‘ truth which is to succeed is already there; the old would not 
‘ decay if the new had not arrived, be it but in germ, and been 
‘ long labouring to undermine and eat away the existing struc- 
‘ture. ... The leavenis working deep out of sight, and the un- 
‘ resting vital process cannot be stayed, but goes evenly and 
‘ regularly forward in its successive stages, until it has produced 
‘a new creation.’* Dr. Caird adopts this theory of Baur, and 
says, that ‘ the decay of the old religions was not a mere pro- 
‘cess of negation, but one wrought by the hidden implicit 
‘energy of the higher truth that was yet to be.’ This theory 
may hold true in some cases,f as when Brahmanism decays 
during the thousand years of the Buddhist reformation, and 
then again wins its empire over its rival which is driven forth 
from the land of its birth to be welcomed by the stranger, the 
Turanian race; or when Judaism decays, and in its decay 
gives birth to Christianity, which it never acknowledges as its 
own, but leaves to be adopted by the stranger, the Aryan race, 
and to become the religion of European civilisation and progress. 
But it does not account for the decay of the religion of Egypt, 
which we may trace in its decline from the zenith of its spi- 
ritual life to its fall in the gross animal worship of later times ; 
which nevertheless was not wrought by the ‘ implicit energy of 
‘a higher truth, for the decay of the religion went hand in 
hand with the decay of the nation itself. 


In the presence of this law of evolution the question arises, 
is there anything in the idea of organic development which 
derogates from the claim of Christianity to be a religion of 
divine and supernatural origin? Dr. Caird considers that there- 
is not, and he faces the question with characteristic courage :— 

‘Christianity implies a new spiritual movement, an advance or eleva- 
tion of the human spirit, which, though it does not obliterate, transcends 
all the results of its past history. . . . In organic development the 





* Baur’s ‘ Church History,’ p. 10. Eng. Ed. 
+ Archbishop Trench has some excellent remarks on the Quickening 
of the Old Faiths, in his ‘ Lectures on Plutarch,’ 
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new, though presupposing the old, involves the introduction of a wholly 
original element not given in the old. . . . In the light of this 
idea we can perceive these imperfect notions yielding up, under the 
transforming influence of Christianity, whatever element of truth lay 
hid in them, whilst that which was arbitrary and false falls away and 
dies’ (p. 355).* 
Christianity, therefore, cannot be regarded as an isolated phe- 
nomenon severed from all connexion with the religious thought 
and culture of pre-Christian times, but must be viewed as the 
unfolding of the blossom which has assimilated to itself all that 
was best and noblest in the religious thought of the ages, 
When Christianity entered the stream of the world’s history, it 
bore upon its waters truths which awoke such a response in 
the hearts and minds of men as showed that it was in essential 
relation to the spiritual and moral consciousness of mankind, 
which had been developed through the discipline of the earlier 
religions. Had not man’s moral consciousness been already 
developed, Christianity could not have gained a hearing in the 
world in its character of an essentially moral religion. Chris- 
tianity laid hold of the spirit of man with irresistible force, 
because the whole moral and religious development not merely 
of the isolated and insignificant ‘Jewish nation, but of all the 
races and nations of the ancient world, constituted a prepara- 
tion for it: * The glory of Christianity lies,’ says Archbishop 
Trench, ‘ not in its having relation to nothing which went 
* before itself, but rather in its having relation to everything ; in 

‘its being the middle point to which all lines, some consciously 
* more unconsciously, were tending, and in which all centred at 
* the last.’ ¢ 

This preparation will hardly be found in the not very 

elevated idea of Providence which represents it as ‘ busying 

‘itself in providing facilities of travel, and of rapid and “safe 
. intercommunication, for the messengers of the Gospel,’ but in 
the intellectual movement of men’s minds and in the lofty aspi- 
rations of their hearts.t 








 * Mr. Hunt says that the ‘attempt of Strauss to connect his doc- 
‘ trine with Hegel’s was unwarranted—the whole spirit and character of 
‘ Strauss’ “ Life of Jesps” is contrary to Hegelianism. Hegel was con- 
‘ structive.’ (Essay on Pantheism, p. 286, n.) 

- + Hulsean Lectures, p. 4.. These lectures are illustrated entirely by 
the religions of Greece and Rome, which have not left any sacred. books ; 
they give no heed to the Eastern. religions, which have in them, as 
M. Renan observes, ‘quelque chose de plus profond que les cultes 

‘ grecs et latins—ils parlaient davantage au sentiment religieux ’ (Conf. 
d’Ang. p. 42). 
t The view which the Christian fathers took of the relation of 
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A real preparation for Christianity is seen in those 
spiritual aspirations of the soul which have been happily called 
‘unconscious prophecies of heathendom,’ the implicit expecta- 
tions of the life and teaching of Christ:—‘ Your father 
‘Abraham rejoiced to see my day, he saw it and was glad.’ 
We recognise it when the Egyptians, two thousand years before 
the Christian era, spoke of God as the ‘ One, Sole, and Only,’ 
and announced that the principle of the final judgment would 
be in accordance with the formula, ‘I fed the hungry, 1 gave 
‘drink to the thirsty, I clothed the naked, I sheltered the out- 
‘cast, I was a father to the fatherless ;’*—-when the Hindu 
prayed in the land of the Seven Rivers to the ‘ Father, who is 
‘most fatherly of fathers’—when Zoroaster proclaimed God 
to be the Father of righteousness and truth, and the Friend 
of all men who do right and are true—when Buddha, being 
touched with pity for the sorrows of all living creatures, was 
moved by his exceeding great love to leave his wife and 
home to preach the salvation of the world by the Law of Self 
sacrificing Love—when Confucius spoke that one word, 
which we translate by many: ‘Do not to others what you 
‘would not others should do to you,’ and taught that ‘ bene- 
‘volence is the love of all men’—when Socrates bade Alci- 
biades wait for some one who should teach him how to 





Greek thought to Christianity applies with equal force to the other 
religions. Clemens Alexandrinus says that the Greek Philosophy was 
‘ the gift of God, and as the pedagogue led the child to school (éra- 
‘ Cwywyee) so it led the Greeks, just as the Law the Hebrews, towards 
* Christ,’ and that these philosophies were steps leading from the ‘lower 
to the higher, and a preparatory discipline of the ‘human consciousness 
in the providence of God. (Strom. i. 28. Cf. Gal. iii, 24: 6 voor 
racaywyic pay yéyovey cig Xporov. Strom. vi. 8,17.) The Greek 
philosophy with its feeling of the profound significance of the human 
consciousness was the most important antecedent of Christianity in the 
historic development. 

* M. de Rougé says of the Egyptian religion: ‘ L’unité d'un. étre 
‘ supréme existant par lui-méme, son éternité, sa toute-puissance et 14 
‘ génération éternelle en Dieu; la création du monde et de tous les 
‘ étres vivants attribuée & ce Dieu supréme: l’immortalité de lime 
‘ complétée par le dogme des peines et des récompenses: tel est le. fond 
‘sublime et persistant qui, malgré toutes les déviations et toutes les 
‘brodérieés mythologiques,, doit assurer aux croyances des. anciens 
‘ Egyptiens un rang trés-honorable parmi les religions de l’antiquité.’— 
Rev. Arch., Feb. 1860. ‘ Etudes sur Je Rituel Funéraire des Anciens 
‘ Egyptiens, p. 73. ‘ Sai an Sinsin,’ ed. Brugsch, § 14. Contrast the 
Egyptian pride, ‘I fed the hungry,’ with the Christian humility, “Lord, 
‘ when saw we thee an hungered and fed thee?’ > - gtotya * 
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pray, and remove the ignorance of his mind,* when on the 
day of his death he bade his friends search through all 
lands for the great teacher who should remove the fear of 
death from their minds,f or when he drew the portrait of the 
perfect mant which in its minute details foreshadows the like- 
ness of the Son of Man four hundred years before the Cross of 
Calvary.§ It would be easy to multiply these longing desires 
of the ancient world, this consciousness of some want acutely 
felt, this hunger and thirst after righteousness, this journeying 
of the nations ‘ seeking the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
‘him and find him.’ The instances we have given must, however, 
suffice as manifestations of the deep movement of religious 
thought which pervaded the world, and prepared the nations 
for higher truth and wider knowledge. 

As an instance of the intellectual movement which prepared 
the way for Christianity, we will take the universalism to 
which the history of the world had been tending for centuries 
before. Plutarch tells us that Alexander the Great thought 
that God, whom he considered to be the ‘ Father of all men and 
‘in an especial manner of the best men,’ had sent him to unite 


the nations in a universal body, so that all men should regard - 


the world as their common country, the good as fellow-citizens 
and brothers, the bad as foreigners and enemies. Zeno raised 
this idea of Alexander to a nobler region when he conceived 
a Universal Republic, the grand republic of intelligences, 
with God for Master, and his eternal thought for conduct and 
law. The broad basis of Roman civilisation and law com- 





* ‘When shall that time come?’ asks the statesman, ‘and who shall 
‘be my teacher?’ ‘It is even one who careth for thee,’ replied the 
philosopher, . . . ‘and he shall remove the mist which now envelopes 
‘your mind, that you may discern what is good and what is evil.’ 
Alcibiades, ii. 150. Cf 1 Pet. v. 7, ‘Cast all your care upon Him, 
‘ for He careth for you.’ 

+ ‘Greece is a wide place, and there are many foreign nations also, 
‘and in search of this teacher many regions must be explored, and 
‘ neither money nor trouble spared in the search.’—Phedo, 60, 61. 

+ ‘Though doing no wrong he will have the greatest reputation for 
‘ wrong-doing "—‘ he will go forward immovable even to death, appear- 
‘ing to be unjust throughout his life, yet being just’—‘he will be 
‘ scourged ’—‘ last of all, after suffering every kind of evil, he will be 
crucified’ (dvacyivdvAevOjcerac). Plato, Resp. ii. pp. 361, 362. 
Clement of Alexandria, quoting the passage, describes Plato as ‘all but 
‘ foretelling the dispensation of salvation’ (povovovyi xpognrevwr mv 
cwripioy oixovopiay).—Strom. v. 14. 

§ Socrates, the ‘religious missionary doing the work of a philo- 
‘ sopher,’ as Grote describes him, when he ‘struck the fire out of 
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pleted this political and mental unity. And thus it became 
a marked feature of the age in which Christianity appeared 
that its spiritual consciousness had been so far enlarged that it 
over-passed the exclusiveness and distinctions which separated 
men from each other, and laid hold of the universal elements 
in an all-embracing unity. But this universalism which 
knows no distinction of man and man is a characteristic of 
Christianity, and St. Paul does but repeat, while giving deeper 
significance to, the thought of Alexander when he says: ‘ Ye 
‘are fellow-citizens with the saints and of the household of 
‘God;’ and he uses as a Christian formula, an expression 
which he may have borrowed from Menander, ‘ Whoever is 
‘by his nature good, is of noble race, be he Ethiopian or Scy- 
‘thian. Was not Anacharsis only a Scythian?’* Thus the 
characteristic of the age and of the religion were alike uni- 
versal; and it is in this universal tendency common to both 
that we find the true point of contact between Christianity 
and the Roman Empire. 

When Christianity appeared bearing the truths which were 
the real response to the spiritual cry of the world for light, it 
came not as a philosophical theory but as a Life. Christianity 
would have had no place in the world’s history had it not been 
for the person of its Founder, that mighty personality which 
drew all men unto it by its living relation to the thought 
of its own and of all time: ‘Aéterna sapientia sese in 
‘omnibus rebus, maximé in humand4 mente, omnium maximé 
‘in Christo Jesu manifestavit.’t The ideal of supweme excel- 
lence which had stirred the bosom of humanity for ages, now 
shone forth in actual life, clothed itself in flesh and blood, 
became the world’s ideal realised in fact. Christianity gave 
the world what the world needed—not a body of abstract 
principles of morality, for that it already possessed, but an 
ideal of moral beauty which, passing into its spiritual conscious- 
ness, became henceforth the absolute standard of perfection, 
the ideal type of the whole human race, the representative 





‘other minds which set light to original thought, permanently enlarging 
‘the horizon, improving the method, and multiplying the ascending 
‘ minds of the speculative world,’ exercised an influence over the sub- 
sequent history of European speculation which makes him one of the 
most important forces in the religious history of mankind. 

* Quoted by Denis, ‘ Histoire des Théories et des Idées Morales dans 
‘PAntiquité,’ tome i. pp. 369 sq., who suggests that the expression may 
have become proverbial, and found its way into St. Paul’s Ep. to Col. 
iii. 11, 

Tt Spinoza, Epist. xxi., vol. iii. 195. 
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man. The Son of Man was the title that Christ chose for 
Himself, and it expresses that universality of character which 
is elevated above all peculiarities of time and place, so that 
no nation and no age can claim Him as exclusively its own, 
but every age and every nation feel that He is for them the 
Perfect Man. The consciousness of Jesus became the general 
consciousness of mankind, and the earlier Christians lived in 
the unspeakable joy of implicit faith in His Life. But the 
age was too speculative and philosophic for men to rest con- 
tent in this feeling towards the Life alone; the questionings 
of the understanding soon disturbed the intensive serenity of 
simple faith, the horizon gradually changed, and Christianity 
was required to show its connexion with the previous intel- 
lectual possessions of mankind, and to formulate the essential 
relations of its parts as members of an organic whole. To 
answer the great questions of the age, the Christian conscious- 
ness was driven to make clear and explicit what it deemed 
intrinsic to itself, and to formulate in the definite conceptions 
and expressions of the Creed the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ, round which their whole spiritual consciousness re- 
volved. 

Each of the historical religions, reflecting the spirit of its 
age, exists apart in its own majesty and genius, yet all are 
bound together as members of one organic whole, and all point 
to the higher development of the religious idea expressed in 
Christianity. And Christianity in taking the place of the old 
religions proved its relation to them, not merely by supplying 
the moral and spiritual wants of human nature which were 
intensely felt, but in adopting and assimilating into its own 
life and thought all that was good and true in them, and by 
gathering to a focus the various tendencies which had been 
converging from different points, and giving them their fullest 
expression. But the law of evolution cannot be arrested at 
this point; it leads us to the conclusion of Lessing that as the 
New Testament afforded, and still affords, the ‘second and 
© better Primer for the race of man,’ so there will be a ‘new 
‘ eternal Gospel which is promised us in the primer of the New 
‘ Testament itself!’ * 

When we regard the religions of the world as members of an 
organic unity, we see that the universal or essential element in 
religion is not to be reached by any rule such as that of St. 
Vincent: ‘Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus.’ 
To measure the content of belief by this canon would reduce 





* Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts, pp. 64, 86. 
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the residuum to those attenuated elements which are held in 
common by fetishism and Christianity. For, as Dr. Caird 
justly remarks, it is not that which is common to barbarism 
and civilisation which is most truly human, but that in which 
civilisation differs from barbarism. There is not a single idea 
in Christianity which remains what it was in the pre-existent 
religions, for every idea has been transfigured and absorbed 
into its more perfect life. As the element common to all the 
stages of human life is reached by grasping the idea which 
gives to their successive forms the character of one organic 
whole, so, in order to reach that which is really universal in 
religion, 

‘we must go beyond the mere historical forms, and see beneath them 
the idea which is ever advancing to its fuller realisation, which at each 
successive stage of its progress loses nothing but leaves nothing un- 
changed, and fulfils the past only by transmuting the past. The per- 
fect or absolute form of the idea, so far from giving us that which is 
common to all other forms, will thus retain in it unchanged not a single 
element which belonged to them. While it explains the latent signifi- 
cance of all that was true in the imperfect religions, it will transcend, 
and by transcending annul and destroy them.’ (pp. 82-85.) 


It is this universal element in religion which seems to have 
been in the mind of St. Augustine, when he wrote these most 
remarkable words: ‘ The essence of that which is now called 
‘ the Christian religion existed in the ancient world. Never, 
‘ indeed, was it lacking since the human race began till the day 
‘when Christ came in the flesh. Henceforth true religion, 
‘which already existed, took the name of Christianity.’ * 
How this implicit revelation became explicit is one of the 
great problems of the Philosophy of Religion. 

We have touched on some of the chief topics discussed by 
Dr. Caird in his ‘ Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion,’ 
which we hope may prove to be in very deed the introduction 
to a larger work in which they will be treated in more detailed 
analysis. As it now stands, however, it will supply many 
thoughtful men, pressed by the arguments of those who are 
opposed to everything worthy of the name of religion, with a 
‘ reason for the hope that is in them.’ Even those who do not 
agree with the Hegelian solution of the problem of religion, 
will welcome a book rich in the results of speculative study, 





* ‘Res ipsa, que nunc religio Christiana nuncupatur, erat apud 
‘antiquos; nec defuit ab initio generis humani, quousque Christus 
‘veniret in carnem; unde vera religio, qu jam erat, ceepit appellari 
‘ Christiana.’—Retr. i. 13. 
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broad in its intellectual grasp, and happy in its original sugges- 
tiveness. To all it will show that there are strong and weighty 
reasons, arising out of the very nature of man as a spiritual 
and intelligent being, which impel him to the belief in a God 
who is not the Unknowable, but is One who reveals Himself 
in thought and to thought; and that our feelings of awe and 
veneration are more fitly offered to a Being in whom are hid 
‘ all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,’ than to one who 
is not only the Unknown but also the Unknowable, and there- 
fore, for aught we can tell, the Unworthy. The belief in God 
as a being who, while He fills our capacity for knowledge, still 
leaves us with the feeling that there is in Him an infinitude 
of beauty and truth which He will impart to those who search 
for the deep things of God, must always be an ennobling 
thought, and is one which will impart a never-ending impulse 
to penetrate into the illimitable realm of truth, and realise the 
fact that to know God is for the spirit of man eternal life, 
Then the sphere of religion becomes, if we may avail ourselves 
of the lofty description of Hegel himself, 

‘a region in which the spirit rids itself of its finiteness, and relates 
itself to that which is unlimited and infinite—where its attitude is no 
longer that of dependence but of freedom, and where the individual 
has no longer to do with himself, his interests, his vanity, but only 
with absolute truth. All anxiety and doubt, all petty cares and 
troubles, all narrow and selfish interests, are left behind on the sand. 
hank of time. In this pure region we penetrate beyond the outward 
deceitful shows and semblances of the world, and behold all things 
revealed to us, transfigured in the pure light of truth and softened in 
its halo of eternal rest and peace.’ * 





Art. VI.—1. L’Italie Actuelle. Lettres 4 un Ami, par 
EMILE pE LAVELEYE. Paris and London: 1880. 


2. I Partiti Politict alle Elezioni Generali dell’ anno 1880, 
appunti di Statistica elettorale. Con Carta grafica. Estratto 
dall’ Archivio di Statistica, anno v. Roma e Torino: 1880. 


[2 name of M. de Laveleye is not new to European lite- 

rature or to our own readers. Ranging in the subjects 
of his study from the poetry of the Nibelungen and _ the 
Eddas to the abstruse questions of the nature and causes of 
the monetary changes of the last half-century, his genius has 
dwelt by preference in the regions of rural economy, of popular 
instruction, and of the problems of politics, regarded as a branch 





* Philosophie der Religion, i. 5. 
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of moral philosophy. We have lately had to combat some of 
his views on primitive property in land, which he held to be 


essentially inapplicable to modern society ; but we now rejoice - 


to find ourselves in cordial agreement with him. Towards the 
close of the year 1878 M. de Laveleye repaired to Italy, not, 
as he tells us, in order to revisit the scenery and the works of 
art with which he was already acquainted, but to study on the 
spot the working of the institutions newly introduced into the 
peninsula. He wished to converse with the leaders of thought 
in Italy. But he cannot lay aside the good taste of the 
cultivated student of art, and he wields a facile pen, which 
illustrates the pages of his journal with piquant and kindly 
word pictures, both of men and of scenes. 

The letters, now issued in a volume, were originally pub- 
lished in the ‘ Revue de Belgique.’ The fugitive character 
impressed on them by their form is to some extent counteracted 
by the novelty of some of the observations and the frequent 
truth of not a few of the reflections. 

It is obvious that in attempting to skim the cream of a 
series of letters we cannot accompany the author in his tour, 
or jot down day by day, from his lips, the impressions that 
he received. The route from Brussels to Naples is too well 
known to allow of such a mode of review. On the other hand, 
the work is too slight to allow of being used as the basis of 
a systematic article on those economic and social questions 
which the author had chiefly at heart. The only method, 
therefore, by which we can hope at once to interest the reader 
and to do justice to the writer, is to select one or two of the 
chief points which his travels were intended to elucidate; to 
throw together those remarks on such points which are 
scattered in the letters; and to reproduce some of those pen- 
and-ink vignettes which add to the brilliancy of the pages. 

iin for example, is a sketch taken in the passage of the 
Alps :— 


‘Traversed the Brenner in a tempest of snow. The locomotive 
painfully toiled up the steep incline, perpendicularly surmounting the 
torrent which brawled at the foot of the precipice. The side of the 
mountain is completely covered with stalactites, and draped with silver 
curtains formed by the frozen waters. The effect is that of fairyland. 
Through the falling snowflakes loom lofty summits, like gigantic 
phantoms of the gods of the mythology of the North, guarding the 
pass. It seems as though they were about to annihilate us by the 
avalanches suspended by their sides. On the southern slope the storm 
ceased, and we arrived at Verona in a splendid night, illumined by a 
cloudless mcon.’ 
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The chief motive of the journey is indicated by the author 
in a few lines at the commencement of the first chapter. In 
Europe there exist, he says, two centres of high intellectual 
culture—the Latin and the German. They differ widely, but 
from their union spring admirable fruits. Such, for example, 
was the genius of Goethe, profoundly German in its inspira- 
tion, but Greco-Latin in its form. The great works of the 
German economists are but little known out of Germany. 
The Italian economists, however, have made them the subject 
of profound study; and, adding to the Teutonic philosophy 
the clearness of view and vivacity of expression proper to the 
Latin spirit, have produced very instructive and very useful 
books. M. de Laveleye desired to make the acquaintance of 
the authors of these books. 

Two practical problems relative to education have received 
in Italy an amount of illustration that merits attention. 
These are, the question of religious teaching as a portion of 
primary instruction, and the mode of recruiting the body of 
professors in the universities. These are indicated, at starting, 
as the main objects of the investigation of the tourist. But 
the urgent questions of the distress of the working classes, of 
the relation of the peasants to the rich, and of the best method 
of assuring agricultural progress, prove to be those on which, 
in perusing the letters, the attention of the reader will be most 
closely rivetted, and on which indeed the most light has been 
thrown by the writer. Above all, the alarm excited in the 
minds of the ablest statesmen by the apparent withering up of 
the religious principle throughout Italy is echoed again and 
again in the letters. Here is one passage, out of many, on 
this subject :— 

* On arriving on the other side of the Alps I found every one dis- 
quieted, tormented with vague fears, regarding the future as involved 
in gloom. I was much struck by this; nothing had prepared me to 
expect it. “What disquiets me for my country,” said M. Politeo (a 
Professor of Philosophy at Venice and at Padua), “ is the fact of the 
gradual disappearance of the religious sentiment in all classes of society, 
which has left a complete void. In Belgium and in Germany, faith yet 
subsists among a large portion of the population. It is perhaps a cause 
of embarrassment in political struggles, but it is a guarantee of morality 
and of stability. England has been the first country in the world 
because it is there that religion has preserved the most influence. 
Thence that sentiment of duty, that horror of falsehood, that respect 
for right, which are so conspicuous among the English. In Italy, in- 
difference is general. Among the tradesfolk, and even among the 
aristocracy, the religious idea is dead. Amongst the townspeople 
religion is regarded with hostility ; in the rural districts it survives only 
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in certain habits which have no influence on the daily life. Even the 
clergy has no longer an ideal. I do not venture to say that it doubts, 
so little does it reflect on religious questions; but it has no enthusiasm 
for its faith. Fanaticism is, at all events, an evidence of force of mind 
and of the existence of spiritual life. Here you will not meet a single 
fanatic. The priest says his mass habitually; he occupies his mind 
with his own petty interests, and thinks little of securing the power 
of the Church or of the Pope. In the same way la prétrophobie, 
the hatred of what is clerical, so ardent on the other side of the Alps, 
hardly exists in Italy. No one dreams of striving against that which 
attacks no one and resists nothing. From this general absence of 
strong beliefs results an enfecbling of character, a reduction of the 
moral level, which renders everything possible. We may continue to live 
thus for a long time; but, on the other hand, by the action of a slow 
and invisible decomposition, we may witness a sudden catastrophe.”’ 
(p. 02. 


At Venice M. de Laveleye conversed also with M. Fambri. 


‘M. Fambri is one of the best orators in the Parliament. He also 
sees things in gloom, though from a different point of view from 
M. Politeo. “Except in the South,” said he, “the dangerous classes 
are not very numerous in Italy; but they are active, noisy, and 
audacious, while the Conservatives are inert, timid, and easily in- 
timidated by menace. In case of trouble, a small minority can 
dominate and crush the majority. There is, it is true, the army, 
which is excellent. It is at present animated by a goad spirit, but the 
demagogues seek to acquire influence in it. The non-commissioned 
officers are ill-paid, and enjoy a great amount of freedom. The circoli 
Barsanti, which are tolerated, form a direct excitation to revolt. If 
ever this bad spirit makes its way into the army, we shall be exposed 
to the most frightful consequences.” ’ 


The ‘ Circoli Barsanti’ are a kind of clubs, which are, in 
reality, republican and demagogic associations. They are 
named after a sergeant of the name of Barsanti, who was shot 
by order of acourt martial, some six years ago, for participation 
in a riot at Pavia in which an officer was killed. 1t was 
alleged that Barsanti was unjustly condemned, and the 
agitators made use of his name to found a sort of propaganda 
in the army. 


‘What the deputy Fambri said to me has given much food for 
reflection. In our social condition, profoundly troubled as it is, the 
elements of disorder augment so rapidly that we have indeed need to 
count upon the army, to prevent an explosion. But what will happen 
if the army itself is invaded by subversive doctrines? In the southern 
countries that danger is more to be feared than in the north. Ideas 
spread more quickly. They pass from one to another by lively and 
impassioned speech. In countries where men drink beer, they ex- 
change a word every two minutes, and it takes years to ripen an idea, 
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Here it is always the life of the forum; excitement is communicated 
like the electric spark.’ 


This division between the north and the south of Italy 
is remarkably illustrated by a map annexed to a small 
pamphlet on political parties in Italy, recently published at 
Rome, and bearing the name of Orazio Focardi. As a graphic 
illustration both of the bent and of the force of political 
opinion, this map is well deserving of being taken as a model, 
The various colleges, or electoral centres, are indicated by 
concentric circles, of which the colour indicates the party re- 
turning the representative, and the number shows the number 
of votes received per hundred of electors. The green circles, 
which indicate the returns of the deputies of the Right, are 
very few south of the line which extends from Viterbo to 
Ancona. They are most thickly spread on the shores of the 
rivers which run from the Alps to the Adriatic, and on the 
classic borders of the Arno. In the old kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies the brown circles, which represent the dissident Left, 
are most numerous and most concentric. The pink circles, 
indicating the ministerial party, also ranked as Left, are more 
evenly distributed over the peninsula. 

At Bologna M. de Laveleye had long conversations with M. 
Minghetti, the former Prime Minister, then president of the 
Provincial Council of the Bolognese. Bologna is an important 
centre of the working-class movement. The view there taken 
is gloomy. ‘The prefect of Bologna is described as gravely 
occupied with the social question. He spoke of the great 
sufferings of the people :— 


‘Their misery,’ he said, ‘is real, and the resignation to the state of 
affairs, formerly so general, has disappeared with the religious senti- 
ment. It is astonishing and alarming to see with what rapidity the 
former has given place to an absolute incredulity, and often to a hatred 
against religion and its ministers. In Romagna, especially, this hos- 
tility is met in all classes. It is not so much that theoretic socialist 
doctrines are spread in Italy ; it is misery that developes among the 
people, in the towns as well as in the country, a suppressed irritation 
and a violent hatred against the existing social order.’ 


Of Minghetti our author speaks in the highest terms. His 
recent work on the Relations between Political Economy and 
Law and Moral Philosophy is much misrepresented by the 
French translation. ‘ Is it not absurd,’ said Minghetti, ‘ that we, 
‘ who everywhere else—in Belgium, in France, or in England— 
* would form the left centre or even the left, are here the ex- 
‘ treme right? as if we were reactionaries.’ He lamented the 
lame progress of representative government in Italy, which he 
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attributes to the absence of an organised opposition. With the 
exception of a small band of seventeen or eighteen republicans 
there are no serious differences between the deputies. The con- 
sequence is, that debate degenerates into personal squabbles for 
office. The abstention of the clerical party from political 
action appears to the Italian patriot to be a national mis- 
fortune :— 


‘The misfortune of Catholic countries,’ remarks M. de Laveleye, 
‘js, that when the clerical party intervenes in politics, it makes use of 
the religious sentiment for its weapon. It enforces its will by the 
pulpit, the confessional, the altar, the sacraments. On the other side, 
the Liberal journals wage a war without quarter against the priest. 
Between the two currents of opinion the religious sentiment is pro- 
foundly injured. In Italy, where faith is rapidly vanishing, the clergy 
takes no part in active politics, and it is scarcely at all attacked in the 
journals. If, asin Belgium, an ardent hostility against the religious 
idea should develope itself, the formidable problem will be pressing 
for solution, “ Can a people exist without religion ?”’ 

‘Yes,’ cried Madame Minghetti, ‘that is what I often ask with 
anguish. Around me, in the world, I see that faith daily becomes 
more rare,even among women. There is not often among them reasoned 
infidelity, absolute revolt; but doubt, chill, indifference. Is a belief 
in God about to vanish? Will the heaven become empty, and will 
there be there no longer a Supreme Being from whom to seek consolation 
in our hours of sadness and discouragement? Is everything about to be 
reduced to this earth, to those moments so often shadowed, saddened, 
made | desperate? Do you not feel the chill of annihilation seize 

ou? 

"" The political situation of Italy,’ according to M. de Laveleye, ‘is 
regulated by the cardinal fact that there is no line of distinct demarca- 
tion traced between political parties. In Belgium, the separation 
between Catholics and Liberals is absolute. In France, it is the same 
between Monarchists and Republicans. In Italy you pass, by invisible 
gradations, from the extreme left to the extreme right, nor is there a 
man who can state clearly what are the “great principles” which 
divide the two parties.’ 

M. de Laveleye attended with much interest the debates 
of the Italian Parliament. The luxurious appointments of 
the palace of the legislature struck him as affording a harsh 
contrast to the misery of the people. The press is treated as a 
fourth power, the whole of one side of the tribunes being 
reserved for the reporters. There is also a large tribune 
reserved for officers of the army; a species of encouragement 
for political sympathy the wisdom of which the Belgian 
statesman more than questions. For the general public the 
accommodation is small and access difficult. - The fatal 
facility of speech which characterises the Italian race is hinted 
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by the polite phrase, non sans longueurs. The tolerance and 
patience of the Chamber are perfect. A ministry is overthrown 
with the utmost gentleness and calm. The absence of distinct 
party principle, while it is conducive to this agreeable smooth- 
ness of debate, appears'to our author to be a veritable danger. 
As the parties were regarded in December 1879, the right, 
counting 110 members, followed Minghetti and Sella. The 
centre comprised only thirty voices, led by Cesar Correnti. 
The left is very numerous, and is divided into numerous sec- 
tions. Cairoli leads 140 members; Nicotera, 60; Depretis, 
90; and Crispi from 20 to 30. These are exclusive of some 
seventeen Republicans who follow Bertani. Again, local or 
provincial reasons may cause cross divisions of the Chamber. 
Peruzzi is above everything a Tuscan. Thus a Cabinet is 
never sure of a majority from day to day. ‘The insta- 
* bility of ministers is the scourge of parliamentary government. 
‘ There has been a much larger number of ministerial crises 
* than there has beer of years of the existence of the kingdom 
‘ of Italy.” In France the tenth year of the Republic closed 
with the fall of the thirty-seventh Republican Cabinet. 

We may add here one or two striking facts illustrative of the 
parliamentary system of Italy, taken from the previously cited 
pamphlet by Orazio Focardi, entitled ‘I Partiti Politici alle 
* Elezioni Generali, of which the data are extracted from the 
Archivio di Statistica. Since 1861 the number of electors in 
Italy has increased by one-half, while the population has in- 
creased by one-fifth, in round numbers. Thus while in 1861 
there were two hundred electors (accurately 192) to every 
10,000 inhabitants, in 1880 there were 232 electors to every 
10,000. The total number of voters in 1880 was 621,896, the 
population being estimated at 26,801,154. Of the electors 
56 per cent. voted in 1861, and 60 per cent. in 1880. These 
232 electors per 10,000 inhabitants of Italy are proportionally 
more numerous than is the case in Belgium, where there are 
152 voters per 10,000 inhabitants. Im Spain, Austria, and 
Switzerland the proportion of electors successively increases. 
In the United Kingdom, in 1880, there were 965 voters; in 
Germany, 2,135 voters; and in France, 2,695 voters for every 
10,000 inhabitants. The proportion of electors who voted 
ranges from 20 to 80 per cent., the latter proportion being 
(said to a attained in France in 1879. Signor Focardi has 
not been able to ascertain the proportion of voters to electors 
in England, owing to the varying number of votes possessed 
by each voter in different constituencies. We made the cal- 
culation in March 1880, that 63°4 per cent. of the total 
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number of possible votes were given among the metropolitan 
constituencies. In that election, 3,038,726 ‘electors had votes, 
and 3,582,163 votes were recorded. The possible maximum or 
votes can scarcely have been less than 6,000,000. There 
seems to be no relation easy to determine between the cha- 
racter of the franchise and the proportion of voters who 
exercise it. In Switzerland, where there are 600 voters to 
every 10.000 inhabitants, only 17 per cent. of the country, 
and 40 per cent. of the town voters, “voted in 1878. 

On the question of education, the elucidation of which M. 
de Laveleye proposed as one of the principal objects of his 
tour, the information collected will be of less interest to the 
English public than many other portions of the book. Sta- 
tistics of the number of schools, teachers, and scholars, are 
chietly important to the technical student or writer on educa- 
tion, and are apt to weary the reader. The general result 
would seem to be that the main educational changes which the 
last ten years have wrought in Italy are with regard to the 
women. Not only are they taught, a fact which introduces an 
entirely new element into the domestic life of a great part of the 
peninsula, but they are more ready to come forward as teachers 
than are the young men. But it is painful to read of the miser- 
able pittances doled out to the young female teachers—inade- 
quate to the development of the woman, scarcely equal to the 
bare support of life. M.de Laveleye states that in many cases 
these young women are unable, from their want of due food 
and support, to go through the simple forms of gymnastic 
exercise which form a part of the course of the schools. 

Here again surges up, with ever new force, the religious 
difficulty. What little teaching Italian women have hitherto 
received was at the hands of the priest. But it is cne of the 
main features of the policy of the present Government to 
keep the priest out of the school. He is regarded as a natural 
enemy to the unity of Italy, and a wellwisher to the re-esta- 
blishment of the temporal power of the Pope. How is the 
problem to be solved? Are the young to grow up without any 
religious teaching at all? This would be only to aggravate 
the “danger which the wisest Italian statesmen see to be already 
arising from the decay of religious principles in Italy. Are 
they to be taught religion by laymen } ? Will not the result be 
the same? Are they | to go to the priest for religious teaching 
alone? In that case will not the most powerful influence at 
the command of the clergy be directed to undermine the exist- 
ing system of affairs? The question is one more easy to ask 
than to answer. 
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The great number of universities in Italy is a curious feature 
of the country. Italy, considering her financial position, does 
more than any other country for higher education. There are 
in Italy twenty-one universities, of which eight are of the 
first order, and seventeen are dependent on the Government. 
Four free universities, although they are under the same regu- 
lations as the others, are supported by their provinces: viz. 
Camerino, Ferrara, Perugia, and Urbino. The great uni- 
versities have four faculties—Law, Medicine, Science, and 
Literature. Theology has been suppressed. The ordinary 
salary of a professor is 200/.a year. The eight universities 
of the first order are those of Naples, Turin, Padua, Pavia, 
Rome, Pisa, Bologna, and Palermo. In these are 440 pro- 
fessors, ordinary and extraordinary. Omitting Naples, in the 
absence of statistics, the number of students has declined 
from 6,818 in 1868 to 6,446 in 1875; a diminution which 
points to the increasing occupation of young men in active 
business. This multitude of academic bodies appears to us a 
great abuse. It arises from the former divisions of the 
country; but in a united Italy three great universities would 
be preferable to twenty-one small ones. One of the conse- 
quences is that Italy is overstocked with poor professors and 
discontented students. 

In each great centre of Italian life, and in almost every 
conversation with an Italian statesman, the heavy pressure 
of the national and local public expenditure on the people 
is a foremost subject of anxiety. The pressure of the im- 
posts on landed property is increased by the abuse made by 
the provinces and the communes of the power to impose 
‘ the additional centimes.’ The law forbids that these should 
exceed 100 per cent. of the original charge, but this law is 
violated in more than 5,000 communes. In 1871 these addi- 
tions to the land tax for local expenditure amounted to 128 
millions of francs. At present they have reached the sum of 
172 millions, equal to more than 13 per cent. on the principal 
of the impét foncier. It isnot unfrequent that property is sold 
for the payment of the impost. In the six years from 1873 to 
1878, 35,074 different properties were abandoned to the State 
for this cause. The communes spend lavishly on theatres, 
boulevards, large streets, statues, and fétes. They gaily in- 
crease the heavy burden of their debts. The debts of the pro- 
vinces have risen from fifty-six millions of francs to ninety 
millions in 1877, and the debts of the communes approach 800 
millions. In Tuscany the communal debt amounts to 100 francs 
per inhabitant; in Florence to 800 francs; in Naples to 300 
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francs; in most of the large towns to 200 francs. If this goes 
on, remarks M. de Laveleye, a universal bankruptcy is at hand. 

It is said that the Emperor Francis of Austria on one occa- 
sion, when travelling in Lombardy, asked a village school- 
master what was the meaning of the three letters so frequently 
inscribed on the facade of the churches: ‘D.O.M.’ The 
schoolmaster boldly replied, dominium omnia manducavit, taxa- 
tion has devoured everything. ‘How much more true,’ adds 
our informant, ‘is this now !’ 


‘Credit, which we have been taught to bless, as a beneficent fairy 
who multiplies the good things of humanity, has become for these 
populations a scourge worse than the plague and the famines of the 
Middle Ages; for they were transitory, and this is permanent. It is 
the abuse of credit which has ruined Turkey, Egypt, Italy, Austria, 
Russia—all the countries where the means of production are not pro- 
portionate to the exaggerated outlay of the Government. Credit is the 
most active of those agents of pauperisation which are now at work. 
It creates entire classes of fundholders, who live in idleness, and to 
pay whom the tax-gatherer tears from the wretched cultivators the 
fruit of their toil. Add the commissions and the premiums given on 
the raising of the loans.’ 


Without absolutely endorsing the above cry of distress, it is 
impossible to doubt that there is but too much cause for view- 
ing with alarm the results of that fatal facility of borrowing 
which, with ourselves no less than with the Italians, has found 
a new field for its exercise in the various independent and irre- 
sponsible local authorities created throughout the country. 
The loans outstanding against the various local authorities in 
England in 1878 had reached the aggregate of 114,683,002/., 
of which nearly one-fourth had been contracted in the last 
three years. The total expenditure of local taxation in that 
year was 49,328,646/., which is somewhat unintelligibly 
divided into remunerative and non-remunerative. The rate- 
able value of assessed property in England, at Lady Day 1878, 
comprising 649 unions and the Scilly Islands, was 131,021,019/.; 
so that local debt amounts to nearly a year’s income of the 
property assessed to the poor rate. This is a state of things 
which even in England may justly give rise to serious reflec- 
tions, for the truth is that nothing is more recklessly extra- 
vagant than popular administration by boards nominally 
responsible to large constituencies. But in Italy it has led 
the towns and communes to the verge of bankruptcy, and 
indeed beyond it. The State has been compelled to come to 
the relief of several great municipalities, but they are prac- 
tically insolvent. 
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Very much of the outlay on local works in this country has 
been professedly encountered for sanitary purposes. The 
wild imprudence with which many of the new Urban and 
Rural Sanitary Authorities have plunged their contributories 
into useless cost may be measured by one consideration. The 
first thing needed for any comprehensive and economical 
dealing with the sewerage, drainage, or water-supply of a 
district is a good hydrographic survey of the whole watershed 
and river system of which it forms a part. In all the great 
Italian river-valleys this kind of survey has been admirably 
carried out by the engineers of the Government, and maps and 
tables giving the hydraulic statistics of his district are ohtain- 
able by every proprietor. In England none such exist. There 
is no hydrographic survey of even one of our great river-valleys, 
nor is the outflow of any of our rivers at this moment accu- 
rately known. 

M. de Laveleye rather indicates than dwells upon the im- 
mense damage which has been done to Italy (and by no means 
to Italy alone) by the destruction of timber and of coppice. 
To this cause is mainly attributable the increased fury of the 
inundations of the Tiber, the Po, and other Italian rivers. 

‘ Two centuries ago, Tasso wrote 

*“T,’Apennin la cui selva ombrosa e folta 
Serve di scopa alla stellata volta.” 
Now the mountains are bare, and malaria desolates the plains. At 
any cost the hills mast be re-wooded, as the Marquis Ginori has done 
on his estates. The State should now act with a high hand, and 
enforce what is necessary,’ 

In grim confirmation of some of the foregoing gloomy 
views, M. de Laveleye points to the increase in the number of 
emigrants and to the increase in the number of criminals. The 
number of persons imprisoned, which in 1873 was 43,753, rose 
in 1878 to 48,037. Sixteen times as many murders are com- 
mitted in Italy as in England. Rome enjoys in this respect 
an evil primacy. A homicide occurs there annually in every 
19,458 inhabitants, while in Venetia there is only a homicide 
in every 225,519 inhabitants. The local differences in the 
murder-rate are striking. In Calabria there are 70 homicides 
per million of inhabitants per annum, in Florence 8, and in 
Turin 5. For robbery Rome als: bears the palm, having 49 
robberies for every 100,000 inhal:itants, In Florence, for the 
same number of inhabitants, there .re 2 robberies. 

Of a feature of Italian scenery which never fails to strike 
the stranger—namely, the exist. »e of certain desolate wastes 
within a short distance of spots where the untiring industry of 
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the colono utilises every inch of ground, and covers stony hills, 
that ascend more vertically than staircases, with the grey 
foliage of the Italian tree of life, the olive—M. de Laveleye 
has come in contact with only one example. It is true that it 
is the most striking. What will, we apprehend, be more novel 
to our readers is the political advantage which the Belgian 
statesman, adopting the views of an Italian of mark, attributes 
to the difficulty of inhabiting the neighbourhood of Rome. 


‘ Approaching Rome, we traverse the Agro Romano, still covered 
with water from the recent inundations of the Tiber. At the last 
station, two mercanti di campagna get into our carriage. They are the 
contractors ‘for cultivation, who take on lease the latifundia of the 
Campagna Romana, and either sublet them for the pasturage of oxen, 
horses, and sheep, or cultivate them for corn crops at long intervals of 
time. They usually inhabit Rome. They command much capital, 
and grow rich. They are middle men, like those of Ireland. Their 
profit is charged on the rent of the proprietor, and on the wages of the 
workmen. Those who have just taken their seats by us are still young, 
very vigorous, of intelligent air, with fine energetic features. They 
speak with fire, and with a true eloquence. They laugh at the new 
law which the Parliament has voted for the “ bonification” of the 
Agro Romano. It is a great question. As long as Rome was a dead 
city, the city of ruins, it was fitting that she should be surrounded by 
this mournful waste, struck with the curse of the malaria. But now 
that she is a modern and living capital, should she not combat the 
plague? The malaria commences in June, and lasts from that time 
to the commencement of the September rains, when it is especially 
dangerous. Even in the summer the nights are cruel. The heat is 
overwhelming, and it is not possible to allow the entrance of external 
air, for fear of the miasma.’ 


We may add with reference to this law, that the subject 
has engaged the very serious consideration of the Italian 
ministry, and that the measures proposed have been recom- 
mended by a technical commission, the president of which 
was the Commander Brauzzi. The report of the Commission 
was to the effect that it was hopeless to attempt the recla- 
mation of the Pontine Marshes without finding the means both 
of cultivating and of peopling them. Into the cardinal question 
of drainage the report of the Commission does not enter, merely 
stating, as though no difficulty attached to the matter, that 
the areas which were suggested as the sites of four new villages 
are to be reclaimed and made accessible by roads paved 
and drained. But it is the opinion of many of the Italian 
engineers that the drainage of these marshes is by no means 
easy, if indeed it be possible. The soil, they say, is of so 
absorbent a nature that it sucks up moisture like a sponge, 
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and is not to be dried by the mere process of cutting a drain. 
To this we may add that there are some indications that at 
least one cause of the formation of these marshes may be geo- 
legical depression. On the eastern coast of Italy such depres- 
sion is known to have occurred. From the close of the sixteenth 
century the engineers of the Venetian Republic have observed 
a rise in the waters of the Adriatic as compared with the levels 
of the shore. Successive layers of clay, sand, and peat are 
found in Venetia at the respective depths of 32, 35, 93°5, and 
143 yards. As peat can only form under certain conditions, it 
is inferred that four successive depressions of the coast have 
taken place. The rate of depression is estimated at from 5 to 
7 inches per century.* At Rome the zero of the Ripetta 
hydrometer is only 0°97 métres above the mean level of the sea. 
The original platform on which the ancient Pons /Zlius was built 
is now 3 métres below the zero of the hydrometer, or nearly 6 feet 
6 inches below the sea-level at Ostia. It is highly improbable 
that the platform of the bridge could have been originally laid 
at such a depth. With the means at the command of the 
Romans it could only have been done by temporarily diverting 
the course of the Tiber. History is silent as to any such opera- 
tion. It is far more likely that a depression such as that still 
in progress near the mouth of the Po has occurred since the 
time of regal Rome; and the effect of such a movement in the 
production of the Pontine Marshes is easy to understand. This 
view of the case is also of no small importance as regards the 
Herculean task of the control of the floods of the Tiber and 
the protection and drainage of the city of Rome. 

M. Minghetti is not a believer in the economical possibility 
of the reclamation of the Pontine Marshes. In its actual 
condition, without maintenance of buildings, or cost of any 
kind, the land brings in a return to the proprietors of 100 
francs per hectare, or nearly 1/. 12s. 6d. per acre. Devoted 
to pasturage, it is safe from the phyllozera, from bad harvests, 
from the rivalry of American cereals. When 12. or 14/, an 
acre has been sunk on it-—to say nothing of a certain number 
of human lives—the returns will be more uncertain, and the 
annual cost permanent. It is with sincere regret that we 
have been compelled to afford to this view the support which 
its advocates can hardly fail to draw from our observations as 
to change of level. 

Connected with this subject very closely is the attempt of 





* Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. 
lvii. p. 361; vol. lix. p. 384. 
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the Government to promote the restoration of forest and 
woodland on the hills, the barbarous stripping of which has 
so much increased the rapidity and destructive effects of floods, 
both in Italy and in France, not to say in our own island. 
Nothing, says M. de Laveleye, on his journey from Florence 
to Rome, can be more sad than the effects of erosion on the 
hills under culture. Little torrents swell till they cut ravines 
for their course. The earth is carried down and the fields are 
overwhelmed. The Apennines are, in this region, formed 
chiefly of clay, and offer no resistance to the process of destruc- 
tion. Mountains of earth melt beneath the rain, and dry and 
crack beneath the sun; not a blade of vegetation appears, 
neither herb nor bush. All is naked and sterile. 

Great hopes have been entertained of the beneficial effect of 
the Eucalyptus in destroying the malaria of the Campagna. 
The monks of the convent of Tre Fontane, near the Church 
of St. Paul without the walls, have made a plantation of 
these trees, with the result of being able to remain in their 
convent during the summer—a residence which, before the 
introduction of this aromatic and rapidly growing tree, would 
have been certainly fatal. But this is almost a sole instance 
of success. The causes of failure, however, may without 
doubt be traced either to the slovenliness of the planters, sus- 
picious as they always are of novelty, or to the injudicious 
selection of the gum tree planted. There are, we believe, 
more than a hundred varieties of the species. We recommend 
to the notice of the Minister of Agriculture, who takes, 
M. de Laveleye tells us, a deep interest in sylviculture, the 
Eucalyptus amygdalina, The Eucalyptus polyanthemos, a 
native of South Australia, has survived thirty winters in the 
Royal Garden at Kew. 

It can, however, only be in the event of a failure of efforts 
far more serious and better directed than has hitherto been the 
case, that we can take any comfort from the strong and respectful 
sympathy which the Belgian economist accords to the malaria. 
After all, says he, is it desirable that it should disappear ? 
Is it not a happiness for Italy that her capital should be 
uninhabitable during a part of the year? M. de Laveleye 
sees in the increase of civilisation and the unmeasured growth 
of capitals one of the great dangers of modern life. To a 
great extent it is hard to disagree with this view. But when 
he refers to Washington and to Versailles, as proofs of the 
foresight and wisdom displayed by the Americans and by the 
French in placing their capitals in small towns without a 
great future to expect, and exclaims ‘ Felix malaria,’ on the 
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ground that Rome, surrounded by her sombre ‘Campagna,’ 


can never so absorb the intellectual life of Italy as Florence 
would have done had she continued to be the capital, we 
can only wonder what gracious excuses he might not make for 
Edinburgh March winds or London fogs. 

We shall exceed the space at our disposal if we linger on 
the very interesting passages in the work before us which 
relate to political economy, and to the contrast which M. de 
Laveleye points out between what he calls the orthodox or 
optimist school—those, namely, who adhere to the principles 
of Adam Smith, and those who invoke the active intervention 
of the State, for the improvement of society. As bearing, 
however, on scientific politics, the letter in which Dr. Panta- 
leoni, one of the most distinguished of the Roman senators, 
acknowledges the receipt of M. de Laveleye’s ‘ Rapports de 
‘ économie politique et de la démocratie’ (although, as the 
latter remarks, humoristic in tone), contains too much dry 
truth to be left untranslated. 


‘IT have read your discourse with great interest, but permit me to 
make one or two remarks. I have three to offer you. 

‘1. History proves that the societies where conditions are equalised, 
and where democracy triumphs, are always conquered by nations where 
authority is established, or brute force is concentrated. Monarchies 
always devour republics, and your democratic society of workpeople 
will finish by having to work for a foreign master. 

‘2. There are races, such as the Chinese and the Negroes, which can 
produce more work, on less nourishment, than other races. The con- 
sequence of the terrible law of competition is, that the cheaper work- 
folk, or the inferior race, will devour the workfolk of superior race; 
unless, indeed, the latter decide to kill the former in order to prevent 
competition, which they seem, in fact, well disposed to do. 

‘3. But there are automatic or Jabour-saving machines, which eat 
less than the lowest races of mankind; thus machinery will destroy 
labour, except that which is devoted to the fabrication of machines— 
unless, indeed, the latter can be so improved as to reproduce them- 
selves, like potatoes. 

‘That, it seems to me, is the point to which the laws of nature will 
lead us. How is it to be hindered? Can human laws prevent the 
torrent from overflowing ? 

‘ Joking apart, do you think that there is no truth in my sombre 
forecast ? ‘ Yours truly, 

‘Dr. PANTALEONI,’ 
That feature of the modern social system on which but 
little light can be cast from the study of the great writers on 
political science, the fearful increase of masses of ‘ hands,’ in the 
service of the steam-engine, is one that evidently strikes M. de 
Laveleye (and not him alone) with terror. 
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‘When we think of Italy, we see, in a dream, under the blue sky, 
in the shadow of her vines, beautiful young couples dancing to the 
sound of the tambourine. Alas! now they only dance at the call and 
for the money of foreigners. Where is the time in which the young 
girls, in open tunics, bounded joyously to the sound of the castanets? 
The youth of humanity and the youth of nature now exist only in the 
marble of ancient bas reliefs. The costume of the Roman country- 
women, which, since the time of Leopold Robert, every artist has 
drawn or painted, is now only to be found on the steps of La Trinita 
di Monte, worn by models. The petticoat and jacket have replaced it.’ 

‘O cotton! I curse thee in the name of art and in the name of 
health! Gathered in grief and tears, by the negro in America, by 
the fellah in Egypt, or by the pariah of India; spun and woven in 
those immense factories where the human being, the woman, the 
child, are but the accessories of the machine of which the noise 
deafens them, and the unresting activity devours them; everywhere 
thou hast replaced the national costumes, so varied, so picturesque, 
so well adapted to the necessities of the climate. Where are those 
good woollen stuffs, of bright colours, woven, in the winter even- 
ings, by the fireside, which gladdened the nightly tale or the 
popular song? Everywhere, from Russia to Spain, from Scotland to 
Sicily, we see the same blue cotton, sad and mean. At Moscow I 
have seen the women shivering in October in their old clothes, which 
they covered with ragged matting. In Andalusia are no longer to be 
seen the short skirts and petticoats waving round the hips. The Slaves 
of the Danube and the Save are the only people who have preserved, 
with their old family life, the costume of their ancestors; and I have 
admired at Sissek, and at Carlstadt, in Croatia, the shifts of the 
women, with their beautiful embroidery on breast and sleeves. But 
they cost more than a hundred francs. Soon they will acquire, with 
civilisation, shifts for twenty sous!’ 


This is a happy instance of the manner in which M. de 
Laveleye allows the taste of the artist, and even something of 
the inspiration of the poet, to sparkle amid the arid wastes 
familiar to the political economist. We cannot but think, 
however, that he has allowed his imagination to be unduly in- 
fluenced by the exaggerated expressions of their misery in which 
the Italians may at times indulge. For a stranger in Italy 
the cry of the little beggar-boy, morto di fame, has at first a 
painful significance. But when he takes time to observe the 
extremely fat and roguish expression of the child who thus 
appeals to his sympathy, ragged and dirty as he may be, he 
comes to the conclusion that with him hunger must arise at 
very short intervals between meals. To anyone accustomed 
to the solid comfort and delicate cleanliness of the Low Coun- 
tries, the dirt in which the Italians are wont, if not to delight, 
at least to dwell, is an evidence of a misery which these 
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objects of compassion do not feel. We are speaking now more 
particularly of the South. That there has been a very great 
rise in the price of the necessaries, as well as the luxuries, of life 
in Italy since 1869, we can confirm from practical experience. 
Nor is there any doubt that much hardship accompanies such 
changes. But when, as in this case, they are not directly 
produced by any change of legislation, but accompany an in- 
creased activity in all walks of life, it is far from being clear 
that the people in general suffer more than they gain. It is 
another thing to view with disfavour the disproportionate 
outlay on army, navy, and the enormous and costly establish- 
ments of the ministries. The infliction of the grist tax has 
been a burden, to avoid the pressure of which most of the 
Southern peasantry would have gladly welcomed the restora- 
tion of the rule of Ferdinand II. Under that astute sovereign, 
for everyone who went duly to church and did not trouble his 
head about politics, material comfort and prosperity were for 
the most part attainable. In Northern Italy, however, the 
state of the population is very different. There is not in 
Europe, not even in the west of Ireland, any region in which 
the peasantry are sunk in more squalid misery and destitution 
than in the Lomellina and the fertile valley of the Po, as we 
shall have occasion to show from official sources in our next 
Number. M. de Laveleye, however, saw nothing of this 
province. 

‘ Almost all the people whom we meet,’ says M. de Lave- 
leye, in the course of an excursion in the neighbourhood of 
Albano, ‘beg.’ The monks set the example, and the work- 
people faithfully follow it. The man who is familiar with Italy 
knows that there are certain centres of begging, where men- 
dicancy is the main industry of the place. Such, in a remark- 
able degree, is Pozzuoli. At the same time in other places, as on 
the Adriatic seaboard, begging, twenty years ago, was unknown; 
and in many parts of Italy, as in the lovely plain of Sorrento, 
it is, or was, only exercised by well-known professional beg- 
gars, who would strike the window-frames with their sticks and 
threaten to go away if they were not immediately relieved. 
The tourist is the father of the beggar; at least it is in the 
spots which every tourist is regularly understood to visit that 
mendicancy chiefly thrives. 

From the list of prices which M. de Laveleye gives of arti- 
cles of consumption at Rome, it will be seen that the idea he 
has formed of the misery of the lower classes there is somewhat 
exaggerated. Bread, he says, is 45 centimes the kilogramme, 
which is about fourpence for a half-quartern loaf. Wine is 
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40 centimes the litre, or about nine farthings the pint. Fine 
olive oil, an important article of diet, is a franc and a half the 
litre, or some eightpence halfpenny the pint. Pork chops are 
tenpence per pound, and fried potatoes 15 centimes the kilo- 
gramme, or three farthings the pound. The rate, of from a 
franc to a franc and ahalf, of the daily wages of the workman 
is therefore far from being so low as to reduce him to the hard 
necessity, so much lamented by our author, of living on dry 
bread and water. These prices are those of Rome, and, unless 
in the case of the ready-fried potatoes, are, no doubt, consider- 
ably higher there than in the environs. M. de Laveleye 
recommends to the friends of the Italian agriculturists the study 
of ‘the question of the rabbit, in its relation to the alimentation 
‘ of the lower classes.’ 

The cheerful companionship afforded by the pig—le cochon 
familier M. de Laveleye calls him—to the Italian working 
man, is another of those features in which there is so much in 
common between the Italian and the Irish peasant. The in- 
tellectual powers of the pig are very far from being either under- 
stood or developed as a generalrule. He is sadly brutalised by 
his English education ; the fact being that so long as the chief 
duty imposed on the animal is to fatten, his energetic mental 
powers are lulled into atrophy. If kept tolerably hungry, the 
pig is an excellent sentinel. 

‘When the cultivator, says our author, ‘goes to the field, a lively 
young pig trots after him like a dog. While his master works, he 
seeks his own food in the neighbourhood, and in the evening returns 
home. Here we can understand the companion of St. Anthony. 
Dogs are much mere rare in the farms than is the case in Bel- 
gium. Nowhere have I seen so few dogs as in Italy. It is true 
economy. Better the pig who earns than the dog who costs.’ 


M. de Laveleye does justice to the Italian pig, and speculates 
on the important question whether the juicy excellence of the 
flesh of the wild boar, with its proper agro dolce sauce, is due to 
the pasturage of the animal on the acorns of the evergreen oak. 

As the final result of his observations on the actual state 
of Italy, M. de Laveleye expresses his accord with certain 
remarks which he cites from a recent work by Signor Jacini, 
entitled ‘ I Conservatori e l’evoluzione naturale dei Partiti Poli- 
‘ tici in Italia : ’— 

‘Consider first the favourable side of the situation of Italy. Natural 
frontiers perfectly defined. No exterior enemy to dread. No neigh- 
bour coveting its provinces. A national dynasty devoted to the country 
and to liberty, very popular throughout the country, and with all 
classes, An educated army, undivided by political opinions. A 
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noblesse more friendly than any other- to progress in all its forms, of 
science, of art, and of letters. A great intellectual activity every. 
where; and among the young an ardent desire for instruction, 
Numerous foci of scientific culture. A population that is very intelli- 
gent, and, whatever may be said to the contrary, very laborious, when 
it is assured of the fruits of its work. No religious fanaticism ; not 
even among the clergy. No great industries, or great capital accumu- 
lating masses of workpeople on a single point. 

‘Now look at the reverse. ‘The worst evil, in my opinion, and the 
source of all others, is the too unequal distribution of property, whence 
it results that the largest part of the population has to live upon 
insufficient and intermittent wages. Above all, extreme poverty in 
the rural classes. Crushing taxes; the State, the provinces, and the 
communes abusing credit for unproductive expenses. Many private 
individuals spending more than their income; in consequence very 
slow increase of capital. Crimes and offences more frequent than any- 
where else, and augmenting at an alarming rate. In the South, less 
security than in any other civilised country. Justice tardy and power- 
less. The verdicts of juries often a veritable scandal. Associations 
of malefactors, like the Camorra and the Mafia, establishing in some towns 
a sort of reign of terror. Revolutionary sects persistent in certain pro- 
vinees. Abuse of political influence. The parliamentary system 
working detestably, for want of well-constituted parties. Incessant 
ministerial crises, depriving the Government of all authority and of 
any power to do good. The press active, but too often made the 
organ of personal interests or of ambitious coteries. Many discontented, 
to wit, in the little towns, the small tradesfolk chattering politics in 
the cafés and in the streets; and in the country districts the peasants, 
skinned by rent and taxes, ready to accept the wildest doctrines of so- 
cialism. The deplorable ambition of playing a part in the complica- 
tions of European politics, and among a small but noisy party the 
fatal idea of profiting by them in order to filch from our neighbours 
some shreds of territory, while all our efforts should be directed to 
making life more tolerable. 

In sum, I seem to perceive in Italy many disquieting elements, but 
without the lever which makes revolutions, a revolutionary capital. 


The truth and force of this nervous summary are indubitable. 
In the remainder of this, the closing chapter of the book, it is 
not clear whether we listen to the words of Signor Jacini or 
of M. de Laveleye. We enter more into the region of spe- 
culation, but it is a speculation at once intelligent and interest- 
ing. ‘The sovereigns,’ says our author, ‘ who create a great 
‘ capital at the expense of provincial life, prepare the fate of 
‘ royalty. But the largest capital in the world, while con- 
taining the palaces of one of the most ancient of European 
lines of sovereigns, has grown rather in spite of than by the 
act of the Crown. How far King James I. of England would 
have sympathised with this view of the Belgian economist 
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may be doubted; but that he and succeeding sovereigns did 
their best to prevent the growth of the capital is well known. 
At present the royal residence is rather an unavoidable acci- 
dent of the existence of London, avoided as much as possible, 
than a central element of city growth. ‘A centre where 
‘everything converges, and where everything is decided, is 
‘ also a shoal for a republic,’ continues M. de Laveleye :— 

‘The return of the Chambers to Paris is a great fault. I can conceive 
that the enemies of the Republic might have demanded it, but no true 
Republican should ever have consented to it. If they destroy the 
maiaria, Rome will become a second Paris, and royalty will be in 
danger.’ 

The Papal question, our author holds, sticks like a dart in 
the flanks of Italy. The Sovereign Pontiff of two hundred 
millions of Catholics out of Italy is the irreconcileable foe of 
the unity of the country. The reader of these words may 
recall the prophetic doctrine of Machiavelli, that the main- 
tenance of the papal power essentially depended on the political 
disunion of the two parts of the peninsula, and that if ever 
the two were united under one powerful sovereign, the rule of 
the popes would come to an end. All the wisest and most 
foreseeing popes, the Florentine statesman tells us, were aware 
of this vital secret, the possession of which was the true key 
to the papal policy. It is remarkable how the events which 
have occurred under our very eyes confirm the truth of the 
keen vision of this master of the art of dominion; and the 
unconscious echo given to the ancient note of warning in the 
pages of * L’Italie Actuelle’ is by no means one of the least 
striking features of an interesting book. 

The dangers foreseen by the Italian statesman from the 
relations of the papacy to the kingdom are twofold. In the 
interior, there is the fear of the clerical party obtaining the 
command of the elections, and thus stopping the wheels of 
government. From without is the danger of a crusade on the 
part of those Catholic states in which the clergy may become 
dominant. M. Jacini proposes to meet the danger by a mode 
which M. de Laveleye considers would be the height of im- 
prudence. He would convert the present ‘law of guarantees’ 
into an international treaty, that should have the object of 
definitively regulating the question of the papacy. Italy, in 
that case, thinks our author, would lose her independence. 
The only solution of this complex problem which M. de 
Laveleye thinks possible is, ‘ that the Italians should abandon 
‘a form of worship which has for its avowed aim to destroy 
‘ not only their liberties, but even their nationality.’ But we 
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have seen a few pages back that this abandonment is precisely 
that which is taking place throughout Italy, and the progress 
of which has filled the Belgian, no less than the Italian, 
statesmen with so much well-founded alarm. 

The sympathies, and probably the hopes, of the author are, 
it is not difficult to see, with the Vaudois. That this pure 
and venerable relic of very early Christianity has long shed a 
ray of truth amid medieval darkness is unquestionable. But 
with its small body of 15,000 communicants, and with its 
allies, the Free Italian Church (which is akin to our own 
Kirk), the Wesleyan communion, the Baptist sect, and a 
number of reformed churches belonging to foreign residents in 
Italy, the task of winning to its faith the benighted populations 
of Central Italy may well be considered as hopeless. ‘ These 
‘ different groups,’ says M. de Laveleye, ‘ pursue their work 
‘ of propagandism with great devotion, and gain recruits even 
‘ under the thunder of the Vatican, which recently drew a cry 
* of indignation from Leo XIII.’ Our eyes have seen strange 
things come to pass in Italy, but the establishment in the 
south of a form of worship so pure, zealous, and simple as that 
of the Vaudois would be more marvellous than any step in the 
revolution extending from 1860 to 1880. 





Art. VII.—1. Report of the Committee appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State for War to inquire into certain Questions that 
have arisen with respect to the Militia and the present Brigade 
Depét System. 1877. 

2. O’Byrne’s Collection of Army Circulars. 1867 to 1879. 

3. Premature Enlistment. By Sir E. SuLLIvAN, Bart. 1880. 

4. Ordnance Store Regulations. 1880. 


N° problem has more continuously occupied public attention 

during the last quarter of a century than the military 
system of this country. Ever since the Crimean War it has 
been patent to everyone who has examined the question, that 
our army has never yet attained a satisfactory condition. 
The War Office, the Horse Guards, enlistment and pro- 
motion in the army; the militia, in fact, every part, both of the 
army and auxiliary forces, have been subjected to change. 
Some very able army officers, some of the leading statesmen of 
the day, have given their best energies to the work of reform, 
but the result has not been successful. Each alteration has 
brought in proposals for fresh changes, and each new War 
Minister finds the question still unsolved. It is fortunate 
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that the material of which our army is composed is able in 
emergencies to rise superior to organisation, and that whether 
on the sands of Africa or in the rugged fastnesses of Afghani- 
stan, we find officers capable of leading, and soldiers ready 
to follow, who maintain to their full extent the traditions of the 
British army of conquering or dying for its country. 

The reason for the unsatisfactory position of our army or- 
ganisation lies in the very complex nature of the problem. In 
the case of continental armies, in the case of the small army of 
the United States, the objects to be obtained by the main- 
tenance of an army are comparatively simple. ‘Their armies 
are levied chiefly for the defence or control of a homogeneous 
territory, or for aggression on a neighbouring state; their 
colonies are not numerous; they have no distant empires to 
rule over. With England the case is different. She has, like 
other nations, to maintain an army for home defence and for 
the maintenance of order, and, although we do not consider it 
possible or desirable for England to vie with continental nations 
in providing armies for aggressive warfare in Europe, yet she 
must be able to put an effective although a small army on con- 
tinental ground if called on to do so, But England also pos- 
sesses numerous distant colonies and fortresses which she 
must be prepared to hold against aggression. She has an 
empire in the East which requires in time of peace as large an 
army of occupation as is required for the mother country ; and 
whilst a further extension of our dominion by the sword in 
Asia need not be anticipated, yet, in time of war or of insur- 
rection in India, the army then necessary would under any 
circumstances make a very heavy demand on the resources of 
England. These several requirements present conditions which, 
if not incompatible with each other, are at least somewhat 
dissimilar. In reviewing the history of the changes in the 
army which commenced after the Crimean War, we cannot but 
feel that the chief reason for the want of success which has 
attended the efforts of the reformers has arisen from the fact 
that those who made the first changes did not clearly define in 
their own minds the requirements of a complete military system, 
nor did they entirely appreciate the intricacy of the problem. 
The government of the army was then vested in three principal 
departments of State: that of the Personnel under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who was directly under the Sovereign; that 
of the Matériel, which was under the Master-General of Ord- 
nance, a Cabinet Minister responsible to Parliament; that of 
Finance, wnder the Secretary at War, also a Minister of State. 
The provision of money from the Treasury chest and the 
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Commissariat was under a department of the Treasury. The 
Secretary of State for War was also Secretary of State for the 
Colonics. These various officials and their departments had 
functions which overlapped and sometimes clashed. The mili- 
tary command of the Artillery and Engineers was not under 
the Commander-in-Chief. The regulation of the pay and 
allowances of the army was divided between the Secretary at 
War, the Master-General of the Ordnance, and the department 
of the Treasury which administered the Commissariat. The 
inconveniences arising from this state of things, which the 
Crimean War divulged, led to the creation of the department 
of the Secretary of State for War and to the abolition of the 
offices of Master-General of Ordnance and Secretary at War. 
But viewed by our present lights, it is not clear that many of 
the difficulties of organisation which have followed the sweep- 
ing changes which were made after the Crimean War might 
not have been obviated, had the effort made at that time been 
directed rather to mend and modify the existing state of things 
than to overturn it. 

In examining the records of these changes which are buried 
in Hansard and in reports of committees of the Houses of 
Parliament or of departmental commissions, no very distinct 
appreciation of the nature of the army organisation which was 
sought for can be found. But there was one leading person 
who at that day appears to have had clearly in his mind the 
problem to be solved, and who, had he lived, would probably 
long ere this have caused the tangled skein to be unravelled, 
and educed an harmonious organisation. The late Prince Con- 
sort sketched out in brief and forcible language in 1855 what 
were the defects of our military system :— 

‘I hazard the opinion that our army as at present organised can 
hardly be called an army at all, but a mere aggregate of battalions of 
infantry with some regiments of cavalry and an artillery regiment. 
. - . During the Peninsular War, by the genius of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the British force for the first time assumed such numbers, and 
was kept so long together, as to enable him to introduce an army 
system. It came out of the contest with the admiration of the world, 
but at the signature, of peace this army, as such, was broken up... . 
In fact, the army has never been acknowledged by the nation as a 
national want, with recognised claims to its consideration. We have 
nothing but distinct battalions. Occasionally some of them have been 
thrown together d@ ’impromptu to meet a war in some foreign climate 
suddenly thrust upon the country, and generally not foreseen. Some 
old general officer, usually the accidental senior on the nearest station, 
has been put in command, with a staff formed by him in haste from 
his younger friends and relations. . . . We have in consequence, as I 
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have said, admirable battalions, but nothing beyond,—no generals (as 
a rule) trained and practised in the duties of that rank (for as soon as 
a colonel obtains that rank, he is, as a system, placed on the half-pay, 
and not afterwards employed, except, if at all, as inspecting officer in a 
district or as commandant of a garrison); no general or staff corps (to 
the organisation of which all Continental Powers have paid the most 
special and minute attention); no field commissariat, no field army 
department, no ambulance corps, no baggage train, no corps of drivers, 
no corps of artisans, no practice or possibility of acquiring it in the 
three arms—cavalry, infantry, and artillery; no general qualified to 
handle more than one of these arms, and the artillery kept as distinct 
from the army as if it were a separate profession.’ 

As already mentioned, the first step taken in army reform 
after the Crimean War was to place the whole of the army 
departments under one minister, viz. under the Secretary of 
State for War; and between that time and 1870 numerous 
changes took place which were intended to improve the army 
organisation. 

It is now about nine years since we reviewed the history of 
the Military Forces of the Crown, as described by Mr. Clode. 
We then pointed out: Ist. The unsatisfactory features of the 
present system of recruiting, to which might be traced much 
of the desertion, and much of the necessity for numerous mili- 
tary prisons. 2nd. The total dislocation between the militia 
and the line; two bodies which should be closely bound 
together and mutually support each other; and between the 
regiments and the reserves. 3rd. The cumbersome and un- 
wieldy civil administration. 4th. The negation of all proper 
responsibility to the superior combatant officers. 5th. The 
superfluity of officers in the higher grades. To these we would 
add the degradation of military rank by the profusion of hono- 
rary titles scattered broadcast over all branches of the service. 
And the enormous cost of the army in proportion to the small 
number of men. We endeavoured to show on that occasion 
what were the alterations then required in our army, in order 
to obtain a simpler, a more reasonable, and a cheaper system 
of organisation, and to render the army an efficient machine, 
both for the defence of the country and for the protection of 
our Colonial and Indian Empires. 

One of the more pressing problems which required to be 
solved in 1872 was that of creating a body of professional 
officers ; and we advocated, what had become apparent to all 
army reformers, that the first step required in this direction 
was the abolition of the Purchase System; moreover, the 
vested interests which that system created were an effectual 
barrier to alterations in the cadres and other matters connected 
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with the personnel of the troops. Another important problem 
was to weld into one homogeneous army our various forces, 
which consisted of different elements ; viz. the army, the militia, 
the volunteers, and the reserves. In that article we advocated 
compulsory enrolment for the militia, as the constitutional basis 
of national defence. But although we still continue to believe 
that it is an essential feature of an efficient military system for 
this country, we are convinced that the spirit of party in which 
all these questions are approached will prevent the adoption of 
this national element of safety, unless an emergency should 
arise, such, for instance, as an actual invasion, which would 
bring home to the public mind the necessity of making some 
personal sacrifices for securing the defence of the country. 

Lord Cardwell approached the question with boldness, and 
with sound views so far as the personnel of the army is con- 
cerned; and it is to be regretted that political changes pre- 
vented him from remaining in office long enough to have had 
the full responsibility of completing the reforms which he 
initiated; because, in consequence of the manner in which 
the changes have been worked out, the reforms which Lord 
Cardwell introduced have not had all the success which he 
stated that he anticipated. Lord Cardwell did not, however, 
realise the fact that thorough efficiency in the army machine 
will never be attained until the view of decentralisation, 
shadowed out by the Prince Consort in 1855, is acted on, and 
until each army corps is made a complete unit for the manage- 
ment of which the general in command is responsible in every 
particular. 

The reforms which Lord Cardwell introduced may be 
roughly classed under :—I1st. Abolition of purchase for officers. 


2nd. Curtailment of the period of service for the men, and the | 


contingent acceleration of the formation of a reserve force. 
3rd. Localised depéts for regiments, and the system of linked 
battalions to provide reinforcements for foreign and colonial 
service. 4th. Remodelled supply services. 

1. The abolition of purchase was the keystone to the creation 
of an army, because the efficiency of the army depends upon 
its officers, and the efficiency of the officers depends upon their 
promotion by merit, that is, promotion by selection, which 
could only take place on rare occasions under the purchase 
system. It is unnecessary here to enter into the vexed question 
of the manner in which purchase was abolished, because each 
succeeding year diminishes the recollection of the difficulties, 
inequalities, and individual grievances necessarily incidental to 
so great a change. But there was one feature of the purchase 
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system which undoubtedly influenced the morale of the army, and 
which cannot be replaced by seniority in promotion. Purchase 
was a relic of the feudal system and of the days of chivalry. It 
originated in officers who had raised a troop or a regiment at 
considerable expense handing the command over to another 
officer on repayment of the cost. It was practically paying for 
the honour and privilege of serving the sovereign, instead of 
serving for wages. The honour of having done faithful service 
or achieved some noble deed was the sole reward. The character 
of the service is altered when the amount of service is appraised 
by the wages it brings; a money standard replaces an ideal 
standard; and the desire for distinction, the spirit of emulation, 
must be fostered by other means. The old traditions of the 
army will long hang around it, and animate the body, in spite 
of the deadening influence of promotion by rotation. But an 
army requires more than this: the spirit of success is a spirit 
of continual emulation, of desire in everyone to surpass his 
fellow in either deeds of daring or in the faithful execution of 
duty. This spirit can only be permanently fostered by the 
principle of selection. 

On a former occasion we advocated the application of the 
five years’ rule to every officer in a regiment, in order that an 
opportunity should be afforded of causing idle and bad officers 
to disappear. This rule has been applied to the commanding 
officers of regiments. And five years of careful administration 
of details, such as is now required from the commanding officer 
of a regiment, will, as a rule, be as muchtime as most men will 
give to the duty without sliding into perfunctory administration. 
The method of promotion under the new system has not, how- 
ever, yet attained a fixed basis. 

No doubt it is easy to find objections to a rigid rule of 
selection, and many officers advocate seniority tempered by 
rejection, or by rejection and selection, But an officer must 
have done something very bad to be ordered to retire; and if 
seniority is admitted to be the rule, it would lull the easy-going 
young officer into the perfunctory discharge of his duties; and 
it would be in rare cases that it could be departed from in 
favour of selection, without raising much criticism. Whereas, 
under the action of a principle of selection, stimulating the 
spirit of emulation throughout the service, every officer would 
strain his energies to the utmost, and the inefficient officer 
would retire of himself after having been passed over two or 
three times. But selection would speedily become discredited 
if based on general impressions; it is therefore necessary that 
a clearly defined system and a tangible machinery should be 
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created for regulating the selection. There is in both the 
French and Prussian armies a machinery for this purpose. 

The system which would appear to present the fewest ob- 
jections would be periodical confidential reports from the 
colonels of regiments upon the officers of the battalions, and 
from general officers upon the officers of their own staff. to 
be laid before a special tribunal at the Horse Guards. The 
general idea we would shadow out is that such a tribunal 
should be composed of a certain number of general officers who 
have recently received promotion, representing the different 
branches of the service, and who should hold the appointment 
for a limited period so arranged that the change of members 
should be gradual. This tribunal should examine the con- 
fidential reports and record the services of every officer, and 
should advise the Commander-in-Chief on every case of pro- 
motion. Of course, where there is no distinct superiority of 
one officer over another, seniority would determine the case ot 
promotion ; an officer repeatedly passed over would be recom- 
mended to leave the service. The confidential reports should 
be communicated to the officer himself, who, if he had any good 
in him, would thereby be stimulated to renewed exertion in the 
fulfilment of his duties. 

The purchase system possessed the advantage of accelerating 
the flow of promotion without loading the pension list. The 
new system of retirement dismisses officers from the army in 
the prime of life because they have had the ill luck not to 
earn promotion; at a time too when their experience renders 
their services valuable. For instance, non-purchase captains 
of 40 years of age and 20 years of service who have not been 
promoted are ineligible for further promotion, but may retire 
on a small pension, and are liable to be called out with the 
reserves. Majors after seven years’ service as major, and over 
a certain age, are dismissed in the prime of life. To many of 
these officers retirement is practically ruin, and we have grave 
doubts whether this system will not create dissatisfaction in 
the tax-paying community, when it becomes apparent that a 
large number of pensioned officers are spread over the country, 
their occupation gone, who have barely attained middle age, 
although they are well fitted for employment, and who will 
not conceal their dissatisfaction at their services having been 
dispensed with. On this account, as well as for other reasons 
to which we shall presently allude, the employment in the 
auxiliary forces of those officers whose age compels their retire- 
ment from the ranks of the army should be placed upon a syste- 
matic basis. But the purchase system led to the growth of many 
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anomalies in the position of the officers. For instance, the 
appointment of honorary colonels of regiments could only be 
defended on the ground that they had spent large sums on 
the service, which they had forfeited by remaining in the service 
to attain the rank of general; and so long as purchase officers 
remain on the lists this reason must exist. Mr. Childers, 
however, in reply to Mr. Trevelyan’s motion in the House of 
Commons last summer, complaining of the abnormal number 
of general officers retained on the active list, stated that he 
was prepared, after ascertaining the effect of the prospective 
changes, to get rid of the honorary colonels upon a basis which 
would do no injustice to those in the service who had reason- 
able expectations; and that he was prepared to make arrange- 
ments to place the appointment, the promotion, the number, 
and the retirement of the general officers of the army on a 
satisfactory footing. This is the true spirit in which the 
subject should be approached; but we would add that this, as 
well as all other matters of army pay, should be governed 
by the broad principle enunciated by Mr. Trevelyan, that 
public servants should be paid either in the shape of salary 
for work that was still doing, or of pension for work that 
had been done, a principle that has hitherto been much over- 
looked in army appointments. 

2. Next tothe abolition of purchase, Lord Cardwell’s efforts 
to create an adequate reserve force, by limiting the period of 
service with the ranks, have attracted the greatest share of 
attention. In moving the Army Estimates in 1872, Lord Card- 
well said we ought ‘ not to cease to enlist men under the present 
‘system, which has furnished a strong and reliable army, 
‘until we have provided a new system for furnishing us with 
‘an army of reserve, and found how it would answer.’ The 
general idea of an efficient reserve appears to have been 
to secure protection against invasion, and to fill up the 
vacancies in regiments in a great European war; but the in- 
sufficiency of that view was clearly shown at the time of the 
Zulu war. It was then proved that if a reserve is to be of 
real utility, it must be available to be called upon to fill up 
the ranks on the occasion of any war in which the regiment 
to which the reserves are attached is required to serve. 

In carrying out the reforms which Lord Cardwell initiated, 
more consideration seems to have been given to the importance 
of forming a reserve than to that of keeping the army efficient. 
Indeed, six years after that speech, when the Zulu war had 
made a sudden call on our troops, there were thirty-one bat- 

talions of the line on the home establishment which had an 
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average of only 128 men who had completed two years’ 
service; two of these, the 50th and 103rd, had only 81 
and 48 men who had this length of service. The Zulu 
campaign brought prominently into notice the failure of a 
system which provided regiments of boys. And there has 
been no official reply to Dr. Russell’s statements of the 
frequent ‘scares’ from which the troops suffered during the 
war, nor of his description of the demoralised state of the 
troops after the war. We do not wish to be misunderstood in 
this matter. We do not despise youth in a soldier. Youth 
is the period of enthusiasm, and history shows that many of 
the most daring deeds have been done, and glorious victories 
obtained, by young soldiers. Youth has always been an 
element of success in a fighting army, provided the youths 
are made steady by means of a proportion of trained soldiers, 
and by efficient non-commissioned officers. But there are 
youths and youths. It is not so much the youth as the im- 
maturity of our recruits that is in fault. The immature age 
of our soldiers is not attributable alone to short service. 
Short service has brought the evil into prominence. Short 
service does not necessarily mean an immature rank and 
file—that evil is due to premature enlistment. The recruit is 
taken at too early an age. The age at which recruits are 
enlisted is nominally eighteen, but in reality some are taken 
at sixteen, and many at seventeen years of age: these are 
growing boys. General Edwards reported that recruits 
grew on an average in the first year one inch in height, 
and increased sixteen pounds in weight and two inches round 
the chest. The soldiers we now enlist may scarcely have 
done growing after their six years of service with the colours. 
With us a large proportion of the army is under twenty; 
and thus, whilst under the system of long service there were 
probably two old and seasoned soldiers to every recruit, under 
the present system there may be several boys or immature men 
to every old soldier. The first quality of a soldier is to 
bear fatigue and privation; on the average, men are best able 
to resist these between the ages of twenty-three and thirty. In 
the short service of the German army the men are taken be- 
tween the ages of twenty and twenty-seven, though mostly 
at about twenty, and that furnishes a mature army—indeed, 
it forms one of the finest armies which the world has seen, 
Lord Sandhurst unceasingly inveighed against the early 
enlistments. In the debate on Lord Cardwell’s bill on army 
service, he said, ‘In every continental army care is taken to 
‘ provide grown men for the service; in the British army 
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‘every regulation is framed with the intention of providing 
‘ ungrown starveling boys.’ The short service system, which 
has entailed an annual recruiting of some 25,000 to 27,000 
recruits a year, has brought this feature of our recruiting into 
prominence. It would be a great advantage if the age of 
our recruits were fixed at twenty or twenty-one instead of its 
present limit of eighteen, for then we should at least secure 
ourselves against recruits of sixteen and seventeen years 
of age. But the argument against such a limitation is 
very strong, viz. that it would be very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to find an adequate number of recruits of twenty or 
twenty-one years of age. It not only means that additional 
inducements must be held out for men to enter the army at 
that age, but it means that young men who have already 
entered upon their trades or apprenticeships shall leave 
them for the army. There are many youths who would 
take to soldiering before they have settled down to a trade who 
would not be disposed to do so afterwards, and who would 
scarcely be tempted by any bounty which the State could 
give. We have no doubt raised a large number of recruits 
with comparative ease during the last few years; but those 
were years of bad trade, when recryiting is always compara- 
tively easy, and it does not follow that when trade revives we 
shall find the same facility. Older recruits would materially 
benefit the service, and be a measure of indirect economy. But 
the main object would be attained provided we could secure 
afull period of short service from mature young men. On 
the other hand, in an efficient army, the presence of men 
whose whole wish is to desert or leave it is not desirable; and 
many men, after enlisting, may be found to be very unde- 
sirable soldiers. To meet this, a suggestion has been made that 
the recruit should be considered on probation for fifteen months, 
and that during that period of fifteen months, and after the 
recruit had been drilled, he would be liable to be transferred 
to any battalion unless promoted to be a non-commissioned 
officer ina regiment. It would also be optional with the com- 
manding officer to discharge him, if found unfit for service ; 
it has also been suggested that power should be reserved to 
the recruit to terminate his engagement during the fifteen 
months, upon a month’s notice, but there is danger that such a 
rule would lose many recruits because of the irksomeness of 
the early period of drill; indeed, it may be a question whether 
the permission for the recruit to purchase his discharge at a 
low rate should not be curtailed. In case of re-enlistment, 
the first service would count in the fifteen months. At the 
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expiration of the fifteen months he would be passed as a trained 
soldier, with some distinctive mark in the uniform, and, if 
possible, with a trifling increase of pay. If the period of en- 
gagement were made to commence when the recruit is passed 
as a trained soldier, it would no doubt go far to free the ranks 
from immature youths: but the liability of a recruit to be 
transferred without his own consent might act perniciously ; 
men who become soldiers from a liking for the profession 
carefully select their battalion either because they have friends 
in it, or because they wish to serve in the part of the globe 
where it is likely to be stationed. In a voluntary army a hard 
and fast line of enlistment for general service keeps out some 
of the best recruits. On the other hand, many do not. object 
to general service; it ought to be left optional, and if each 
recruit who enlisted for general service received a small allow- 
ance on being called on to leave the battalion he first entered, 
a sufficiently large number of general service men would be 
secured. 

We suggested in 1871 the use of the militia as a recruiting 
ground for the line. This has been done to a certain extent. 
Whilst in 1872-3 there were 4,324 recruits who joined the 
line from the militia, in 1877-8 there were 10,696. Colonel 
Stanley’s committee recommended an extension of the arrange- 
ments for this purpose. A militiaman who had undergone two 
trainings might, on a special report, be passed at once into the 
ranks without the preliminary fifteen months’ training. Re- 
cruiting should be encouraged from the militia, and also from 
the volunteers, of men who had had two trainings. For such 
men it might be well worth while to hold out additional in- 
ducements in the shape of increased bounty, or even of some 
addition to the pay. 

There are collateral advantages in a short service system. 
On the one hand, it enables the commanding officer to weed 
out inefficient men, bad-conduct men, and skulkers, and to re- 
tain for longer service the real soldiers ; on the other hand, it 
allows men who desire it to pass out of the active army after a 
limited period of service. It reduces the number of married 
soldiers, and thé pension list. It is, however, necessary to 
consider the effect of short service on the requirements of 
regiments for colonial and Indian service. In an army for 
home service, short service presents no difficulties; but 
troops serving in the colonies or in India ought to be fairly 
trained men before they leave England; and for purposes 
of economy they ought to remain abroad for a full period of 
service ; indeed, it would be preferable, if it were possible, 
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that the regiment should be moved as a complete body; 
that is to say, that it should go out complete, and return 
complete. Of course in practice this is impossible. There 
will, moreover, always be vacancies by deaths and by invalid- 
ing, whose places must be supplied from time to time from 
home ; but it is undesirable to add unnecessarily to the num- 
ber thus required to be sent out by a large percentage of time- 
expired men. Moreover, there are certain objections to send- 
ing out to India a large proportion of young soldiers, which do 
not rest on considerations of expense alone. Dr. Bryden’s 
elaborate statistics on the health of British troops serving in 
India show that the death-rate of men who have been from 
five to seven years in the country is 8°83 per 1,000; whilst 
the death-rate of soldiers who have been in the country from 
one to four years is 12°5 per 1,000; and that of soldiers resident 
above seven years is 14°54 per 1,000. Thus the soldiers suffer 
more by death in the first three years of residence than in the 
succeeding four years. The loss by enteric fever is largely 
greater in the earlier years of service; thus, in the first four years 
the loss by enteric fever is 22 per 100 of the whole deaths; 
whilst in the fifth, sixth, and seventh years it is only five per 
cent. of the total deaths, and it is still less in the older soldiers. 
The invaliding is similarly larger proportionately in the earlier 
years of service. Thus of 5,724 soldiers who broke down in 
the five years 1871 to 1875, in the first four years of residence, 
3,071 were men of one and two years’ service; 2,653 were 
invalided in the third and fourth year; of these 2,965 were 
young men under twenty-five years of age, and 2,759 were 
above that age.* The general conclusion which Dr. Bryden’s 
statistics show is that whilst it is undesirable for soldiers to 
remain in India after from thirty to thirty-four years of age, 
it is equally undesirable to remove healthy men as soon as 
they are acclimatised ; but that the younger unformed soldiers 
suffer much; and that immature youths should not be sent to 
India. It has been urged that a system of service better 
adapted to the Indian regiments than the short service system 
should be sought to be combined with that system for the 
purposes of the Indian army. But although there is a strong 
feeling in favour of lengthening the period of service in India 
and the colonies generally, it is essential, if the army is to be 





* Many years are required to obtain reliable Indian averages; and 
although 1877, which was one of the most healthy years on record for 
troops, gave better results, still those were not sustained by the ex- 
perience of 1878. 
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kept homogeneous, that the regulations as to service should be 
applicable to the whole army; and we are doubtful of the 
expediency of creating a separate Indian army. ‘To meet the 
difficulty of Indian and colonial service, it has been suggested 
on high authority that all Line recruits should be enlisted for 
nine years with the colours, and six years with the reserve ; but 
that all men in excess of establishment in battalions on return 
from abroad, who have more than six years’ service, should be 
transferred to the reserve. In discussing the question of 
length of service, there are considerations affecting a volun- 
teer army which are of little account in one raised by con- 
scription. The conscript is compelled to serve whether he 
likes it or not. The volunteer, on the other hand, takes to 
soldiering because he likes it. He adopts it as a trade or pro- 
fession, in preference to other means of employment. But 
under short service the mere fact of serving as a soldier de- 
prives him of the power of acquiring or prospering in another 
trade; and when he leaves the service, he is comparatively 
unfit for skilled labour, and can only select from the better 
classes of employment which are open to the unskilled labourer. 
It follows that under the present system of short service, the 
soldier, after his period of reserve service is over, is thrown 
entirely on his own resources, as an unskilled labourer, as 
he advances in life, and obtains no compensation for the sacri- 
fice of his earlier years. To such men who take a fancy to 
soldiering as a profession, it is cruelty to be turned adrift to 
seek a living as best they can, when they are comparatively 
young, and when they have a predilection for the service 
and are ready to give their lives to the State. It will take 
many years before the actual facts entailed by these condi- 
tions of service will be brought to the notice of the mass 
of the people; but it is quite certain that in the long run, 
as the reserve men gradually pass away, comparatively young, 
into the population, they will carry with them and disseminate 
regrets that they ever entered so thankless an employment. 
They will spread the feeling, as expressed by Lord Hardinge, 
that the nation treats its soldiers like oranges, that having 
sucked them dry, it throws them aside. 

Whilst the manner in which the short service system has 
been worked has ignored the necessity for keeping up a pro- 
portion of trained soldiers, it has also failed to produce efficient 
non-commissioned officers. It would almost seem as if those 
who had had the control had thought that the one thing need- 
ful was so to work it as only to increase the reserves—a 
system of working which may even intensify the evils of the 
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short service. For the purposes of creating a reserve, it may 
be advisable to limit the privates to their term of first enlist- 
ment; but all non-commissioned officers, including corporals, 
should be permitted to extend their service for twenty-one 
years, of which a portion might be de rigueur in the auxiliary 
forces, and then proceed to pension; the amount of pension 
should be such as gives them material assistance in their old 
age. Soldiers who are worth pensioning are those who, whilst 
they look upon the army as their profession, are desirous of 
rising in it. Whilst we do not advocate a large promotion 
from the ranks. we would not entirely shut the door to such 
promotion. But we would make the position of non-commis- 
sioned officers, both in pay and pension, one which would 
satisfy the reasonable aspirations of the majority of those of 
the class from which soldiers are usually drawn. Indeed, the 
non-commissioned officers should be permitted to adopt the 
army as a permanent profession, not necessarily limited by 
twenty-one years’ service. The non-commissioned officers thus 
allowed to re-engage, if reduced to the ranks, would be liable 
to be passed into the reserve, after six years’ service in the 
ranks, to complete the period for which they had engaged. 
Under arrangements such as these, the less earnest soldier 
would be able to pass into the reserves, and be freed from 
what would be to him the irksomeness of serving with the 
colours after he had been thoroughly drilled. The more 
enthusiastic soldier would be induced to remain with the 
colours, and the position of non-commissioned officers would 
become a prize worthy to be contended for by all good soldiers. 

3. The next question which Lord Cardwell dealt with was 
that of localising the depots of regiments. He erected, in 
different parts of the country, at a considerable expense, a 
series of depot barracks, for the drilling of recruits, and created 
the system of linked battalions for the purpose of feeding the 
regiments on service with men fit for the duties of a campaign. 
The principle of organisation upon which the British army is 
founded is that of the regiment. The Roman unit was 
thelegion. With us, who have not required to move such large 
masses, the regiment became the unit. It is upon the per- 
fection of our regimental system that our former successes 
have depended, and upon that perfection we must rely in the 
future. Any organisation which tends to sap our regimental 
system must end in disaster. 

The localising of the depots of regiments was an important 
step, per se, in the direction of improving this feature of army 
organisation ; but the working out of the idea thus inaugurated 
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through the agency of linked battalions has not proved a suc- 
cess. It broke down on the first strain of a small war. The 
trained men of the Army Reserve could only be called out in 
case of great national emergency ; therefore regiments sent to 
the scene of operations had to be made up to a war complement 
partly by recruits and partly by young soldiers drafted from 
every available regiment. The regiments first selected for 
service denuded the others, and these, when their turn came 
to follow, had to be hurriedly filled up by men drawn from all 
parts, who neither knew each other nor the officers set over 
them. Moreover, the depéts consisting almost entirely of 
recruits are liable to become nurscries of military crime. 

The idea of the linked battalion was to institute a ready means 
-of recruiting the battalions when abroad; the principle of the 
arrangement being that one of the linked battalions should 
always remain at home, recruited up to a fair strength, in order 
that it might act as the nursery or depdt of its fellow-corps 
abroad. Under the complete war organisation on the linked 
battalion system, a regiment was to consist of three battalions, 
viz. two battalions of the line, the third being the brigade 
centre, or depét. With the roster in proper working order, 
one line battalion would be abroad, one at home; the brigade 
depét to consist of 280 non-commissioned officers and men. 
The home battalion was intended to supply the affiliated bat- 
talion abroad with recruits, drawing in its own turn men from 
the depét. This in itself was an undesirable arrangement, 
fraught with inconvenience. It converted the home battalion 
into a drill school for the battalion abroad. The officers of 
the home battalion pursued the labour of Sisyphus; they were 
disgusted at being unable to turn their efforts to useful account 
in forming their own regiments, as each batch of recruits, as 
it became efficient, was passed into the foreign regiment. 
There were other inconveniences which we will illustrate by a 
case in point, omitting the names of the regiments. A bat- 
talion at Gibraltar was composed of fairly old soldiers; its 
linked corps at home was a peculiarly young regiment, having 

500 men under two years’ service in the ranks. In a draft 
sent to the battalion at Gibraltar, the sergeants from the bat- 
talion at home, who, of course, under the present system, 
carried their rank with them on transfer, superseded all the 
lance sergeants and nearly all the corporals in the regiment 
at Gibraltar. That is to say, that in point of service they 
were junior to men over whose heads they were then passed. 
If both battalions of a linked regiment are abroad, the brigade 
depét must supply the recruits for both. The system, if pur- 
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sued, must kill esprit de corps. We believe that this would 
be a grievous error, for the volunteer soldier cannot be treated 
as a mere machine. On this subject, the words of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, before Colonel Stanley’s Committee, are 
worthy of note :— 

‘The real fact is that in a volunteer army the battalion is the family. 
The men wish to belong to a family; they have no home of their own, 
and their home is the battalion to which they belong; this is the link 
which brings men to enlist in the army, and if you break that link 
you have nothing to take its place.’ 

Esprit de corps has been termed a form of sentiment; but 
it is mainly the quality of mind which enables soldiers to feel 
in masses and to move in masses; it is what gives an army its 
power over a population which outnumbers it many times. 
The joint action of the units of an army may be caused by the 
will of the commander; but the feeling of pride in, and sym- 
pathy with, each other, the mutual support and assistance which 
soldiers afford each other when in difficulties, without a direct 
word of command, result from esprit de corps. No efficient 
army could exist without it. It is a quality which should be 
fostered rather than discountenanced. The facility with which 
an army can be handled in masses is in proportion to the per- 
fection of its subdivision into unity, and in order to perfect 
the discipline and the power both of maneuvring and of resist- 
ance in aregiment, or in a company, it is essential that it should 
be permeated by esprit de corps. This has not always been 
sufficiently regarded, either in the linking together of regi- 
ments, of whom so many possess traditions of exploits shared 
in common with other regiments, or in the alterations of dress 
which have been so numerous in late years; and we fear that 
in the rearrangement of linked regiments under the recom- 
mendations of Colonel Stanley’s Committee, unless great dis- 
crimination be used, the same absence of consideration in this 
matter may prevail. 

Although there are objections to the system on which the 
brigade depdts and linked battalions have been carried on, 
there is, both as a means of encouraging esprit de corps and 
for other reasons, an advantage in localising the regiment to a 
particular county. The old four-company depét system, in- 
augurated by the late Duke of Wellington, possessed some 
peculiar merits: it was popular ; it supplied battalions with 
recruits trained in regimental ways and imbued with regimental 
ideas. The advantage of the four-company depét system was 
that it acted as a regimental nursery for the regiment, and con- 
tained a sufficient number of older soldiers to enable the recruits 
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to be trained ; it afforded a place for its records when on service, 
and a point d’appui for officers and soldiers who returned home. 
The germ of good which they contained might be utilised in 
amending the present system. 

The auxiliary, or, as possibly they might be more appropri- 
ately termed, the reserve, forces consist of the militia, the 
volunteers or yeomanry, the army reserve, and the militia 
reserve; and it is essential to the creation of a homogeneous 
army that these should be all brought into systematic con- 
nexion with the regiments forming the regular army. We 
enunciated in 1871 the principle that the militia should form 
the nursery of the line, and that the reserve should receive 
the soldier at the termination of his service with the ranks; 
the three, viz. militia, line battalion, and reserve, being 
linked together in one homogeneous body. This was the view 
held by the late Lord Sandhurst, an officer whose early death 
deprived the country of a sagacious and far-seeing army 
reformer. Lord Sandhurst’s counsels did not then prevail. 
We believe that the period has now arrived when the nation 
will at last adopt most of the changes that he advocated. A 
regiment made up at a short notice to a full war complement, 
to proceed on active service, requires, not recruits, but trained 
soldiers. If these are obtained by volunteers from other 
regiments, the contributing regiments are seriously injured. 
Hence the principles to be kept in view in a fusion of the 
auxiliary forces with the line are, that the arrangements should 
provide an efficient reserve to be available to be called upon in 
the case of every war, whether great or small. The present 
system of mobilisation is a mere haphazard system. On mobi- 
lisation, the reserve men who are paid in any particular district 
join a regiment which happens to be quartered at that moment 
in a certain barrack in the neighbourhood. It is therefore a 
mere matter of chance which regiment a reserve man joins; 
and his chance of joining his old regiment is infinitesimally 
small, The reserve man in a strange regiment is not worth 
half what he would be in his old one. He can have no esprit 
de corps for his new regiment, and no one in it knows or cares 
anything about him. A list ought to be kept at every regi- 
mental depdt of ali reserve men who have served in that regi- 
ment, with their addresses and the district in which they draw 
their reserve pay. These lists should be corrected every 
quarter. The man’s arms and kit should be ready for him at the 
depét; and on mobilisation he should receive a warrant from 
the officer who pays him his reserve pay to proceed to his own 
depot. Thus regiments might be mobilised separately, or the 
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men might be called up by their number of years of service. 
The reserve men at present think they are ‘ pensioners ;’ they 
must learn that they are merely ‘ soldiers on furlough ;’ and if 
necessary their retaining fee must be raised and their families 
provided for when embodied. They should also be called out 
annually for training. Such a system would help to foster the 
traditions of old corps, as well as the esprit de corps of the regi- 
ments. It would add to the cost; but the importance of 
creating an army system capable of adjustment to the neces- 
sities occasioned by our frequent small wars without dislocating 
the whole machine would amply justify the extra outlay. 

The linked battalion system, as at present worked, should 
cease, but the several regiments should remain in battalions 
attached to localities as at present. A militia regiment should 
be made the second battalion to every battalion of the line; 
and where a regiment consisted of two battalions, there should 
be a militia regiment attached to each battalion. Thus there 
would be two militia battalions attached to each two battalions 
of the line. To this should be linked one battalion of volunteers. 
This unit, viz., two line battalions, two militia regiments, and a 
regiment of volunteers, should form the complete regiment, to 
which should be attached the army reserve men and militia 
reserve men of the district. To this reserve we would add a 
volunteer reserve to be created. This should be composed of 
men under thirty years of age who had served a certain number 
of years with the volunteers, and who were recommended by 
their own commanding officer, and reported thoroughly efficient 
soldiers by the inspecting officer. ‘These men should receive 
the same amount of pay as the army reserve men, and do as 
much drill as may be thought necessary, besides attending the 
volunteer camps and the annual inspection of the regiment. We 
believe that such a force might be raised, and that it would be 
most efficient if called out for active service; and at other times 
would be more under the supervision of the military authorities 
than the army reserve proper has hitherto been. Volunteer 
regiments would thus, moreover, be strengthened by having 
in their ranks a certain number of absolutely reliable men, and 
they would be more bound up with the system of army organisa- 
tion than at present. 

Each militia battalion, including the reserve, should be made 
up to 1,200 men, out of which the reserve should always form 
a force of 400 men. For instance, if the army reserve 
amounted to 100, then the militia and volunteer reserves 
should be made up to 300. These reserves should be available 
to be called on for active service with the regiment to which 
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they belong in any case of war. The army reserve should be 
liable to be called up in the first instance, and after them the 
other reserves. It is of the first importance that the reserves 
should be effective. It is notorious that, on the late occasion 
of calling out the reserve, a large number of men were found 
to be inefficient from various causes, and consequently a large 
deduction had to be made from the nominal list for those actually 
efficient. There will always be the liability of finding a certain 
number of men inefficient when called out, and this liability can 
only be reduced to its lowest value by careful inspection, and by 
the officer in charge keeping himself personally acquainted with 
the condition and location of every reserve man, and every man 
not found efficient and ready to serve should be scrupulously 
weeded out. The reserve should thus be considered an- in- 
tegral part of the regiment, although only coming under 
the immediate eye of the commanding officer once a year. 
Fully trained men might be allowed leave of absence subject 
to the approval of the Commander-in-Chief. We believe that 
for the militia reserve especially there would be an advantage 
in allowing men who are known to be thoroughly efficient to 
be exempt from attending the whole of the annual drill, and 
such exemption would make the service less unpopular with 
farmers and other employers of labour. 

Recruits would be best trained at the head-quarters of the 
regiment; but when the regiment is abroad they must be 
trained at a depot, and they cannot be adequately trained 
unless in company with a proportion of older soldiers. An 
efficient depét for training recruits could be obtained by a 
four-company depét created by making up each line battalion 
to ten companies, of which two would be depdt companies, 
occupying what are now the brigade depét barracks, with the 
permanent staff of the militia. This would bring the line 
regiments into permanently close relations with their affiliated 
militia regiments and the reserves attached thereto. But very 
few, if any, of the brigade depét barracks are at present of a 
size to admit of these enlarged depdts, and those selected for 
the purpose will require additional buildings; moreover, to 
render this system effective, it would probably be necessary to 
keep a larger number of regiments at their full strength than 
has been the case hitherto. 

As an alternative and more economical plan the formation 
of training depéts for the recruits of all regiments abroad 
has been suggested, we understand, by Sir Daniel Lysons. 
There would be attached to each militia battalion one captain 
with one or more staff sergeants to recruit for the line battalions, 
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and the captain would retain the records of his own battalion 
while it is abroad. When the battalion is at home, recruiting 
would also be carried on at the head-quarters of the regiment, 
and all the recruits would be trained there. Each regiment 
would have nine companies. The ninth company would act 
as a depot company. For regiments abroad all recruiting 
would be carried on at the head-quarters of the linked militia 
regiment. But inasmuch as the head-quarters of the militia 
battalion would not afford an adequate school for training the 
recruits of the regiment and to provide some machinery b 
which at any time vacancies in regiments abroad could be filled 
up rapidly with trained recruits, provisional battalions would 
be formed (at convenient places, such as Parkhurst, Warley, 
&c.), varying in strength according to requirements. The staff 
of these provisional battalions would be permanent; the re- 
maining officers, non-commissioned officers, and percentage of 
old soldiers would be furnished from regiments of the line on 
foreign service. These battalions would act as reservoirs of 
men to fill up corps on foreign service. For instance, when 
the regiment went abroad, the ninth company would receive 
the untrained recruits at head-quarters, all the men unfit to 
go abroad, and all the men whose time would expire during 
the following year, and would proceed to one or other of these 
provisional battalions. All recruits raised for the regiment 
whilst abroad would be attached to this company. The 
presence, in the several companies, of the time-expired men, 
and of such other older soldiers who did not accompany the 
regiment abroad, would give a tone to the provisional bat- 
talion which it would be difficult to give if made up of recruits 
alone. This plan would provide a reserve from which young 
soldiers could be drawn and sent to any regiment requiring 
them in case of war without injuring the working army in 
time of peace; it would maintain the identity and esprit de 
corps of regiments; it would leave a large recruiting staff 
throughout the country; but it would not create so close a 
relationship between the line and militia and the army and 
militia reserve as the above-suggested plan of making the 
affiliated local centre the permanent depdt of the line bat- 
talions. 

In proportion as officers of companies become more pro- 
fessional, their responsibilities should be increased. ‘The 
training of recruits attached to their companies, the award of 
minor punishments, the settling of details such as fatigues and 
so forth, should be left to them instead of, as hitherto, to the 
adjutant or serjeant-major. In the cavalry the unit of a 
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troop is too small for practical work. It is a barrack not a 
field unit. A captain who leads asquadron in the field knows 
only half the men and horses, viz., those of his own troop. A 
captain should command a squadron, drill his own men and 
horses, instead of leaving it to the Adjutant and Riding 
Master, and maintain all minor discipline. Inspections from 
head-quarters have been too much matters of ceremony and 
parade; they should be searching, making enquiry into every 
detail and unsparingly exposing every defect. 

We would here add one word upon the auxiliary forces. The 
militia and also the volunteers may be considered to be sufti- 
ciently disciplined to form an imposing element in the nation’s 
military power in the event of invasion. As regards the volun- 
teers, at a recent review of volunteer corps in the district com- 
manded by General Willis, that officer is reported to have 
expressed his confidence in the fitness of the troops after a few 
weeks’ steady drill in barracks and camp; and this opinion may 
be fairly applied to the volunteer rank and file as a whole. 
They all know at least the rudiments of drill; they have 
learned to use their weapons with a precision which no foeman 
would be likely to despise ; and they are accustomed both in 
civil and military life to habits of obedience. In physique they 
are far superior to their regular comrades, while taken man 
for man their power of endurance is certainly greater. The 
intelligence of the volunteers is greater than that of the 
regulars, and would make the work of the barrack-yard easy 
and rapid, and enable the volunteer to apply in actual fight, and 
to the best purpose, the principles the barrack-yard teaches. 
But both the militia and volunteers possess one element of 
weakness in common. <A regiment does not consist of the 
rank and file only. It should be made up of men who know 
how to obey, and also of men who know how to command. 
Here we touch the chief weakness of the force, a weakness so 
alarming in its proportions, and so disastrous in its possible 
results, that too much attention cannot be called to it. There 
are many well-trained officers in both services, but the average 
officer, whether militia or volunteer, does not possess that 
training which his position requires. It is an axiom that, the 
less trained the rank and file, the better trained should the 
officer be. And every advance in efficiency made by the rank 
and file must render more conspicuous the want of higher 
education in the officers, and more keen the perception of that 
want by those under their command ; and we say unhesitatingly 
that if the militia and the volunteers are to become an integral 
part of our organisation, as we hope will be the case, steps 
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must be taken to improve the education and training of the 
officers. With the militia this is comparatively easy, because 
when the battalions of the line are linked with militia regiments 
in the manner suggested, it would be but a small step to 
arrange for an interchange of officers upon a defined basis, 
and such interchange would bring the militia and the united 
line regiments into closer union and harmony. With the | 
volunteers the question is more complicated; but we would 
suggest that the way out of the difficulty would be in the 
elevation of the volunteer officer, by requiring from him higher 
technical qualifications, first having given him all needful 
facilities for their acquisition, by facilitating his service with 
line regiments, and by abolishing every distinction which 
reflects upon him unfavourably. 

4. In the other material change which was made in army 
organisation during Lord Cardwell’s administration, he was 
not happily advised. This was gathering the supply services 
into a department termed the Control Department. 

In the Franco-Prussian War the contrast was exhibited of 
two systems of administering the supplies of an army: one, 
the French, through the Intendance, which is a branch sepa- 
rated from the army proper; the other, the Prussian, through 
the Etappen system, which exists in intimate connexion with 
the staff of the general officer commanding the army, as 
described by us on a former occasion, The French system 
failed ; the Prussian succeeded. The arrangement adopted by 
Lord Cardwell for gathering the supply departments of the 
army into the Department of Control followed the French 
Intendance rather than the Prussian system, and retained some 
features of the previous organisation, which had a tendency to 
prevent that perfect concert with the military departments 
which is essential to the success of an army in the field. What 
may be termed the supply departments, thus dealt with, per- 
formed the following duties. In the first place, they purchased 
and issued the bread, meat, forage, and fuel, i.e. consumable 
stores, which are contracted for from local dealers, delivered 
periodically, and issued in regulated quantities; they kept in 
store a certain quantity of other provisions to meet emer- 
gencies. In the second place, they held and issued the stores 
for barrack use or for lodging the troops, such as tents, 
blankets, beds, utensils, &c., none of which are, as a rule, pur- 
chased on the spot, but are obtained from a central depdt. 
They further allotted the barrack accommodation, which is 
a matter of strict regulation, according to cubic space, and 
provided for scavenging, lighting, &c., and other incidental 
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barrack services. Thirdly, they held and issued articles of 
equipment and clothing, which are not purchased on the spot, 
but obtained from central stores or from the manufacturing 
departments. Fourthly, they held and issued arms and ammu- 
nition, which are also issued from central depdts or from the 
manufacturing departments. Fifthly, they provided transport 
for the troops. Sixthly, they provided the money and ren- 
dered the accounts to the War Office; but this duty has been 
transferred to the Army Pay Department. 

The Surveyor-General of Ordnance, who had general charge 
of the supply departments, had other important duties not in 
immediate connexion with the troops. Under his directions 
the general stores maintained as a provision in case of emer- 
gencies, of clothing or of equipment for the field, of barrack 
furniture, of arms and ammunition, were purchased ; and under 
his directions, also, the great manufacturing departments were 
carried on. The stores thus purchased or manufactured in 
the gross were detailed by the department for transmission to 
the several garrisons or stations for local use, and the store 
accounts rendered from the stations, showing the local appro- 
priation of stores, were examined and checked by the depart- 
ment. 

The Control Department, as devised by Lord Cardwell, was 
based upon that principle of distrust which, before 1855, 
governed the Treasury and the Ordnance in their relations 
to the line and cavalry—viz. the principle imported from the 
Treasury-chest regulations—that every general officer in com- 
mand is to be accompanied by a controller of army expendi- 
ture, appointed by the civilian as distinguished from the 
military element in army administration, who is to look after 
him and to control the expenditure. The endeavour to main- 
tain a personal check over the military exercised by quasi 
civilian officers holding an allegiance to the Secretary of State 
for War, distinct from the allegiance to the military officer 
in command, produced the chaos which prevailed at the early 
amalgamation of the military departments after the Crimean 
War, and its perpetuation in the Control Department neces- 
sarily prevented that simplicity and unity which lie at the root 
of military efficiency. Lord Cranbrook found that difficulties 
had arisen, and during his administration the changes introduced 
by Lord Cardwell were considerably modified ; a division was 
made between the administration of the ordnance or military 
stores and the commissariat and barrack stores and supplies. 
The personnel was placed under the Commander-in-Chief. And 
Lord Cranbrook, moreover, created the Army. Pay Depart- 
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ment as a separate branch under the War Office. But further 
changes in the same direction are essential in order to secure 
efficiency, unity, and economy. Although the personnel of 
the Supply Department was placed by Lord Cranbrook under 
the Commander-in-Chief, the executive duties in connexion 
with the troops, such as the issue of food, fuel, forage, 
equipments, practice ammunition, the allotment of barrack 
accommodation, &c., continued to be performed directly under 
the War Office. But these are all matters subject to dis- 
tinct regulations; and, if the regulations are clear and the 
system of account and audit efficient, there is no reason why 
all direct executive functions should not be vested in the 
military department and under the general ofticer in command 
of the district; whilst the Surveyor-General of Ordnance 
would exercise his control by means of the audit. In the case of 
extraordinary expenditure—i.e. expenditure not contemplated 
in the regulations—the commanding officer is the only person 
who should be held responsible; and the more he is made to 
feel a real responsibility in respect of the supply of his troops, 
the better generals shall we produce. 

It is manifestly proper that a Parliamentary officer, such as 
is the Surveyor-General of Ordnance, should hold a general 
control over the expenditure in the manufacturing departments, 
as well as the control of purchases of stores, of the regulations 
affecting their issue to the troops, and over the audit of the 
local store accounts. But it is equally necessary and desirable, 
from an administrative point of view, that after the stores have 
been forwarded to the district or station and transferred to 
the military for the use of the troops, the local expenditure 
and administration should be entirely in the hands of the 
executive military personnel, under the commanding officer in 
charge of troops, who should be held responsible for the due 
custody and consumption, according to regulations, of the 
stores and supplies in his command. ‘This responsibility should 
be enforced by an efficient form of accounts, by periodical 
examination and stock-taking, through the agency of local 
boards, and by the employment, if need were, of inspectors 
occasionally sent down from the office of the Surveyor-General 
of Ordnance. Under the old regulations of the service, the 
stores for an army in the field were classed under Quartermaster- 
General’s stores and Adjutant-General’s stores: the former con- 
sisting of tents, clothing, and matters affecting the well-being 
of the troops; the latter of arms or articles proper for fighting 
purposes. In the Indian service there is a division between the 
ordnance or military stores and the commissariat stores, and, 
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as already mentioned, Lord Cranbrook has practically restored 
this division in the British service. The Quartermaster- 
General’s department is specially adapted to take up the duties 
of supervising the local provision of the supplies affecting the 
well-being of the troops, as contradistinguished from ordnance 
or military stores, as well as the distribution of barrack accom- 
modation and the arrangements for transport. It would have 
been absurd to retain the Quartermaster-General’s Department 
in the face of the existence of the Control Department, unless 
for the anomaly that the Control Department was supposed to 
be a check over the fighting corps. This bar to unity of ad- 
ministration having been removed, the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department becomes the proper department for supervising 
the supply of this class of stores in immediate connexion with 
the troops. Under such an arrangement the Surveyor- 
General of Ordnance would retain that part of his functions 
which relates to fixing the proportion of stores to be main- 
tained at the several stations for use or for reserves, of 
approving of the estimates for stores, and of seeing to the 
purchase of such stores as have to be provided by general con- 
tracts, and received at the Tower or at Woolwich, to be thence 
forwarded to the several stations. But the purchase of all 
stores locally would be made under the immediate authority of 
the general officer commanding, subject to regulations. ‘The 
Surveyor-General of Ordnance would audit the expenditure 
for purchases made locally, and he would audit the expenditure 
or user of all stores in the custody of the military departments. 
He would also control directly the manufacturing departments 
at the Arsenal at Woolwich; but where there are local work- 
shops for the repair of stores at a station, they ought to be 
entirely under the local authorities. This arrangement would 
be economical. It should lead to a reduction of expenditure 
on personnel and to an economy in the consumption of the 
stores in consequence of thgir responsible supervision by 
officers thoroughly conversant with the real wants of the 
soldier. But the arrangement would possess far greater merits 
than those of economy. Whilst it would retain the Surveyor- 
General of Ordnance in his true position, as Parliamentary 
and therefore civilian officer. of controller of the supplies and 
matériel of the army, it would place the executive duties relat- 
ing to supply, which are in immediate connexion with the troops, 
directly under the commanding officer. It would thus educate 
our general officers in the daily wants and difficulties of supply, 
and develope in them that administrative capacity which, in 
the majority of cases, is more necessary to success in war than 
mere fighting qualities. 
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We have hitherto been dealing with the units which compose 
the army. In the next step towards the formation of an army, 
viz, that of bringing these units into a united mass, gradual 
progress has been made. Much of the winter trouble in the 
Crimean War was due to the fact that the staff of the army 
was placed suddenly in the most trying position, without quali- 
fication by previous training or knowledge for the discharge of 
their duties; and it could not be expected that gay young 
soldiers, of whom not many had any experience of service 
or any training in what are the duties of a staff in the field, 
could at once become, under the enemy’s fire, wary, indefati- 
gable, vigilant—the eyes, ears, and arms of their general. And 
so far back as 1855 the Prince Consort proposed a permanent 
organisation by brigades and divisions, which would include 
every branch of the service. He laid down the axiom 


‘that each division and each brigade ought to have its staff, commis- 
sariat, medical department, ambulance, and baggage train attached to 
it. That by keeping these commands and appointments filled up could 
we alone get the means of judging of the fitness of men for command, 
and give them the means of fitting themselves for it. The divisions 
ought to be located in accordance with a comprehensive view of the 
exigencies of the country at home and abroad, and with reference to 
the duties which they may be called upon to perform. Camps of 
evolution, in which the troops should be concentrated and drilled to- 
gether during a portion of the year, should at the same time be 
formed.’ 


Although the method of educating our officers for important 
commands has not been fully developed, we have had instances 
of genius asserting itself under difficult circumstances: Sir 
Garnet Wolseley in Ashantee, Sir F. Roberts in Afghanistan, 
exhibited the finest qualities of a soldier. Sir F. Roberts’s 
successful march from Cabul to Candahar across an enemy’s 
country, without a base of operations, is one of the best in- 
stances which could be adduced of the advantages to be ob- 
tained by placing the full control of the administration of the 
various army corps under general officers such as we advocate. 
Sir Donald Stewart and Sir F. Roberts had moulded the army 
into the shape in which it commanded success by the careful 
supervision of every detail of the arrangements for the march. 
Of course our necessities and organisation would not often 
permit of whole army corps being moved at once. Nor can 
British army corps have that permanent territorial character 
which attaches to the organisation of the same name in Prussia. 
The necessities of our empire compel us to move our troops 
according to the unit of the regiment; and for the artillery 
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the battery. But army corps, although composed of units 
liable to shift, may usefully exist for training our officers and 
men in the highest knowledge of their profession. It is only 
by creating and maintaining in time of peace army corps under 
responsible general officers, that we shall be able to educate 
our generals in the effective preservation and government of 
the army in war. 

One of the causes why general officers have not been en- 
trusted with the responsible administration of all matters in 
their command arises from the centralised system of the War 
Office and Horse Guards. This system has been developed by 
peculiar circumstances, and has been inimical to entrusting the 
general officers with responsible duties. After the great war 
the Duke of Wellington held the opinion thet the nation was 
tired of the expense of the army, and that soldiers should be as 
much as possible concealed from public view. He scattered 
the regiments about the country, and it was not till the 
Crimean War that the principle of large camps was adopted. 
But during the forty years of peace the departments of the 
Ordnance, of the Secretary at War, and the Treasury-chest 
officers had been consistently educated in a spirit of distrust 
of the military element; and they carried this distrust into 
the new system. If a War Minister in 1855 had found a 
tabula rasa, it would have been an act of insanity to create the 
system which has grown up. He would not have placed each 
chief departmental officer at every station in direct communica- 
tion with the War Office, but he would have made the 
general officer of the district paramount, and constituted him 
the focus in each district to which all questions relating to 
personnel, matériel, or finance would converge. By slow de- 
grees the principle of giving additional duties to general officers 
has been gradually developed, but it has not yet progressed 
sufficiently far. The general officer should be made fully re- 
sponsible for every matter concerning the troops in his com- 
mand; that is to say, in the location and duties of the troops, 
in their lodging and provisioning, and in the care of the stores, 
whether for use or reserves. In fact, the general officer should 
be the local epitome of the War Office as concentrated in Pall 
Mall. By placing this fuller responsibility on the military 
executive, the War Office would be decentralised and confined 
to its proper functions of approving in such detail as it sees 
fit the original estimate for expenditure, whether of money, of 
stores, or of works; and of auditing the expenditure when 
made. Itis beyond the scope of this article to enter further into 
the details involved in this question of army organisation ; we 
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would only add that in connexion with the present system of 
centralisation there is one point of detail which has grown out 
of it, and which, although apparently a small matter, is one 
of paramount importance. We mean that of the numerous 
returns required from all regimental and staff officers, In an 
army there should be no desk work which cannot be carried 
on in time of war as well as in time of peace; and yet it 
would be impossible for regiments on war service, or for staff 
officers, to keep up the returns which are now continually re- 
quired in time of peace. We understood that a committee had 
been appointed a short time ago, to revise the forms; in such 
an inquiry the question to be asked as to each form is not—Is 
it useful? but—Can it be dispensed with? 

The changes which have been made in recent years in our 
army organisation are all so many-steps towards bringing the 
army into harmony with the changes which have taken place 
in the institutions of the country, and towards making it an 
efficient instrument in the altered conditions of warfare. It is 
always more difficult to rearrange existing institutions than 
to create a new system. The reformers, if members of the 
old institution,whilst they possess a thorough knowledge of 
its working, find it difficult to remove themselves out of the 
influence of the traditions of the past, and place themselves on 
a standpoint where they would be unfettered by their preposses- 
sions or prejudices ; while outside reformers can with difficulty 
acquire the necessary knowledge, and they meet strong opposi- 
tion from vested interests. The alterations of the last twenty 
years have fixed the general line in which army reform must 
progress. Many abuses have been removed, we trust never to 
return, but some of these abuses possessed compensating ad- 
vantages, which the new system has not in all cases replaced. 
We have endeavoured, in our brief summary, to show rather 
where improvement is to be sought for than to criticise the 
past. And in judging of the efforts of army reformers from 
the days of Lord Grey to Lord Cardwell, it is more just to 
weigh the difficulties which they had to encounter, than to 
eriticise the shortcomings of their achievements. Each step 
of forward progress has rendered the task of reform more easy 
for their successors, and we trust that Mr. Childers will now 
place the crown on the edifice of army reform. 
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Art. VIII—A Dictionary of Music and Musicians (A.v. 
1450—-1878), by eminent Writers, English and Foreign, 
with Illustrations and Woodcuts. Edited by GrorcE 
Grove, D.C.L. London: 1878-1880. (In progress.) 


W™ should be the especial characteristics of a good dic- 

tionary? In the case of the class of publications to 
which the term is most popularly applied, dictionaries of 2 
language or of the technical terms of a special science, the 
problem is, in one sense, a comparatively simple one. Scholar- 
ship and accuracy in the expression of it are alone demanded 
in such works, in which the literary element can hardly be said. 
to exist, and which, though involving much (too often) thank- 
less and unrecognised drudgery on the part of their authors, 
may be and have been successfully accomplished by individual 
labour. But a dictionary which is not confined to the mere 
investigation of the meaning and derivation of words or tech- 
nical terms—one which professes to give, with reasonable 
amplitude, information on all the topics connected with a large 
subject—stands on different and on rather peculiar ground. 
Accuracy and research are as much demanded as in the other 
case; but with these must be combined literary culture and 
style, such as will present its varied subject-matter in an 
agreeable form to the reader. Yet it can hardly, like most 
other literary works, be the production of one mind or of one 
pen. The information required to elucidate critically and 
historically even a single art, for example, can only be ade- 
quately supplied by the division of labour among a staff of 
contributors. But it is not enough that every contributor 
should treat his own subject adequately after his own manner. 
From the literary critic’s point of view the, book, the work of 
many authors, must nevertheless have consistency, coherence, 
and proportion as a whole. An encyclopedia, which deals 
with every variety of subject, may perhaps be regarded as a 
collection of essays by various authors, though even here pro- 
portion is requisite. A dictionary dealing with one subject, 
however wide in its scope, cannot be so regarded. Individual 
preferences or prejudices must be subordinated to the true end 
of giving a just and well-balanced view of the subject as 
whole; undue prolixity on a favourite theme must be cur- 
tailed; over-luxuriant rhetoric must be judiciously pruned; 
all advocacy of the special views of a clique or of an individual 


critic must be repressed. The object of a dictionary such as 
this is not to record the accidental opinions of the hour, but to 
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give an unbiassed résumé of the essentials of the subject treated 
of, in which the various proclivities and amiable weaknesses of 
special contributors are marshalled into form and order by the 
firm hand of a judicious and impartial editor. 

That such an ideal standard of dictionary-making may be 
reached under favourable circumstances, we have no doubt; 
that it has ever been attained, we will not undertake to assert, 
still less that it is attained in the important work before us. 
But on this head it may be said at once that those who know 
how much other work has been done at the same time by 
its energetic editor, will be disposed rather to wonder that he 
could have carried through such an enterprise at all, than that 
it should display some need of more systematic and compre- 
hensive editing. Under such circumstances an editor is also 
very much beholden to his contributors. Dictionary articles 
are seldom or never really remunerative, as literary work goes ; 
the labour is practically honorary, and the editor is under almost 
a necessity to keep his contributors in good humour, to 


‘Speak them fair, 
An’ stroke them canny wi’ the hair :’ 


and nothing sets your contributor’s back up more than prun- 
ing and condensing him. Thus much in palliation of some 
defects in the Dictionary as a whole which cannot be over- 
looked; but the fact of the publication of such a work in itself 
marks an important and gratifying step in the history of musical 
culture in England. Our musical literature is restricted in 
quantity, and mostly very second-rate in quality, in every 
department ; nor would it seem that there has been any demand 
for better fare until very recently. The leading theoretical 
treatises on composition in other languages have been translated 
for the use of students, but not of course popularised, nor are 
they intended for general readers. It is only recently that 
there has sprung up among the more cultured section of 
English men and women a general interest in music and a wish 
to hear it with the understanding (up to a certain point at 
least) as well as with the spirit. And with this increased 
interest in the art has arisen the desire for more information 
about it, and the conclusion that such information is not very 
accessible, except in technical works mostly occupied with some 
special branch of the art. To quote the editor’s preface :— 


‘ There is no one work in English from which an intelligent inquirer 
can learn, in small compass and in untechnical language, what is meant 
by a symphony or sonata, a fugue, a stretto, a coda, or any other of the 
terms which necessarily occur in every description or analysis of a 
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concert or a piece of music, from which he can gain a readable and 
succinct account of the history of the various branches of the art, or 
of the rise and progress of the pianoforte and other instruments, or the 
main facts and characteristics of the lives of eminent or representative 
musicians, or the circumstances attending the origin of their chief 
works.’ 


It is to supply this want that Mr. Grove’s Dictionary has 
been projected; and the mere fact that it can be worth while 
to bring out a Dictionary of Music on so large a scale, pro- 
fessing to give at least adequate general information on every 
topic in connexion with the art, is in itself a practical proof 
of the greatly increased interest in music in English society, as 
well as a favourable augury for the further increase of such 
interest by the supply of better opportunities of gaining in- 
formation on subjects connected with music. 

These various subjects, as dealt with in a dictionary, may 
be approximately classified under the heads of biographical 
notices of eminent musicians, articles on the theory and 
zsthetics of music, those on the history of the development 
of various branches of composition, those which give informa- 
tion as to the mechanism and handling of musical instruments, 
and those which consist merely of short explanations of terms 
used in music. The biographical notices form to the generality 
of readers the most interesting portion of such a dictionary. 
Taking a glance first, then, at this portion of the new Dic- 
tionary, we are struck by the excellence of some of the 
biographical articles taken separately, and equally so by 
their want of proportion when taken collectively and as parts 
of a whole work. The mere statement of the space occupied 
respectively by some of the principal biographical essays will 
indicate what a curious disproportion there is in this particular. 
We have a sensible but very brief and concise article on Bach, 
occupying five pages; a more interesting but still somewhat 
reticent account of Handel, occupying ten pages; a very full 
and admirable article on Beethoven, occupying nearly fifty 
pages ; a good one on Mozart, of considerable length ; and an 
article on Mendelssohn, including nearly all that can be said 
about him in the way of critical, biographical, and anecdotal 
comment, and reaching to sixty pages. Five pages for Bach, 
and sixty for Mendelssohn! There can be but one of two 
conclusions—either Bach has received most inadequate atten- 
tion, or the article on Mendelssohn occupies a space utterly 
disproportionate to the scale of the Dictionary, and should 
have been published as a separate biographical sketch. The 
disproportion would be remarkable even in the case of two 
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composers of equal importance ; but what is the fact ? Though 
nothing can be more absurd and uncritical than the systematic 
depreciation of Mendelssohn by the partisans of Schumann 
and Wagner, yet it cannot be questioned by any thoughtful 
critic in the present day that Mendelssohn’s genius, and the 
importance of his position in the history of the art, were by 
his own generation very much exaggerated. Partly owing to 
an unquestionable and very fascinating novelty of style, dis- 
tinctly his own, partly owing no doubt to his generally charming 
manners and disposition, Mendelssohn was the victim, during 
his lifetime and for some little time after his death, of the same 
kind of romantic homage which Byron received during the 
period of his popularity. We say advisedly the ‘ victim,’ 
because for such over-doses of popularity there is always a cor- 
responding and almost necessarily an unjust reaction. The 
reaction has for some time set in, in the case of Mendelssohn, 
so decidedly that the rising generation of amateurs would be 
perfectly astonished if they could hear how the composer was 
spoken of, fifteen or twenty years ago, as one who combined in 
his own genius all the best qualities of his great predecessors 
in the art. Such an opinion is now only to be met with in the 
musical society of cathedral towns and other such fossiliferous 
strata. But the part played by Mendelssohn in Mr. Grove’s 
Dictionary is as if a contributor to a literary dictionary were 
to treat of Byron from the critical standpoint of the period 
when he was extolled as the greatest of poets, and when 
romantic girls wore his portrait in their lockets. It is true 
that in the concluding words of the article Mr. Grove (for it is 
an editorial contribution) does indicate a sense that Men- 
delssohn was not one of those who had touched the highest 
point in the art, but only in a rather vague general tone, by 
no means sufficient to counterbalance the effect of the whole 
article, which certainly is to stereotype a view of Mendelssohn 
that is in reality out of date. Anecdotes of him and of his 
jokes, always good-natured but often really very small ones, 
are multiplied to excess. If instead of all this mass of anec- 
dote, the interest of which is already nearly gone, and all this 
but little regulated enthusiasm, an attempt had been made, 
in a briefer, more considerate, and more concentrated criticai 
essay, to hold the scales for a true balance of Mendelssohn’s 
genius, to show (what some people have already forgotten) 
in what the real beauty of his art consists, and (what many 
people have never known) wherein lie its shortcomings in 
expression. and constructive power, such an essay might have 
done real service in reconciling conflicting prejudices and 
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putting on record a just and sober estimate of a composer who 
has been the object of so much unjust depreciation on one side 
and exaggerated enthusiasm on the other. As it is, the article, 
however pleasantly written (and what Mr. Grove writes seldom 
or never lacks that quality), is, from a critical point of view, 
a drag upon the book, and is, as we have observed, already 
out of date. Turn on the other hand to Bach, and note what a 
contrast between what might have been expected and what is 
given. The Bach article, by Herr Maczewski, Concert Di- 
rector at Kaiserslautern, is within its limits a very well-written 
one, clearly expressed and arranged, and free from sentiment 
or enthusiasm. But if so large a space could be afforded for 
other biographies, how very inadequate is this concise treat- 
ment of Bach, in some respects the greatest name in music! 
No attempt is made at a critical estimate of his powers and 
of his influence on succeeding composers, no attempt to dis- 
criminate how far the modern cultus of his works is just and 
reasonable, or how far based on mere fashion ; a matter in regard 
to which the English musical public want information, and 
might by some thoughtful and full criticism have been much 
instructed and benefited. The subject is in fact one of the 
most weighty and important which a musical Dictionary could 
deal with, and some pages might certainly have been far better 
employed in going fully into it than in recording social 
anecdotes of Mendelssohn, When the Dictionary reaches a 
second edition, the subject of Bach ought to be entirely re- 
considered, and treated with the fulness and minuteness of 
criticism which it calls for, and which is quite wanting in this 
brief synopsis. 

The article on Handel, written in a very rambling manner, 
is more full than that on Bach, and contains some just 
criticism, though we cannot but think that, with all the mass 
of easily available material within reach, something more 
might have been done to convey a vivid and living impression 
of the composer who was so great a figure in the English 
world of music, the rather as the best accounts of him, though, 
as we have said, easily accessible to literary students, are not 
so to the reading‘ public generally, and Schelcher’s ‘ Life’ is 
too full of absurdities to be recommended for special study. 
It would have been well if some one had done for Handel 
what the editor has done for Beethoven in his article, which is 
admirable, and is really the only good and accurate account of 
Beethoven, both as to facts and criticism, in our language, and 
may have served to give to many who have all their lives 
known and loved Beethoven's genius their first distinct and 
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coherent idea of the great instrumental poet’s real character 
and personality. No one can complain of this article for 
undue length, for the genius of Beethoven is so colossal, the 
place he fills in modern music so entirely above that of any 
other composer, that no justice could have been done to the 
subject in a brief article. The essay gives evidence of most 
laborious preparation, and appears to be as complete as such 
an article could possibly be made, containing a great amount of 
information in regard to the production of many of the com- 
poser’s works, and giving sufficient of anecdote and personal 
traits to bring his figure vividly before us, though without 
bestowing too much space on this part of the subject. It 
would have been impossible to make a lifelike portraiture of 
Beethoven without giving some few of the curious stories that 
are on record of his grotesque eccentricities, but the author 
has shown a commendable judgment in keeping this part of 
his subject within bounds. Other anecdotes and sayings of a 
more serious nature are welcome, revealing as they do some 
additional aspects of a character which, some superficial 
uncouthness apart, appears greater the more we know of it. 
The critical remarks on Beethoven’s genius are very true, just, 
and often eloquent, and in the main keep fairly clear of that 
tendency to rhapsodise which is the besetting sin of writers on 
music. We can hardly see the necessity, and we rather 
question the good taste, of placing on record, in very medical 
language, the results of the post-mortem examination of the 
cage in which the spirit of Beethoven had been pent; one 
would rather feel with the speaker in the epilogue to ‘ Fifine :’ 


‘ Never mind, hie away from this old house, 
Every crumbling brick embrowned with sin and shame. 
Quick, in its corner ere certain shapes arouse ;’ 


but the second line could apply to Beethoven only in the 
theologian’s sense, certainly. We had also an impression that 
the article would be the better for some rearrangement of its 
matter, so as to keep the historical and critical portions each 
more separate and continuous ; at present it is somewhat ex- 
cursive in this respect. This could very easily be done in 
another edition by the transposition of paragraphs, with hardly 
the alteration of more than a few words. As it is, however, 
the essay reflects very high credit on its author, and the 
ee containing it is worth possessing on that account 

one. 

The biographies of Mozart and Haydn, contributed by Herr 
C. F. Pohl, librarian of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde at 
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Vienna, are pitched in a much lower and more practical key, 
and may both be characterised as very useful and sensibly 
written articles, containing full and detailed information, much 
of which is new to most English readers. Indeed, of Haydn 
so little is known now by English amateurs that, apart from his 
music, he is but a name to most of us, although he spent a 
long time in England amid great popularity ; and the article 
in which his character and career are described is, therefore, 
a specially useful contribution to English musical literature. 
Mozart has already been the subject, as has before been 
observed in these pages, of the only fairly good musical 
biography in our language, that by Holmes. But the writer 
of the Dictionary memoir has, whether intentionally or not, 
escaped a good deal from repeating minor anecdotes and facts 
already well known to English musical readers, and has, on 
the other hand, supplied points and anecdotes which are new. 
Both the articles are written in the plain unpretending 
matter-of-fact style which we hold to be the most suitable for 
a dictionary, and the writer never intrudes his own reflections 
unnecessarily on his readers. At the same time it must be 
confessed that something more of thoughtful analysis of the 
genius of the two composers, so intimately associated in the 
history of the art, would have been a valuable addition to 
these otherwise praiseworthy articles. The author does not 
intend to neglect this; but his analysis, if so it can be called, 
is too vague and general in its terms to be of much real value 
as a guide to those who wish to understand anything of the 
peculiar characteristics of the music of Haydn and Mozart in 
detail, and the differences between their manner of working. 
Occasionally we come across sentences which may mean a 
great deal, but the meaning of which is very obscurely ex- 
pressed. Of Mozart, for instance—‘ The quintetts must all 
‘be ascribed to external influences: Mozart invariably 
*‘ doubled the viola instead of the cello, as Boccherini did.’ 
What is the meaning of the first sentence of this paragraph, 
and what is its connexion with the second? ‘* Don Giovanni,” 
‘ inferior perhaps to “ Figaro” as regards artistic treatment, has 
‘one manifest superiority ; all the moods and situations are 
‘ essentially musical. There is scarcely a feeling known to 
‘humanity which is not expressed in some one of the situa- 
‘tions or characters, male or female.’ To this latter point, 
the essentially human interest of ‘Don Giovanni,’ we referred 
at some length in a recent article on Mozart, though we are 
unable to explain what a male or female situation is; but the 
statement that all the situations are ‘ essentially musical’ 
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assumes so much, and, whether true or not, touches on such 
important considerations in regard to the philosophy of musical 
drama, that we might certainly have expected to have at least 
some brief indication as to what the writer considered to con- 
stitute a ‘ musical situation.’ Returning to the less familiar 
subject of Haydn, it may be observed that the article upon 
him is illustrated by a reproduction of a silhouette portrait, 
now first engraved, and the original of which hung for a long 
time at the head of the composer’s bed. The outline, with 
its sedate expression and protruding underlip, is highly 
characteristic,* and looks very like the portrait of the man 
who ‘ maintained a strict daily routine, and never sat down to 
‘ work, or received a visit, until he was fully dressed.’ 

. Of Haydn’s strong feeling for his art an example is afforded 
ina remark of his own, which is quoted: ‘I have only just 
‘learned in my old age how to use the wind instruments, 
‘and now that I do understand them I must leave the world.’ 
The quantity of compositions he produced was owing to his 
methodical industry, and not to hasty writing. He always, 
he said, composed ‘ with care and deliberation; that alone 
‘is the way to compose works that will last, and a real con- 
‘ noisseur can see at a glance whether a score has been 
‘ written with undue haste or not.’ It is curious to find that 
he sketched his compositions at the piano, and was even, we 
are told, somewhat dependent on the character of the instru- 
ment, writing to Artaria the publisher, ‘I was obliged to 
‘buy a new forte-piano, that I might compose your Clavier 
‘sonatas particularly well;’ but we rather suspect that the 
author has drawn a wrong inference here, and that, as this 
letter was written in 1778, not long after the pianoforte in 
something like its present form had begun to come into use, 
what Haydn wanted was merely to become more intimately 
acquainted with the capabilities of the newest make of instru- 
ment. In depending upon the keyboard at all for composing 








* It may here be remarked that the few portraits of composers in- 
troduced into the Dictionary are chosen with great judgment, and in all 
cases convey the impression of reality and of being good likenesses. 
They are not elaborate engravings, but merely cuts on the page, and 
seem to have been selected for their character for authenticity rather 
than from any popular acceptance which they may have enjoyed. 
The profile face of Handel (without his wig) is very good, and the 
little full-length sketch of Beethoven walking with his hands behind 
him, a pencil copy of which we saw in private hands many years ago, 
carries conviction of its authenticity in its very aspect: no one could 
have invented it. 
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he was very unlike most composers of his calibre. He was 
very careful in regard to the manner and form of putting 
together his ideas after they had been first sketched out (in 
this quality he was in some respects not equalled by Mozart, 
who often leaves gaps between his subjects, where Haydn 
would have drawn them together by a connecting link); and 
said very truly, ‘ That is where so many young composers 
‘fail. They string together a number of fragments, they 
“break off almost as soon as they have begun, and so at the 
‘end the listener carries away no definite impression ’—a 
criticism which might be studied with advantage by some 
composers of the present day who are not young. A further 
quotation in regard to the composer’s general personal cha- 
racter and manner may be of interest here :— 


‘We learn from Haydn’s contemporaries that he was below the 
middle height, with legs disproportionately short ; his build substantial, 
but deficient in muscle. His features were tolerably regular ; his ex- 
pression, slightly stern in repose, invariably softened in conversation. 
His aquiline nose was latterly much disfigured by a polypus, and his 
face deeply pitted by small-pox. His complexion was very dark. His 
dark grey eyes beamed with benevolence, and he used to say himself, 
“* Any one can see by the look of me that I am a good-natured sort of 
“fellow.” The impression given by his countenance and bearing was 
that of an earnest, dignified man, perhaps a little over-precise. Though 
fond of a joke, he never indulged in immoderate laughter. His broad 
and well-formed forehead was partly concealed by a wig with side 
curls and a pigtail, which he wore to the end of his days. A promi- 
nent and slightly coarse underlip, with a massive jaw, completed this 
singular union of so much that was attractive and repelling, intellectual 
and vulgar. He always considered himself an ugly man, and could 
not understand how so many handsome women fell in love with him; 
“at any rate,” he used to say, “ they were not tempted by my beauty,” 
though he admitted that he liked looking at a pretty woman, and was 
never at a loss for a compliment. He habitually spoke in the broad 
Austrian dialect, but could express himself fluently in Italian, and 
with some difficulty in French. He studied English when in London, 
and in the country would often take his grammar into the woods. He 
was also fond of introducing English phrases into his diary. He knew 
enough Latin to read Fux’s “ Gradus,” and to set the church services. 
Though he lived so kong in Hungary he never learned the vernacular, 
which was only used by the servants among themselves, the Esterhazy 
family * always speaking German. His love of fun sometimes carried 
him away; as he remarked to Dies, “a mischievous fit comes over one 
“‘ sometimes that is perfectly beyond contro].” Atthe same time he was 
sensitive, and, when provoked by a bad return for kindness, could be 
very sarcastic. With all his modesty he was aware of his own merits, 





* Haydn was Capellmeister to Prince Nicolaus Esterhazy. 
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and liked to be appreciated, but flattery he never permitted. Like s 
true man of genius he enjoyed honour and fame, but carefully avoided 
ambition. He has been often reproached with cringing to his superiors, 
but it should not be forgotten that a man who was in daily intercourse 
with people of the highest rank would have no difficulty in drawing 
the line between respect and subservience.* That he was quite 
capable of defending his dignity as an artist is proved by the following 
occurrence. Prince Nicolaus (the second of the name) being present 
at a rehearsal and expressing disapprobation, Haydn at once inter- 

osed : ‘ Your Highness, that is my business.” He was very fond of 
children, and they in return loved “ Papa Haydn” with all their 
hearts. He never forgot a benefit, though his kindness to many needy 
relations often met with a poor return. The “chapel” looked up to 
him as a father, and when occasion arose he was an unwearied inter- 
cessor on their behalf with the Prince. Young men of talent found in 
him a generous friend, always ready to aid them with advice and sub- 
stantial help. To this fact Eybler, A. Romberg, Seyfried, Weigl, and 
others, have borne ampie testimony. His intercourse with Mozart was 
a striking example of his readiness to acknowledge the merits of 
others.’ 


There is indeed no pleasanter chapter in the history of 
musicians than the record of the generous rivalry of friendship 
between Haydn and Mozart, the old master and the younger 
and still greater aspirant, each enthusiastic in praise of the 
other, and each most so when the other was absent and was 
depreciated by third persons. In regard to the attachments 
of which he was the object, as implied in the above-quoted 
passage, it may be observed that Haydn appears to have had 
impressionable and romantic feelings where women were con- 
cerned, which seem quite to contradict his staid and business- 
like character in his art. He seems to have both felt and 
inspired some strong attachments during his London life, and 
mention is made of a short composition found among his papers: 
with the note that it was ‘by Mrs. Hodges, the loveliest 
‘woman I ever saw, and a great pianoforte player. Both 
‘words and music are hers.’ And there is a postscript ap- 
pended, in the hand of his -latest life, ‘ Requiescat in pace ! 
‘J. Haydn.’ Is anything more known in regard to the 
woman whose memory seems to have kept such a hold on 
the composer? Her name is not in the Dictionary. She 
was perhaps an amateur, though the expression, ‘a great 





accusation against Haydn is that he did not so draw the line. There 
seems to have been some ground for the opinion that he allowed himself 


to be treated in the Esterhazy establishment too much like an upper: 


servant. 


* This is rather an illogical comment of Herr Pohl’s, as the precise: 
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‘ pianist,’ seems to imply the contrary. In the list of literature 
connected with Haydn it might have been worth while to 
mention the fact that a great French writer has made him a 
character of some prominence in her most brilliant and best 
known novel. 

We have dwelt a little on the Haydn article for the reason 
aforesaid, that so little attention has been paid to this com- 
poser lately in England. A few other points in the bio- 
graphical department of the Dictionary we may just touch 
upon briefly. Cherubini is the subject of a concise and, in the 
main, very judicious article by Herr Maczewski, the author of 
the Bach article, in whose general view of Cherubini’s genius 
we quite concur. The author, however, makes a suggestion 
that will not bear investigation, in saying that Cherubini 
gained, from his study of the old Italian contrapuntal style, 
‘a proficiency in polyphonic writing in which no composer 
* since his time has equalled him, unless it be Mendelssohn,’ 
No one would have been more surprised at such a conclusion 
to the sentence than Mendelssohn himself. His music speaks 
to a far wider circle of hearers than that of Cherubini, and 
appeals much more to the heart of humanity, because he had 
what some modern critics would be disposed to call, in the 
language of Byron, ‘the fatal gift of beauty,’ which was 
denied to Cherubini. But polyphonic composition of the 
more elaborate and strict style was never Mendelssohn’s strong 
point, as he himself well knew; he wrestled with it rather 
than mastered it, and his choral writing cannot in this respect 
be compared with that of Cherubini, who was one of the 
greatest masters of form and construction in music, though 
deficient in colour and expression. Our English composer, 
Sterndale Bennett, is treated at some length in an article 
‘which we believe represents what is likely to be the ultimate 
verdict on his genius, which is at present a bone of conten- 
tion, underrated by some, overrated by others. The notice 
of Josquin—a name of which, in all probability, many who 
may open the Dictionary, or who may read these remarks, 
have never heard—may for that very reason be mentioned 
as an important item in the biographical section, and also 
because Josquin was the first composer who left behind him 
a definite reputation founded’on works some of which have 
been preserved. Potentially he was probably a great com- 
poser, one of those ‘swift souls who yearn for light,’ and who 
have the misfortune to appear before. the wings are shaped 
with which to make their flight. Chopin (to come from ancient 
to modern) is unsatisfactorily treated in a short article by a 
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contributor whose additions to the Dictionary are mostly by no 
means happy, being distinguished by violent prejudices and 
partialities, and by a turgid and inflated style, sometimes 
scarcely coming within the definition of good English. The 
same contributor’s article on Hummel, a mere sneer at a com- 
poser whom he does not like, is a discredit to the Dictionary, 
and should be expunged on the first opportunity. The 
article on Liszt, by Mr. Hueffer, is also somewhat ex parte, 
though not more so than might be excused on the part of 
an ardent admirer of the composer; the importance of his com- 
positions we consider, however, to be decidedly overrated. 
The author naively remarks that the knowledge of Liszt’s 
music in England is almost entirely owing to the persistent 
efforts of his disciple, Mr. Walter Bache, to bring it before 
the public; this system of musical proselytising, forcing a 
special composer on the public taste (which it must be con- 
fessed is very obedient in such matters), being in fact an 
undesirable characteristic of the conduct of things in the 
musical world of to-day. The article on Meyerbeer, by Mrs. 
Julian Marshall, is a very just and able summary of the 
genius and career of a composer to whom it is very diffi- 
cult to be precisely just. Among the brief notices of con- 
temporary composers and executants, those connected with 
organ composition and playing seem inadequately and ca- 
priciously executed. We know not whether Van Eyken, the 
composer of the finest and most remarkable organ sonatas 
since the memorable set by Mendelssohn,* is to come under 
letter V ; if not, he is apparently unknown to the contributors. 
On the other hand, the importance of Merkel, who is merely a 
respectable and rather dull imitator of other composers (and 
at times a barefaced plagiarist), is greatly exaggerated. Our 
English player, Best, probably the greatest and most finished 
executant on the organ who has ever been known, is dismissed 
in a brief article by a contributor who does not seem the least 
aware that this player has almost invented a new esthetic in 
regard to the effects and combinations of the instrument, that 
he has developed unsuspected beauties in much of Bach’s organ 
music by his novel and varied treatment of it, and that 
his bi-weekly recitals for many years on the great organ at 





* It is noticeable that in the whole oft the long article on Mendels- 
sohn not a word is said of these organ sonatas, one of the composer's 
most thoroughly original works, and the most remarkable event in 
organ-composition since the time of Bach. The first sonata has almost 
by itself made a new era in the method of handling the organ, and has 
had numbers of imitators. 
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Liverpool have been one of the most effective means of 
educating public taste in a large neighbourhood that any 
single executant has ever realised. On the contrary, some 
very weak reputations of this kind are blazoned in a manner 
which could only proceed either from ignorance or from 
the amiability of personal partiality ; which latter influence, 
indeed, is too frequently traceable among the minor articles 
on living musicians, some of which seem like excerpts from 
the notebooks of a mutual admiration society. One con- 
tributor (the author of the Hummel article) lets the cat out of 
the bag in an amusingly innocent manner when, at the end of 
an article in praise of a reputation certainly not very widely 
spread, he adds that certain re-arrangements of classical works 
for the piano, by the subject of the article, ‘ are known to his 
‘ friends.’ 

The second class of articles, as we have classified them, 
those on the theory and practice of music, form the most 
important and difficult, though not the most popular, part of 
a dictionary of this kind. Their object must be, according 
to the professed scope of the Dictionary in this case, to give 
sufficient information on the more abstruse subjects in connexion 
with music, to convey to the reader a good outline of such 
subjects, which shall be readable and intelligible to an ordi- 
nary amateur, and at the same time give information which is 
solid and complete as far as it goes. The intelligibility is a 
difficult matter to decide upon, as it is always difficult for a 
writer who understands a subject to put himself entirely in the 
place of those who know little or nothing of it. As in the case of 
the biographies, the treatment and scale of the theoretic articles 
of the Dictionary vary exceedingly, and different contributors 
seem to have very different ideas as to the kind of thing that 
is wanted. Thus the important subjects ‘ counterpoint’ and 
‘fugue’ are treated by Sir F. Ouseley in two very brief, 
though, as would be expected, clearly and logically expressed, 
articles. Although it would be absurd to attempt to treat 
such subjects completely in a dictionary, still, considering their 
great importance in music, we should certainly have expected 
to find them more fully developed. Moreover, we doubt 
whether anyone who had no @ priori notion of what a fugue 
was would make it out very distinctly from Sir F. Ouseley’s 
rather technical account, although it is all perfectly clear and 
intelligible to those who have been accustomed to listen to and 
enjoy fugues, and open the article only to learn a little more 
about the rules which govern this form of composition; and 
such persons, on the other hand, will be apt to find the account 
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rather bald and limited. The article on counterpoint is even 
more brief, and nothing is said as to the use of, or value 
attached to, counterpoint in various stages of the art, and the 
part which it plays in various forms of composition. The 
uninitiated reader, after going through Sir F. Ouseley’s brief 
article, might still be in the position to ask, ‘But what is 
‘ counterpoint for, what is the good of it?’ and he would cer- 
tainly have more light thrown on the subject if he were led to 
contrast a specimen of the old and exclusively contrapuntal 
style of composition, say a fugue of Bach’s, with the partial 
and highly effective use of contrapuntal device by Beethoven 
in giving picturesque variety to the treatment of a theme; and 
if he were shown by one or two quotations from, say, the alle- 
gretto of the Seventh Symphony, how that which is in the first 
place nearly a pure melody, merely accompanied by harmonies, 
takes a new form and speaks a new language by being made, 
in the middle of the movement, the suggestion for an episode 
in counterpoint, the logical treatment being substituted for 
the sentimental treatment, so as to evolve something entirely 
new from it. But Sir F. Ouseley gives his reader no such 
help towards estimating what may be the place in musical art 
of counterpoint; he confines himself to hard dry technicalities, 
stated in language which on the whole is too exclusively 
technical to attract or to be easily intelligible to the general 
reader, 

In strong contrast to these articles comes the very long 
and full one on ‘Harmony,’ by Mr. Hubert Parry. This 
contributor is one of the ‘ irrepressible’ class of writers, in- 
clined to be wordy and diffuse, a very strong advocate of some 
theories which have as yet at least only commanded partial 
acceptance, and an enthusiastic believer in ‘ progress.’ For 
example, in the latter portion of his article it is observed that 
‘in the large majority of cases the simultaneous occurrence of 
‘ all the diatonic notes of the scale would be quite inadmissible, 
‘ but composers have shown how it could be done, and there is 
‘no reason why some other composer should not show how 
‘all the chromatic notes can be added also’ (all sounded 
simultaneously, that is), ‘and if the principles by which he 
‘ arrived at the combination stand the test of analysis, niusi- 
‘ clans must bow and acknowledge his right to the combination. 
Dii meliora! We trust that we may be peacefully removed 
from the scene before this climax arrives; in the meantiny 
we may humbly suggest that, after all, the ear goes for some- 
thing in music. But in spite of this and other ‘hazardous 
‘ progressions’ (as a musical theorist of the old school migii! 
VOL. CLIIT. NO. CCCXIII. Q 
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call them), we recommend Mr. Parry’s article as a very 
clever one, comprising a great deal of interesting historical 
information, and including many very suggestive critical re- 
marks calculated to set the reader thinking. The some kind 
of praise, with similar limitations, may be given to his article 
on musical ‘ Form,’ in which the history of the development 
ot what are now known as the leading forms of composition 
is very fully and systematically presented, and handled for 
the most part in a broad and philosophical spirit. The de- 
fects of the article arise from the writer’s too little respect for 
the severely logical forms of the pre-Beethoven composers, while 
his strong bias towards emancipation from strict forms leads 
him, like other critics of his school, to underrate very much 
the place which strict form takes in the art of Beethoven. 
Everyone, he observes, is familiar with the opening passages 
of the * Waldstein’ and ‘appassionata’ sonatas, in both of 
which ‘ a new key is introduced in less than half a dozen bars, 
* and then passes back to the principal key; and tlris practice 
‘ is not done in the vague way so often met with in Mozart 
“and Haydn, where their excessive use of rapid transitions in 
‘the third section of the movement has the effect of men 
‘ beating about in the dark.’ This must be felt by every 
competent and impartial hearer of the works of Mozart and 
Haydn to be a most false and prejudiced criticism. To no 
composers could such a phrase as ‘ beating about in the dark’ 
be less applicable. Their standpoint and their method of 
treating the art were different from the modern method (which 
may sometimes be better described as want of method), but 
they knew exactly what they wanted to do, and never lost 
their grasp of their materials. In fact, the writer almost 
perversely applies to the older school of composers criticism 
which is much more applicable to the modern school. He 
says, and we quite concur, that 

‘it is most important for a young student to avoid the hasty conclusion 
that to modulate much is to be free and bold, for it is nothing of the 
sort. Irregular purposeless modulation is sheer weakness and vanity. 
Strength is shown in nothing more conspicuously than in the capacity 
to continue long in one key without ceasing to be interesting; and 
when that is effected, a bold stroke of well-defined modulation comes 
with its proper force.’ 

Anyone would suppose that this was a quotation from an 
article in favour of the older school of composition and in 
depreciation of modern eccentricities, so perversely misapplied 
is the criticism, which shows that Mr. Parry, while plucking a 
mote out of his brother’s eye, has a rather formidable beam in 
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his own. Again, in speaking of Beethoven, the writer, like 
others of his school, endeavours to represent that composer in a 
position of antagenism to strict form in composition, such as he 
never really held. Though influenced at first by Mozart, this 
grand spirit, he says, soon asserted itself, ‘especially in that 
‘ which seems the very marrow of his works, and makes form 
‘ appear in an entirely new phase, the element of universally 
‘distributed intensity. To him that by-word, “ brilliant 
«« passages,” was as hateful as “cant” to Carlyle.’ This is 
a statement, if not entirely erroneous, conveying an utterly 
false impression. ‘ Universally distributed intensity’ is, to 
begin with, one of the greatest artistic faults that there can 
be; it is what makes much of the music of Liszt and Rubin- 
stein, for instance, so fatiguing to the mind and the ear, which 
are alike oppressed by a want of balance, proportion, and 
repose. If Beethoven had really shown the same character- 
istics, he would not have been so great a musical artist as he 
is. The statement that he abhorred the idea of brilliant pas- 
sages is absurd. He would perhaps have protested against 
the expression as a cant and inadequate one; but he was fully 
alive to the artistic importance of ornament in his compositions, 
and was very particular, too, about the way in which it was 
executed, as every thorough artist would be. If the first 
movement of the Op. 109 Sonata, and the last of the set of 
Variations in the same work, do not exhibit ‘ brilliant passages ’ 
elaborated for the sake of brilliancy, we know not where to 
look for them ; and the Variations movement of the Op. 111 
Sonata is almost entirely composed of ‘ brilliant passages.’ To 
say that to Beethoven it was impossible ‘to use bombast and 
‘ gesticulation at a particular spot because the laws of form 
‘ point to that spot as requiring bustle and noise,’ is only true 
in so far that brilliant effect in its proper place is not to be re- 
garded as ‘ bombast and gesticulation,’ whether it he employed 
by Mozart or by Beethoven. What is the long coda to the 
finale of the Symphony in A, with its increasing tumult of 
sound and whirl of scale passages for the strings—what is this 
but ‘ bustle and noise’ (if a writer chooses to use such terms) 
employed where the laws of form seem to demand it, at the 
winding up of a brilliant movement? In this and in numbers 
of other passages, especially in his pianoforte sonatas, Beethoven 
seeks for brilliancy of effect by means which differ from those 
of Mozart only by being generally more varied in design and 
more effective. The element of brilliancy and display is, in 
fact, an important part of musical utterance, and he who is 
destitute of all sympathy with it is an unhealthy order of 
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genius, and likely to produce (as musicians so constituted have 
produced) very dull music. Much, however, of this article is 
very good in criticism, even when clumsily expressed; we 
quote, for example, a paragraph in regard to Beethoven’s 
manner of developing and treating the themes in the second 
part of a movement :— 


‘In the part devoted to the development of the features of the subjects, 
which commonly commences the second half of the movement, Beethoven 
is especially great. No musician ever kad such a capacity for throwing 
an infinite variety of lights upon one central idea ; it isno * business ” or 
pedantry, but an extraordinary genius for transforming rhythms and 
melodies, so that, though they be recognised by the hearer as the same 
which he has heard before, they seem to tell a totally different story ; 
just as the same ideas working in the minds of men of different cir- 
cumstances or habits of thought may give them the most opposite 
feelings. As was pointed out with reference to Mozart, no system is 
deducible from the order of this division of the movement, than which 
none shows more infallibly the calibre of the composer. As a rule, 
Beethoven avoids the complete statement of any of his subjects, but 
breaks them up into their constituent figures, and mixes them up in 
new situations, avoiding cadences and uniformity of groups of bars 
and rhythms.* As far as possible the return to the original key is 
marked in some more refined way than the matter-of-fact plan of 
baldly passing to its dominant, pausing, and recommencing operations. 
The reprise of the first subject is sufficient indication to the hearer as 
to what part of the movement he has arrived at, and the approaches 
to it require to be so fined off, that it may burst upon him with the 
extra force of a surprise. Sometimes a similar effect is obtained by 
the totally opposite course of raising expectation by hints of what is to 
come, and then deferring it in such a manner that the suspended anti- 
cipation of the mind may heighten the sense of pleasure in its grati- 
fication, as in the last movement of the “ Waldstein Sonata.” Again, 
the return is not unfrequently made the climax of a grand culmina- 
tion of increasing force and fury, such as that in the first movement of 
the “ Waldstein Sonata” (where the return is pp),f and the 4th and 
8th Symphonies, a device which is as moviag to the hearer as either 
of the two former ones, and equally intense and original.’ 





* This last remark, however, is not by any means true of Beet- 
hoven’s practice in all, or even in the majority of cases; in general 
he is rhythmical enough, though he spurns at rhythm sometimes. 

+ A propos of which, we remember the tremendous effect produced 
by Rubinstein in playing this sonata at the Philharmonic Society some 
years ago, by disregarding the pp mark at the re-entry of the theme, 
and bringing it in with a fortissimo which threw the previous crescendo 
into the shade,. and seemed to make the piano fill the whole hall. 
The license was, of course, strictly speaking, unpardonable; yet we 
could not help thinking we could have fancied Beethoven himself doing 
the same with it in a moment of impetuosity. 
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This is, in the main, so true a characterisation of Beethoven’s 
practice in the part of the composition referred to, that it is 
only a pity it is not better expressed. There are worse 
literary defects to be found in Mr. Parry’s writing, however, 
than mere obscurity of style; e.g. ‘ With Haydn and Mozart 
‘it is frequent to find very sweet tunes, and sometimes very 
‘serious and pregnant tunes, in each of the primary sections, 
‘and then a lot of scurrying about—* brilliant passages,” as 
‘they are often called.’ Now ‘a lot of scurrying about’ is 
aa English, and ‘ it is frequent to find’ is not English 
at all. 

Notwithstanding these defects of style and the strong bias 
which runs through many of them, these theoretical articles by 
Mr. Parry deserve to be classed among the most noteworthy 
set of contributions to the Dictionary, and show evidence of an 
intention to go to what the writer regards as the root of the 
matter. It is partly for that very reason that we regret their 
want of balance, the feeling they constantly convey that we 
are listening to an advocate for a special view of musical art 
rather than to a judicial and impartial critic. Thus, in the 
article on ‘ Melody,’ everyone who is acquainted with the 
manner in which this quality in music has been regarded in 
theory and exemplified in practice by Wagner, must perceive 
that the view of melody suggested in the article is really a piece 
of special pleading. To say that ‘the term melody is often 
‘with justice applied to the inner parts of fine contrapuntal 
‘writing’ is no doubt quite true; indeed the statement hardly 
goes far enough, for contrapuntal writing is really the com- 
bination of separate melodies, and unless each separate part is 
really a melody agreeable by itself, the composition does not 
deserve to be called ‘ fine contrapuntal writing.’ But when the 
author adds that ‘ examples will occur to everyone in numerous 
‘choruses and symphony movements and other instrumental 
‘ works where melody is so perfectly woven into the substance 
‘ of the work that it cannot be singled out as a complete tune 
‘ or air, though it nevertheless stands out from the rest by reason 
‘of its greater beauty,’ he is merely repeating the fallacy of 


Wagner in his talk about ‘the vast forest melody,’ in using - 


the same word ‘melody’ to represent two totally different 
ideas—a fallacy which we pointed out in a former article in 
this Journal.* The article on ‘ Leit-motiv,’ again, is a piece 
of advocacy of a special trick of a special school of modern 





* ‘Wagner and Modern Music,’ Edinburgh Review, No. 291, 
January 1876. 
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composers, which is not an essential element of musical compo- 
sition. Attempts have been made to show that Beethoven, 
upon whom all the waywardnesses of modern music are 
fathered, laid great stress on this device, but how little he 
really cared or thought of it is evident from the extreme diffi- 
culty which the believers in ‘ Leit-motiv’ have in making out 
even the few examples they are able to give from Beethoven, 
and the absurd way round they go to manufacture them; and 
the article is quite disproportionate to the real importance of 
the subject. It might not unfairly have been treated some- 
what in this way :— 

Leit-Motiv: a contrivance whereby composers who are deficient 
in the gift of melody are enabled, when they have with difficulty 
evolved one passage which may be called a melody, to make it do duty 
through a whole composition of several movements, by cutting it up 
and reproducing the fragments more or less disguised by changes of 


accent or of tempo. They then claim for the composition special ex- 
cellence as being a ‘ consistent whole.’ 


This, though it is not far from the truth, would also be 
unsuited for a dictionary article, since it represents a bias in 
the opposite direction; but it is quite as judicial as Mr. 
Parry’s article, and has at least the advantage of being shorter. 
Itis another example of the extraordinary disproportion in the 
treatment of subjects in this Dictionary, that two pages and a half 
should be expended on this mere whim of a clique of musicians, 
while such a subject as ‘ counterpoint,’ a subject underlying 
the whole of the more serious forms of composition since the 
development of music as an art, is disposed of in some brief 
remarks compressed into a page and a half. The best of Mr. 
Parry’s articles appears to us to be that on ‘ Modulation,’ which 
is admirably suggestive in the light it throws on the real mean- 
ing of modulation and its development in various periods of 
the art, and is less diffuse and more clearly expressed than many 
of the others. Mr. Parry has great enthusiasm and apparently 
a wide range of musical reading; what he wants is a better 
acquaintance with English grammar and construction, a more 
concentrated and logical style of writing, and a broader and 
more balanced view of the art, which would keep in check his 
prepossessions in favour of what is called (or mis-called) ‘ pro- 
*‘ gress’ above everything else, and his tendency to regard 
music as the special property of one particular school of critics.* 








* Some thoughtful and suggestive remarks on the philosophy of 
music may be disinterred from the depths of a ponderous volume on 
‘The Power of Sound,’ by Mr. Edmund Gurney, which has reached 
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Among other articles which may be classed under the head 
of musical theory, though dealing to some extent with practical 
details of execution, may be named the very able and interest- 
ing one on ‘ Additional Accompaniments,’ by Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout, in which the history of this branch of musical practice, 
which has now become a large, perhaps a dangerously large 
one, is traced, and the principles which should guide musicians 
in thus filling up the outlines of the work of their predecessors 
laid down with much judgment and thorough comprehension ; 
and those by Mr. Franklin Taylor on * Appogiatura’ and 
* Arpeggio,’ which may serve to give to amateurs some idea of 
the artistic importance, in the expression or execution of 
music, of many apparently small details. We hope that an 
article on the pianoforte, its history, treatment, and esthetics, 
may be forthcoming in its proper place from the pen of the same 
excellent pianist and admirable critic and teacher of his art.* 

But we must pass to a brief notice of some of the longer 

articles on the history of various branches of composition. Of 
these the most important so far is that on ‘Opera,’ by Mr. 
W. 8. Rockstro. The author takes a very broad view of his 
subject, as including all combinations of dramatic representa- 
tion with music, and considers opera in this light as one of 
the oldest institutions in existence. ‘Its earliest librettists 
‘were Adschylus and Sophocles, its earliest orchestra a band 
‘of lyres and flutes. There is no doubt about this. It is 
‘ quite certain that not only were the choruses of the “ Aga- 
‘“memnon” and “ Antigone” sung to the grandest music that 
‘could be produced at the time they were written, but also 
‘ that every word of the dialogue was musically declaimed.’ 
This is one of the very best articles in the Dictionary; full in 
information, clear and yet eloquent in literary style, and per- 
vaded by a perfectly impartial and balanced critical spirit, 
which strikes us with the more satisfaction from the too 
notable want of this quality in other important articles. Part 
of the first paragraph gives the key to the spirit in which the 
writer approaches his subject, and is worth quoting :— 


us since this article was written. As far as we have had time to dig 
into it, the views of the writer appear to us to be just and true, but he 
would have secured a far better chance of having them read if he had 
remembered that it is not always judicious or convenient to attempt to 
tell the whole truth at once. 

* Since this was written, we have received Part XII. of the Diction- 
ary, containing an admirable article on the history and esthetics of 
pianoforte-playing by Herr Pauer, than whom there could be no better 
exponent of the subject. 
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‘ Musical dialogue has been censured, by unmusical critics, as contrary 
to nature. It is undoubtedly contrary to the practice of everyday 
life, but not to the principles of art. It is necessary that the truth of 
this proposition should be very clearly established, for, unless we make 
it our starting-point, we shall never arrive at the true raison d’étre 
of the lyric drama, or be prepared with a satisfactory answer to the 
cavils of those writers who, like Addison and Steele, condemn it as a 
monstrous anomaly. It is open to no charge of inconsistency to which 
the spoken drama is not equally exposed. The poet writes his tragedy 
in verse, because he thereby gains the power of expressing great 
thoughts with the greatest amount of dignity that language can com- 
mand. His verses are sung, in order that they may be invested with 
a deeper pathos than the mest careful form of ordinary declamation 
ean reach. No one objects to the iambics of the “Seven against 
“ Thebes,” nor to the blank verse of “ King John; ” yet surely our sense 
of the fitness of things is not more rudely shocked by the melodious 
“ Ah! soceorso! Son tradito!” uttered by the Commendatore after 
Don Giovanni has pierced him through with his sword, than by the 
touching couplet with which Prince Arthur, at the moment of his 
death, breaks forth into rhyme— 

“O me! my uncle’s spirit is in these stones; 

Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones!” 
The conventionalities of common life are violated no less signally in 
the one case than in the other ; yet, in the opera as well as in the play, 
the result of their violation is an artistic conception, as easily defensible 
on logical grounds as the proportions of a statue or the colouring of a 
picture—neither of which are faithful imitations of nature, though 
founded upon a natural ideal.’ 

The closing sentence assumes, perhaps, a little too much : 
whether the object of painting is to faithfully reproduce nature 
is one of the questions often debated in relation to this art, 
which is capable of being regarded in more ways than one. 
But the paragraph shows an application of common sense to 
the consideration of the rationale of opera which it is at least 
refreshing to meet with. We cannot undertake even to give 
a synopsis of the general scope of the article, which is a very 
long one, though by no means too long for the importance and 
interest of the subject ; it contains a great amount of historical 
information, and pursues the subject through a number of 
what the writer defines as distinct periods in the modern treat- 
ment of lyric drama, from the first period arising out of the 
aspirations of a small band of disciples of the esthetic, who met 
at Giovanni Bardi’s house in Florence at the close of the 
sixteenth century, ‘ with the avowed object of resuscitating the 
‘ style of musical declamation peculiar to Greek tragedy,’ to the 
twentieth period, in which ‘ we find ourselves brought face to 
‘face with a master whose earnest devotion to the cause of 
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‘ art entitles his opinions to a more than ordinary measure of 
‘ respectful consideration.’ Referring the reader to the Dic- 
tionary itself for Mr. Rockstro’s treatment of the intermediate 
periods, we may call attention to the value and sound critical 
judgment of his remarks on the art of Wagner. Criticism 
and party spirit in music have run so wild on this subject, that 
it is quite an unexpected pleasure to meet with a writer who 
is capable of discussing the question dispassionately and with 
justice to both sides. After giving a brief sketch of the course 
of Wagner’s method in opera from the composer’s earlier 
works to the tetralogy, he points out in the first place that his 
idea is only a return to principles that have been enunciated 
and exemplified before. 


‘It is the fullest possible development of the idea that was proposed, 
in the year 1600, at the house of Giovanni Bardi at Florence. Wagner 
looks back to Greek tragedy as the highest available authority on the 
subject. So did Rinuccini. Wagner condemns rhythmic melody as 
altogether opposed to dramatic truth. So did Peri. Wagner keeps 
his instrumental performers out of sight, in order that he may carry 
out the illusions of the drama. So did Emilio del Cavaliere, and Peri 
after him. Wagner uses all the orchestral resources at his command, 
for the purpose of enforcing his dramatic meaning. So, in 1607, did 
Monteverde. The only difference is, that Monteverde had but a rude 
untutored band to work with, while Wagner has a magnificent orchestra, 
fortified by the experience of two hundred and eighty years.’ 


In process of time the love of melodic forms was allowed to 
overpower the dramatic consistency of the whole, and Gluck 
was the composer who took up arms in the cause of reform. 


‘No one can say that his principles have been fully carried out by 
later composers—that too many operas of the present day, in more 
schools than one, are not grievously lowered in tone by the pernicious 
habit of introducing irrelevant. if not positively flippant tunes, in 
situations where they are altogether out of place. Against these abuses 
Wagner has waged implacable war, and in so doing he has merited 
the thanks of all who have the true interests of the lyric drama at 
heart; for the evils which he has made it the business of his life to 
eradicate are no light ones, and he has entered upon his task with no 
faltering hand. Only, while giving him all due honour for what he has 
done, let us not wrong either himself or his cause by pretending to 
give him more than his due. He has called our attention not, as some 
will have it, to a new creation, but to a necessary reform. He has no- 
thing to tell us that Gluck has not already said; and Gluck said nothing 
that had not been already said by Peri. The reformation, so far as 
recitative, declamation, and melody are concerned, is nothing more than 
a return to the first principles laid down at the Conte di Vernio’s ré- 
unions. It brings us therefore not one step in advance of the position 
that was reached little less than three centuries ago.’ 
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So much for what Wagner has accomplished ; but the writer 
has something to say very much to the point as to how he has ac- 
complished it. In regard to the freedom from the usual restraints 
of harmonic relation and contrapuntal device, which has been 
claimed by Wagner and his followers, he observes that ‘if 
‘ that which sounds well must necessarily,’ as they affirm, ‘ be 
‘ right,’ is it not also true that ‘ that which does not sound well 
‘ must of necessity be wrong’? It seems difficult to dispute 
this; yet, says Mr. Rockstro, ‘our ears are sometimes very 
* sorely tried,’ and he gives one quotation of ‘ hideously out-of- 
‘ tune effect’ from one of Wagner’s operas, which might be 
multiplied by the dozen. The great mischief of this is that 
such assaults on the ear are regarded by lesser composers as 
characteristics of the master’s style, and imitated usgue ad 
nauseam. It may, as Mr. Rockstro says, take a long day to 
tire us of Wagner; but we cannot take him at second hand, 
‘ « Wagnerism ” neither gods nor men can tolerate.’ Regard- 
ing the probable ultimate future and influence of Wagner’s art 
as a whole, however, there is an admirable paragraph of sum- 
ming up, the greater part of which we will quote, the rather 
as it precisely repeats and enforces, sometimes in curiously 
similar language, opinions we have expressed in previous articles 
on Wagnerand Mozart. After observing that it seems simply 
impossible that such works as ‘ Der fliegende Holliinder’ and 
‘ Die Meister-Singer von Niirnberg’ should be forgotten twenty 
years hence, that it seems much more probable that they and 
some others (in regard to which others we do not entirely con- 
cur) will be more liked and better understood at that date, Mr. 
Rockstro adds, ‘ What about the “ Tetralogy”? does there seem 
*areasonable hope that that too may live?’ The probable 
longevity of a work of art may, he thinks, be pretty accurately 
measured by the nobility of its conception; we would add, by 
this quality combined with the perfection of its form and finish; 
but, waiving that, let the Dictionary writer proceed :— 

‘Now, it is a universally received axiom, that, of two works of art, 
both equally true to nature, that in which the greatest effect is pro- 
duced by the least expenditure of means will prove to be the noblest. 
The greatest operas we have are placed upon the stage with wonder- 
fully little expense. For the worthy representation of “ Fidelio” we 
need only some half-dozen principal singers, a chorus, an ordinary 
orchestra, and a couple of scenes such as the smallest provincial theatre 
could provide at a few hours’ notice. For “ Der Freischiitz” we only 
need, in addition to this, a few special “ properties,” and a pound or 


‘two of “red fire.” But, in order that “Der Ring des Niebelungen” 


might be fitly represented, it was found necessary to build a new 
theatre; to construct an orchestra upon principles hitherto untried, 
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and to fill it with a matchless company of instrumentalists representing 
the most brilliant talent in Europe; to enrich the mise en scéne with 
waves, clouds, mists, flames, vapours, a dragon—made in London and 
sent to Bayreuth in charge of a special messenger—and other acces- 
sories which put the stabled horses and led elephants of “ Berenice,” 
and the singing birds of “ Rinaldo,” to shame; and, regardless of 
expense, to press into the service of the new school all the aids that 
modern science could contribute or modern ingenuity invent. Surely 
this is a great sign of weakness. There must be something wanting 
in a drama which needs these gorgeous accompaniments to make it 
attractive; and it is difficult to believe that such a display will ever 
again be attempted, except under the immediate superintendence of 
the author of the piece. But, supposing the “ Tetralogy” should be 
banished from the stage, from sheer inability to fulfil the necessary 
conditions of its production, will the principles on which it is com- 
posed be banished with it? Is it not possible that Wagner’s teaching 
may live, even though some of the grandest of his own individual 
conceptions be forgotten? Undoubtedly it will live, in so far as it is 
founded on pure natural principles. We have already spoken of his 
intense reverence for dramatic truth. He cannot have taught us the 
necessity for this in vain. It is absolutely certain that in this par- 
ticular he will leave a marked impression for good upon the coming 
generation. Whether or not he has carried his theories too far for 
successful practice is another question. His disciples say that he has 
not, and are so firmly convinced of the truth of their position that 
they will not even hear an argument to the contrary. Nevertheless, 
there are many who, despite their unfeigned admiration for his un- 
doubted talent, believe that the symmetrical forms he has so sternly 
banished might have been, and still may be, turned to good account, 
without any real hindrance to dramatic action ; and many there are who 
doubt whether the old Florentine ideal, reinforced by all that modern 
improvement can do for it, can ever be made to take the place of that 
which Mozart so richly glorified, and from which even Beethoven and 
Weber only differed in individual treatment. The decision of these 
questions must be left for the future. At present, “‘ Non pit andrai ” 
and “ Madamina ” still hold their ground, and may possibly win the day 
after all.’ 


It would have been well indeed for the future of Mr. Grove’s 
Dictionary if all the contributors on subjects involving serious 
critical considerations had been able to take so broad a.view as 
this, and to express themselves in terms which would have 
equal chance of being read with respect and with conviction 
fitty years hence. 

By the same author is the interesting and valuable article on 
musical ‘ Notation, which we have only space to mention, merely 
observing that we are glad.to see the writer takes the oppor- 
tunity, in closing his article, of expressing his opinion in favour 
of the really very satisfactory and complete character of our 
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musical notation, almost spontaneous as its development has 
been, as against any of the proposed methods of improved 
notation which it is attempted to force on the popular ear as 
royal roads to reading music. It is difficult, as he says, ‘ to 
* conceive any combination of sounds consistent with what we 
‘ believe to be the true principles of musical science, which it is 
‘ incapable of expressing;’ and he is perfectly correct and well- 
timed in his remark that the Tonic Sol-fa system (the only new 
notation system which has in this country. received any atten- 
tion at all) ‘could never be used for any other purpose than 
‘ that of very commonplace part-singing, while the time spent 
‘ in acquiring it could scarcely fail, if devoted to the study of 
‘ ordinary notation, to lead to far higher results.’* Among 
other important articles of the historical class may be mentioned 
that on ‘ Anthem’ by Dr. E. G. Monk; that on ‘ Mass,’ also 
by Mr. Rockstro, and a worthy companion to the opera article; 
* Motet,’ by the same hand ; that on ‘ Overture’ by Mr. H. J. 
Lincoln, and other minor articles. The important subjects of 
‘ Oratorio,’ ‘Symphony,’ and ‘ Sonata,’ are not yet published 
at the time these remarks are written, our last number of the 
Dictionary, at the time of writing this, taking us as far as the 
commencement of ‘ Palestrina.’ 

The articles on ‘Orchestra’ and ‘ Orchestration’ might be 
classed with either the historical portion or that which treats of 
instruments, since the orchestra is really the great instrument, 
the central means of instrumental expression. That on‘ Or- 
‘ chestra’ is again by Mr. Rockstro, who is a pillar of strength 
to the Dictionary. Wemay just refer to the fact that he takes 
the opportunity to say something opportune on two points on 
which reform is required. The one is on the misrepresentation 
of old scores, such as those of Bach, by the entirely different 
proportion kept in modern orchestras between the strings and 
the reed wind instruments. ‘If Bach considered fourteen 
‘ stringed instruments a fair balance for two hautboys and two 
‘ bassoons, common sense should tell us that to balance fifty- 
‘six stringed instruments we should need eight hautboys and 





* Tet those who are concerned with the promotion of musical edu- 
cation in our primary schools take note of this. At present the 
apostles of the ‘Tonic Sol-fa’ heresy are in high dudgeon with the 
Education Department for ignoring their nostrum and insisting on 
ordinary notation alone being recognised as ‘teaching from note.’ 
The Department are quite in the right: the only mistake is in not 
enforcing teaching from note wherever any grant is given at all for 
the teaching of music, instead of palliating the useless illusion of 
teaching (?) ‘ by ear.’ 
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‘eight bassoons.’ This consideration of orchestral balance is 
very important and much overlooked. Even since Beethoven’s 
day the force of the string band in a large orchestra has been so 
increased that his effects are often distorted. ‘There are in the 
finale of the Seventh Symphony, for instance, passages of 
answer and imitation between string and wind instruments 
which are never heard as the composer intended them. Con- 
ductors should look to these points, and institute reconsidera- 
tion and reform in regard to them. With equal justice Mr. 
Rockstro inveighs against the opposite practice of dosing an 
orchestral composition with a mass of noisy brass instruments, 
merely to satisfy the modern demand for ‘ the power of sound.’ 
« Are we,’ he asks, ‘ never again to hear the “ Occasional Over- 
‘ture ” except in a disguise worthy of that to“ Tannhaiiser,” 
‘or the march at the end of it played by other instruments 
‘than those used for the march in the “ Prophéte”? In no 
‘ other art but that of music would such abuses be permitted.’ 
We endorse and give further circulation to this remark in the 
hope that it may set some of those who have power over such 
matters to think of their sins and shortcomings. The article 
on ‘ Orchestration ’ is an excellent one by Mr. Ebenezer Prout, 
and we only wish the treatment of so fascinating a subject by 
a writer so well able to treat it were carried to greater length, 
as it well might have been, considering its importance. The 
subject of the ‘Organ’ is treated very fully, and with a con- 
siderable number of illustrations, by Mr. E. J. Hopkins, and 
supplies all the information that anyone not a professional 
student of the instrument can want in regard to it—as far, at 
least, as its history and construction are concerned. The 
article is illustrated with diagrams of the construction of the 
modern organ, besides some reproductions of very curious 
representations of ancient organs, illustrating the infancy 
of the great instrument in the days when Chaucer could 
speak of it as the ‘ merrie orgon.’ Mr. Hopkins passes over 
the opportunity, which occurs naturally in the course of his 
own remarks, of making a protest against one vice of modern 
organ-building, which, in the interests of the ears of the 
public and of ‘ organic’ art, we will make for him. In speak- 
ing of one of the organs of Schulze, the great modern German 
builder, he observes that the boldness and strength of tone of 
this organ were due, not to a high pressure of wind, but to the 
large scale of the pipes, and allowing twice or thrice the 
usual quantity of wind to enter at the feet of the pipes—in 
other words, a larger area at the pipe foot. It is the constant 
complaint of people who hear our large modern organs that their 
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louder portions are so hard and cutting in tone, but few people 
haveany idea why this is. It is simply because, in order to comply 
with the supposed modern desire for brilliancy, and in conse- 
quence of the rivalry between builders on this point, the wind 
is forced into the pipes at a pressure sometimes five or six times 
as great as what was usual in the older days of organ-building ; 
the result is to make the instrument like a collection of tuned 
steam whistles, and to produce, not tone, but mere noise. The 
pressure of wind in an organ is measured by its power to 
drive up water in a glass syphon-shaped tube, one arm of 
which is inserted in an aperture of the soundboard. The 
ordinary strength of wind in old organs was a ‘ three-inch 
‘ wind,’ a force which lifted the water in the opposite arm of 
the syphon three inches, and it was often less than this. But 
in one well-known great modern organ in London, the harsh 
and unsympathetic tone of which is constantly complained of, 
the majority of pipes on the principal manual are on a 12- 
inch wind, and the most powerful reed stops on the same 
manual on a 25-inch wind. The consequence is that the 
whole of these pipes are sounded at high pressure, like a 
singer forcing his voice to a scream; and the only portion of 
the instrument which really tells satisfactorily is the ‘ choir 
* organ,’ which is on the old three-inch wind, and ‘ travels’ 
better than all the rest. Schulze keeps his organs on the old 
wind pressure, but seeks for sonorous effect in the right way, 
by large scale of pipes and thick metal; but then Schulze 
does not build organs cheap, whereas some of our most cele- 
brated English builders, bidding against each other in price, 
are content to save money by small-scale pipes and thin metal, 
and then force the wind into them at high pressure to produce 
the requisite noise, losing all the dignity, volume, and massive- 
ness of sound which characterise a really grand organ. It is 
worth while to draw public attention to this, as, when it is known 
why many of our modern organs are so noisy and unmusical, 
there will perhaps be a demand for reform in this respect. 
Nothing is said in Mr. Hopkins’s article as to the artistic use 
of the organ, its combinations and effects. Perhaps this 
subject is intended to be considered in part under the head of 
* Registration ;’* if not, it is a serious omission. 





* The stops of an organ are often technically called the ‘ registers; ’ 
hence the awkward and apparently unmeaning word ‘ registration,’ 
which is the only expression we have for the study of effect and con- 
bination of tone on the organ, and means the same in regard to it 
that ‘ orchestration’ means in regard to the orchestra. 
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We do not dwell upon tae other articles on the description 
of instruments, as we have naturally selected for comment 
those subjects in the Dictionary which were least technical, 
and could be best discussed in a literary review. We ma 
just observe that they seem all to be very well and thoroughly 
done, conveying as much information in regard to each instru- 
ment as can well be looked for under the circumstances. The 
great variety of brief articles giving explanations of various 
terms, &c., in music, seem very complete, and in some cases 
there is a special point and significance in the way the defi- 
nitions are given. Thus, in the editor’s note on the expression 
‘ cantabile,’ we are given a passage from the first movement of 
Beethoven’s ‘ Ninth Symphony,’ which is marked ‘ cantabile,’ 
on which it is observed, ‘ He has marked it before “ espres- 
‘ sivo,” but now it is as if he said “ You may see no special 
*“ melody in this group, but J do, and will have it played 
‘« accordingly.’ ” This is very well put, and indicates how to 
look for the true value of some of the conventional technical 
directions made use of in music. 

To sum up—no one can turn over this Dictionary without 
reflecting whit a number and variety of subjects of interest 
are grouped round the central subject of musical art, nor 
without perceiving that these volumes comprise a great mass 
of information, more varied than is to be found in any other 
single musical publication in our language; and in regard to 
facts we believe that the information is in the main excep- 
tionally accurate, and that exceptional care, in some cases at 
least, has been taken to render it so. Among minor points, 
the careful tabulating of the works of most of the great com- 
posers, with their dates of composition, and the lists given of 
books, from which more detailed information on the main 
subjects may be acquired, are features in the publication which 
add greatly to its convenience and usefulness. There is most 
of the material in it for a dictionary of the most complete type. 
What it has wanted has been a stronger guiding hand, a 
general and comprehensive editing which should have brought 
it to a consistent whole, by which subjects which are now inade- 
quately treated should have been ensured full consideration, 
and contributions which the enthusiasm of their writers had 
carried to too great a length should have been reduced to 
fitting proportions, while critical opinions which were the 
mere offspring of the fashion of the hour or of the bias of a 
special school, should have been either cancelled or reduced 
to their proper place as tentative suggestions. Even in 

minor points of wording we find a want of the consistency 
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which an active central authority would have enforced. Why, 
for instance, in an English dictionary written for English 
readers, should contributors be allowed to speak of af Vi orspiel , 
and a‘ Singspiel,’ &c., when the words‘ prelude ’ and ‘ operetta’ 
have long since passed into accepted usage as English words ? * 
But this i inconsistency and want of proportion in small things 
and great, we believe, is really owing in great measure to 
the fact that the editor has not had time to take this 
thorough charge of the work; that it has been as much as he 
could do to supply his own contributions and to induce com- 
petent people to supply the numerous other subjects which 
had to be considered ; that he has executed as well as he could, 
and better than most people could under the circumstances, 
a work which it argues great spirit and energy to have 
brought towards completion at all amid the distractions of a 
busy life. As it is, he has succeeded in publishing a book 
which brings within easy reach of general readers a very large 
stock of musical information, and. which, for one reason or 
other, it would be worth while for everyone interested in 
music to possess ; and if the work proves a commercial success, 
and further editions are called for, we may hope that when 
the editor has attained the greater ease and leisure in life 
which his friends would wish for him, he may be able, either 
solely or with the assistance of some able coadjutor, to bring 
forth a revised edition in which the shortcomings and dispro- 
portions which we find in this may be entirely amended. 
And if that. opportunity arrives, we may hope that some 
judicious contributor will supply one defect in the Dictionary 
which the editor could not himself supply, by surreptitiously 
interpolating an article giving some account of ‘ Grove, George, 
* an enthusiastic and indefatigable musical amateur.’ 





* In the artistic world we seem lately to have ‘been at a _ feast 
‘of languages, and stolen the scraps.’ English etchers give French 
titles to their works, and English musicians give German titles to their 
compositions, as if they imagined there were some occult esthetic 
influence in a foreign language. Surely, as Sir Hugh Evans says, 
‘ This is affectations.’ 
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Art. IX.—History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By 
A. W. Kinetake. Vol. VI.: ‘The Winter Troubles.’ 
Edinburgh: 1880, 


VE KINGLAKE has in this book not altogether come 
= up to the standard which he has himself created by 
his former literary achievements. He has taught us to expect 
literary workmanship polished with a degree of labour which 
few in these days care to bestow. He has acquired an easy and 
amusing style, and his taste, by which we mean that subtle 
tact of authorship which results in well-ordered matter and 
agreeable manner, has hitherto been pure. If at times he has 
given us passages which a critic might set down as mere fine 
writing, he has compensated for it by many a page of good 
nervous English, racy, forcible, and idiomatic. His descriptions 
are singularly clear, and no one is ever a moment in doubt 
about his meaning. His sentences are often elaborated until 
they achieve the highest triumph of art: they look artless. He 
is merciful in one respect, he has always in mind the saying, 
that ‘easy writing makes hard reading.’ He pays his reader 
the ‘compliment of taking pains. So far, Mr. Kinglake is en- 
titled to our gratitude; but that is all that can truthfully be 
said. Our admiration for Mr. Kinglake’s former performance 
does not blind us to the grave defects of his present volume. 

The Crimean War presents but few movements of strategy. 
A few considerable battles—Alma, Inkerman, Balaclava, and. 
the Tchernaya—relieved the monotony of the siege, but the 
most ample narrative of these important incidents could furnish 
forth but an insignificant part of the three thousand five hun- 
dred pages, more or less, which the completed book. will contain. 
It was, no doubt, the general opinion at the time when Mr. 
Kinglake’s history was planned that the war with Russia would 
be an isolated effort, gigantic in extent and decisive in 
character ; that it would settle European politics for at least 
a quarter of a century, and be the last fight which for many 
years would ruffle the general peace. We now know that the 
invasion of the Crimea was but an episode, and that its im- 
portance has been completely dwarfed by succeeding events. 

It perhaps would not be fair to blame Mr. Kinglake because, 
in 1863, he exaggerated the importance of that which looked - 
so imposing ; it may be that the consciousness of his miscalcu- 
lation has had its effect in producing the signs of weariness 
that have been more easily remarkable in each succeeding 
volume, Be that as it may, the one before us exhibits more 
VOL. CLIII. NO. CCCXIII. R 
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i 1881 
* than its share of the defects discernible in its predecessors, 

i together with some that could not be charged against them. In eat 
ly the first place, the book contains but a poor pennyworth —_ 
ih of bread to an intolerable deal of sack. The volume is a bundle the 
I of digressions, each of which might have been effective at the the : 

rf, time, but now has little more interest than a dissertation on the the 
use of chain armour. To have the main action of the story _ 
F interrupted in the sixth volume of its course by along historical = * 
i retrospect on English army administration since the time of 5 _ 
i Pitt, is an unfair trial of the reader’s patience. Moreover, the hin 
' dissertation is by no means accurate. It is a pamphlet written _— 
Ij to support a theory, and has a large measure of the defects a 
i which distinguish that kind of composition. - 

f If in the pages which follow, the main argument of the ers 
i present volume is spoken of in strong terms of blame, it is not ee 


because the writer of them is hostile to Mr. Kinglake or o - 
unmindful of his great merit. When shall we ever read again 
pages so bright as the inimitable ‘ Eéthen, or any historical ‘ 
writing so free, full, and graphic as the story of the fight on < 
the Alma, and the chapters which relate to the flank march 
round Sebastopol, and the seizure of Balaclava? In narrative 
Mr. Kinglake is unsurpassed; in patient piecing together of op 


eae . jee . trav 
individual stories for the purpose of giving an accurate picture It n 
of the incidents of a great battle, he has few equals. But he Rus 
has a fatal tendency to invent theories and support them by to ¢ 
paradox. This he has done to an extent which goes far to ‘Ti 
destroy the usefulness of the present volume. We willingly . 

: 2 thei 
admit that he has not exaggerated the want of preparation lite 
which characterised our supply and transport services in 1854. lett 


But he has invented, in order to account for them, an elaborate ii 
theory which has no facts whatever to rest upon. His con- P 


‘ 
tention is that a proper organisation of our army was rendered "I 
impossible by our monarchical system. He traces all our wit 
defects to the interference of the sovereign in army affairs, his 
and he so interweaves his account of actual shortcomings in t 4 
point of organisation with repeated assertions of his theory, arti 
that the reader, unless he is very careful, is apt to be misled, the 
and to suppose that there must be some truth in what is so dist 
emphatically, nay, passionately, assertéd. In order to make \\ .,,, 
_good his position, Mr. Kinglake misreads history in a way for ai 


which it is hard to find any adequate expression. But the 
reader will see, if he will take the trouble to follow us, that ie 
.both the evidence he adduces and that which he omits to notice 
are almost equally strong against him. He is a man with a 
‘Theory, and also a man with a Mission. In both these cases 
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one who deals with evidence is apt to have his judgment 
warped. The Theory is that under our Monarchical system 
the control of the Crown over the discipline and command of 
the army is in itself dangerous, and is so used as to subvert 
the constitutional basis on which it purports to rest. The 
Mission is, as Mr. Kinglake’s readers have long been aware, 
to clear the memory of Lord Raglan from some blame which 
has been cast upon it. 

With the constitutional theory we have no sympathy; we 
think it wrong in principle, an unwarranted attack on the 
power assigned by the Constitution to the Crown, and untenable 
in fact. Towards the Mission we have a more kindly feeling 
—we would indeed gladly aid in it, if we could ;—but on one 
point we must disagree firmly with Mr. Kinglake. He thinks 
it justifiable to sacrifice every other person’s reputation to that 
of Lord Raglan. With every feeling of admiration for the dead 
leader, with every tenderness for his fame, we intend earnestly 
to protest against this method of securing it. 

But before doing so we will ask the reader’s permission to 
note one or two minor matters to which we shall have no 
opportunity of recurring. Mr. Kinglake often runs into ex- 
travagance of language which is the reverse of impressive. 
It may be justifiable to find fault with the ‘ Times,’ and Mr. 
Russell its war correspondent, for publishing information useful 
tothe enemy. We are not going to fight the battle of the 
‘Times,’ or of Mr. Russell, who are exceedingly able to take 
their own part; but we can hardly think it consistent with 
literary propriety to accompany a quotation from Mr. Russell’s 
letters with the declaration that, ‘at the mere sight of what he 
‘penned, he will writhe like a disinterred worm unwittingly 
‘cut by the spade.’ 

There is a device freely used in this volume by Mr. Kinglake, 
with somewhat irritating effect. He gives to the objects of 
his admiration or dislike some epithet or nickname, and affixes 
it to them, so to speak, as a permanent label. From an 
artistic point of view, the effect is disagreeable. When once 
the reader’s eye has been caught by the trick, his attention is 
distracted from the subject in hand by watching for the 
recurring phrase, till at last it jars upon his ear lke a note 
out of tune. The author may quote in his defence his 
favourite Homer, where morn is always rosy-fingered, Athena 

always yAave@mis, and Ulysses for ever woAvpuntis. But the 
cases are hardly parallel. The ‘Siege of Sebastopol’ is not 
written in hexameters, and cannot plead the exigencies of 
metre. As, in English ballad poetry, all the gold is ‘ red’ and 
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all the ladies ‘gay;’ so Miss Nightingale and all the ladies 
who helped her, the ladies who sympathised with her, their 
clothes, their manner, their mode of walking, indeed, all that 
belongs to them, are ‘ gracious.’ We are too sincere admirers 
of Miss Nightingale, and too sensible of the great good she 
did in the Levantine hospitals, to grudge her any laudatory 
epithets. Nor do we deny the appropriateness of this par- 
ticular word when applied singly, not only to her, but to Miss 
Stanley, Mr. Sidney Herbert, the nurses in general, Lady 
Stratford de Redcliffe, and Lady George Paget. The ‘ gracious 
‘empire,’ ‘gracious presence,’ ‘ gracious dynasty’ of these 
kind workers are good phrases: but constantly repeated, the 
epithet ceases to be distinctive. The word sometimes occurs 
two or three times in a page, and when we read of a lady-nurse’s 
‘ gracious bib-apron,’ it is hard not to feel that the proverbial 
boundary of the sublime has been perilously approached. Un- 
fortunately, all these compliments to gracious ladies and their 
belongings are paid at the expense of what Mr. Kirglake 
calls, absurdly enough, ‘the males.’ Probably none of those 
who are designated as ‘the males’ by Mr. Kinglake would 
wish to deny their sex, but it is unusual and inartistic for an 
historian habitually to call them so.* 

Everybody admits that Miss Nightingale rendered admirable 
service to the army in the hospitals; but instead of stating 
the fact, as an ordinary writer would do, and giving reasons 


for his statement, Mr. Kinglake must needs undertake to. 


maintain a much larger thesis, that all ‘males’ are, from the 
accident of sex itself, fools. Mr. Kinglake might possibly find 
it difficult to prove the mental superiority even of Miss Night- 
ingale to the whole male sex; but it would be still more diffi- 
cult to maintain that, because Miss Nightingale was superior 
to the whole male sex, therefore all women are superior to all 
men. Moreover, the way in which the assertion is pointed 
and deliberately thrust home, at the expense of men well 
known, and designated by name, is unkind and unjust. We 
are not disposed to contradict Mr. Kinglake when he says that 
Miss Nightingale was possessed of ‘commanding genius,’ 
though the phrdse is perhaps a strong one; but that lady’s 
services are so ungrudgingly acknowledged by all English- 
men, that they do not require to be based on the ruins of the 
reputation of every other worker in her particular department. 





* Within the limits of twenty pages, 426 to 445, the uncivil generic 
term is used, always with contemptuous significance, on pp. 426, 427 
twice, 428, 430, 439 twice, 440, 441, 442, 445. 
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dies Mr. Kinglake’s sweeping generalisations mow down reputa- 
heir tions wholesale. Those who have the honour of his personal 
that acquaintance know him to be one of the kindest of men. They 
rers can hardly understand how he can be guilty of the cruel 
| she massacres which he perpetrates. It may, perhaps, be right 
tory to erect an idol for the admiration of men, some Lord Raglan 
par- or Miss Nightingale; to drape the figure becomingly, to set it 
Miss on high for all men to admire, to concentrate upon it the most 
sady favourable effects of light, to arrange for it a becoming back- 
ious ground whose dark shadows may show it up in most prominent 
hese relief. We do not quarrel with that. We agree with Mr. 
the Kinglake to a considerable extent in admiration for those 
curs whom he himself admires; but when the dark shadows of his 
rse’s background are made to consist of the reputations of a host of 
-bial minor men, each of whom had his character, his services, and 
Un- perhaps in a humble way his group of friends and admirers, 
their then we say Mr. Kinglake’s hasty generalisations are cruel. 
lake When he tells us that there was ‘no male in the Levantine 
hose ‘hospitals with firmness, decision, or power of initiative,’ he is 
ould unjustifiably hard on men whose names are known as brave, 
ran honest, and capable. He himself says of these very men, in a 
passage which is eloquent in praise in spite of the depreciatory 
able aside which it contains : i 
iting ‘The will of the males’ (always the males !) ‘ was to go on perform- 
sons ing their accustomed duties industriously, steadily, faithfully, each 
e to labouring to the utmost, and if needs be to the death, as too often 
the’ indeed was the case, in the grooving “state of life to which it had 
find “pleased God to call him.”’ 
soht~ But of what avail is this kind of praise, well deserved though 
diffi- it be, if it is only written as a kind of palliative, or justificatory 
olor explanation in the midst of whole pages of depreciation, com- 7 
o all posed for the express purpose of contrasting what Mr. King- i 
nted lake thinks humdrum excellence, with the brilliant deeds of 
well his central figure? Does he think he glorifies Miss Nightingale 
We by casting under her feet the shattered reputation of the whole 
that medical staff of the army? Miss Nightingale rose to the 
rius,” height of a situation which would have overpowered a narrower 
ady’s nature; but she came armed, when difficulty had already 
‘lish- \y arisen, with powers specially given to surmount that difficulty. 
the She had at her back the whole power of the Minister of the 
nent. day. She was supported by the will of the nation; she had | 
Ree money and material without stint ; she had the newspaper press 
moxie behind her.. She had Mr. MacDonald with the ‘ Times’ fund 
427 in his hand to obey her lightest requisition, and she had the 
ungrudging support of those despised ‘ males’ on whose necks ; 
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Mr. Kinglake wants to place her throne. Does it make her 
success greater to pull down to the dust those who, not having 
her advantages, had not the opportunity to attempt the task she 
achieved ? 

We now come to the two points on which we propose 
seriously to challenge Mr. Kinglake’s accuracy. The present 
volume contains an account of the sufferings which overtook 
the army in the winter of 1854 and the early spring of the 
following year. The story has been told in former volumes of 
the landing, the battle of the Alma, the flank march which 
placed the Allied Armies on the south side of Sebastopol, on 
the Chersonese heights, the battle of Inkerman, and the open- 
ing of the siege batteries in October. Up to that time all 
had gone well. The Allies had not marched straight into 
Sebastopol, as the people at home, both French and English, 
confidently believed they would do; but they had encountered 
the Russians on several occasions, and always with success, 
The victory of Inkerman had added to their confidence, and 
they fought with the prestige of victory on their side. The 
weather had been favourable, supplies were abundant. If 
large numbers of men had been killed in the great encounters, 
and ‘a still larger number in the trenches, and by the terrible 
cholera which followed them from Bulgaria, leaders and men 
alike believed that when once the siege batteries were in 
position, an immediate assault, followed by certain victory, 
would put an end to the campaign, and send them home 
triumphant before the setting in of winter. Suddenly this 
bright prospect became clouded, the batteries failed to make a 
practicable breach, and the memorable hurricane of November 
14 broke up the weather. On the morning after the storm the 
troops found themselves cold, destitute, and hungry, face to 
face with the certainty of having to pass the winter on the 
steppe. This contingency had not been sufficiently provided 
for. The unfortunate soldiers passed through a time cf ever- 
increasing misery. Simple privation increased till it reached the 
point of famine; suffering from cold was aggravated by want of 
clothing, till the soldiers died, frozen in the trenches, by scores. 
The only thing which did not fail was the noble spirit of the 
officers and men. 

When tidings of this breakdown reached England, the 
public mind was exasperated to a pitch of intensity which 
can hardly be realised by those who did not actually witness 
it: inquiries were set on foot both in and out of Parliament 
as to its cause; stores were forwarded with ever-increasing 
profusion,. The Government was turned out, though it shortly 
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returned to power with a new chief and a new War Minister. 
Bitter accusations were directed against everyone who could 
be supposed to be even remotely responsible for the conduct 
of the war. The ‘system’ under which the army was admi- 
nistered was attacked ; but a system is too impersonal to satisfy 
popular fury; the people wanted victims, men on whom they 
could vent their anger, and whose sufferings and punishment 
they could see. 


After the lapse of six-and-twenty years, we can apportion 
praise and blame with something like due discretion, and with 
some degree of that passionless calm which characterises 


justice. But then Englishmen could see nothing but this: 


that they had a noble army literally rotting to death. Un- 
told stores of necessaries, and even comforts, were lying on 
board ship, or on the wharves at Balaclava, and all the power 
of official organisation at home, and army organisation at the 
seat of war, could not lift clothing, food, and comforts over 
the eight miles of impassable quagmire which lay between 
them and the dying army. ‘The fact was as patent then as it 
isnow. ‘Transport failed, and for want of transport the com- 
missariat failed. Whose duty was it to feed the men? Why 
did the commissariat not bring up supplies? was there any 
stint at home? The only answer was that supplies were 
abundant, but there was no road from Balaclava to the camp 
by which they could be distributed. Whose duty was it to 
make the road? To this question there were many replies. 
Some said the fault lay with the Quartermaster-General, whose 
department was charged with that duty. Some asserted that 
the head of the commissariat ought to have invented means, if 
none existed, to get up his supplies. Some said the Home 
Government ought to have foreseen the necessity. Some, 
that the Commander-in-Chief was in fault, whose paramount 
duty it was to consider fighting and siege work altogether 
secondary to feeding the army. Those who held that opinion 
declared that no failure on the part of others could excuse the 
Commander-in-Chief. It was argued that the first duty of a 
general was to keep his men alive—to keep them alive he must 
feed them, and therefore, if they died from want, no default 
on the part of others could shield him from the reproach of 
incapacity. 

Mr. Kinglake’s plea of non-responsibility on the part. of 
Lord Raglan, is contained in the volume before us. The calm 
judgment of succeeding years has given a verdict differing 
indeed from his, but by no means unfavourable to the gallant 
man who commanded our army. It is now felt that Lord 
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Raglan was a man admirable in many points, estimable in 
all relations of life, brave, honest, true to his friends, a noble 
English gentleman; but no genius. He did not perform a 
task which was beyond his strength; but he did his best. A 
born soldier might—nay, would—have foreseen the necessity 
of providing for the winter; and refused to turn to the right 
hand or to the left till he had secured his communications with 
his base. No one doubts now that if we had possessed a Von 
Moltke at home, the road would have been made. No one 
doubts that if a Wellington had been in the Crimea, having, 
as Lord Raglan had, full power, even to the power of with- 
drawing his army as the last resort, he would have so used 
that power as to insist that a portion of his force should be 
released from other duty till his road was made. If Lord 
Raglan had done this, there would have been no such misery 
as that which afterwards visited his army. He had ample 
supplies. He would have been in possession of the means of 
getting them up. Even in a military point of view he would 
have been stronger, for he weuld have economised the priceless 
lives which were squandered in that terrible December. But 
he had not that commanding genius; he relied on others who 
prophesied immediate success which would set him free. He 
allowed an undue amount of work, in proportion to his num. 
bers and that of the French, to be imposed upon his army. 
He thereby deprived himself of the power to make a road 
when the making of a road meant the lives of half his men and 
the health of the rest. Having once lost the chance, it never 
again came to him; after November 14, 1854, he never again 
had the power of doing what in his first days on the Chersonese 
he might have done. He was obliged to acquiesce in the 
misery which he had not had the genius to avert. Mr. King- 
lake in the volume before us, writing of the fall of the Duke of 
Newcastle from power, uses a sentence which not inaptly sums 
up the popular judgment on Lord Raglan: ‘ In work so mo- 
‘mentous as the due supply of our army, he must not only 
‘ act irreproachably, but also contrive not to fail.’ Once grant 
that the want of a road was not his fault, and Lord Raglan’s 
defence is easy*—nay, he hardly requires defence, for on no 
other point can he be seriously attacked. He did all that 
could then be done for his army when the dark days came. 
He managed our difficult relations with the French better 
than any other man; and he was considered as at least the 
equal in the field of any English general. But Mr. Kinglake 
is so bent on proving that Lord Raglan was entirely blameless, 
that he commits -himself to two assertions, both of which he 
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maintains with great vehemence, but which certainly appear 
to contradict each other. The first is that, whatever was 
done, Lord Raglan, as the chief and master spirit of the 
army, was the doer of it; secondly, that for whatever was left 
undone he was not responsible. 

In order to maintain his second proposition, Mr. Kinglake 
commits what seems to us reckless injustice. When argument 
fails, he employs scorn and invective. He treats any expres- 
sion of blame to Lord Raglan as evidence of positive crimi- 
nality. He denounces demands for information on the part 
of those whose positive duty it was to make such demands, as 
the mere device of cowardice wishing to screen its own short- 
comings. The Duke of Newcastle, War Minister under Lord 
Aberdeen, is a special object of Mr. Kinglake’s attack. But 
strong as is Mr. Kinglake’s disapproval of the Duke of New- 
castle, his vehemence against the Duke is as nothing compared 
with his onslaught against Lord Panmure, who, under Lord 
Palmerston’s administration, succeeded the Duke as Secre- 
tary of State for War. He holds up for public condemnation - 
not only Lord Panmure’s official acts, but even his manners, 
his person, and his speech. He calls him ‘a churl,’ and ac- 
cuses him (quite unjustly, as those aver who knew him 
best) of habitual cursing. The most civil thing he can find 
to say about him is, that he was more of a rhinoceros than a 
tiger. 

Mr. Kinglake is evidently conscious that even if the want 
of support accorded by the Home Government to Lord Raglan 
were fully proved, it would not account for the state of the 
army. It would be no answer to one who inquired why the 
Commander-in-Chief did not take measures for the relief of all 
the misery, to say that he experienced want of sympathy from 
home. That would show that he suffered one particular form 
of annoyance from which the rank and file were exempt, but 
it would not show why they were allowed to starve. If in- 
deed it could be shown that supplies were demanded in vain; 
that precautions beyond his power to originate were neglected ; 
that measures proposed by him were set aside, or that assist- 
ance without which he was powerless to act was withheld ; 
then indeed responsibility would be shifted from his shoulders, 
But nothing of that kind was even alleged. 

Feeling this, Mr. Kinglake turned to the examination of our 
system of army administration. Here he found, as many 
others have found, much to censure and little to approve. 
If Mr. Kinglake had pointed out defects in our army system 
as:they existed five-and-twenty years ago, and had given usan 
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intelligent account of the manner in which they impeded the 
public service ; if, in describing this system, he had exercised 
due care, had taken the precaution of understanding the sub- 
ject, and had given in temperate language the difficulties which 
beset those who had to administer our War Department under 
the unusual stress of a great war, he might have drawn an 
effective picture. But he has not done this. We say, with 
all respect for Mr. Kinglake, that he has not taken the pains 
to master his subject. He falls into mistakes from which he 
might have been saved by five minutes’ conversation with any 
clerk in the War Office. He ventures on misstatements of 
facts (of course unintentional), and founds an elaborate argu- 
ment uponthem. ‘To use a vulgar phrase, he has discovered a 
mare’s nest. 

The name which he gives to this discovery is, ‘the inter- 
‘ ference of the “ personal sovereign ” in war administration.’ 
This is the key-note of the volume. To this he traces all our 
winter disasters of 1854; to it he attributes our want of a 
proper War Department, and, following it from the general 
argument to the particular instance, he attributes to it the 
absence of a road from Balaclava to the front, and the con- 
sequent sufferings of our troops. It would be far easier, and 
far more agreeable, to dwell upon those parts of Mr. Kinglake’s 
book which merit praise, than to unravel step by step the falla- 
cies of an intricate argument. Butanyone entering upon a 
critical examination of Mr. Kinglake’s volume is compelled, 
however unwillingly, to express and justify his dissent from a 
very large portion of it. 

Mr. Kinglake tells us that the instrument by which the 
English sovereigns kept a personal grasp on the army was 
called the ‘ Horse Guards,’ an institution which he proceeds to 
describe in the following terms :— 


‘The “ Horse Guards” served as an office in which the “ personal 
King” transacted his army business, and was scarcely in any sense a 
department of the State, having in it not even one member of the 
responsible government, and owning simply the King, the “ personal 
“King ” as its master, with, by way of vice-master, a general or field- 
marshal who, in plainly confessed derogation of the constitutional 
principle applied as a rule to state counsels, was allowed to advise the 
King behind the backs of his ministers, and from the King—the 
actual personal King—had always to take his orders.’ 


After insisting that this was an un-English and dangerous 
plan, he continues :— 


‘ As though for a civil war already begun, the field-marshal or general 
commanding-in-chief was supported by a well-chosen staff, with an 
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organisation which he always maintained upon the footing of a head- 
quarters’ camp, having under him his adjutant-general, his quartermaster- 
general, his military secretary, his host of efficient though subordinate 
officers, his aides-de-camp personally attending him, his cavalry orderlies 
waiting to fly off at a word with despatches ; and, whether importing a 
vow to “have it out with the damnable Parliamentarians,” or for some 
other less warlike purpose concealed from inquiring civilians, there sat 
all day in alcoves, open only on the side of the street, two ponderous 
troopers on horseback, riding each about twenty-two stone, who 
eternally, steadily, cheerfully looked across the gay road at Whitehall 
towards the site of the historic scaffold.’ 

This allusion to the mounted sentries at the Horse Guards 
has cost us a great deal of anxious reflection. It seems in- 
tended for a joke: yet we are afraid to laugh at it lest we 
should be guilty of treating with unbecoming levity a real 
danger to the Constitution. The waiter in the ‘ Antijacobin’ 
startles us with the announcement that he is ‘no waiter, but 
‘a Knight Templar.’ Perhaps the presence of sentries at 
Whitehall may be something quite different from what we have 
always considered it. We thought them a harmless exhibi- 
tion of military parade; but it seems that we must regard them 
as an insidious device of the ‘ personal sovereign’ against our 
liberties. 

We are told (p. 22): ‘ The “ personal king” (in late times) 
‘having never been suffered to handle a complete war de- 
‘partment himself, was yet always unhappily strong enough 
‘ to prevent the genuine “ state king” from having one in his 
‘stead.’ Again (p. 68), we find allusion to ‘the quite legal, 
‘ quite grotesque doctrine, that our army, like the perquisite 
‘ of a cook, was a thing coarsely owned by the “ personal” as 
‘distinguished from the genuine “ state” sovereign.’ Again 
(p. 77): * The army had been, altogether in theory and largely 
‘in practice, a Royal appendage belonging to the “ personal 
‘« King.” And again (p. 90): ‘ The expedient of dividing 
‘the control of our army between the sovereign and the 
‘sovereign’s Government continued ’ till our own times. 

Mr. Kinglake goes so far as to say (p. 25): ‘The Horse 
‘Guards in peace time kept all our institutions, including 
‘ what men call our “ Government,” at the mercy of force, at 
‘the mercy of royal whim, at the mercy of royal treason ;’ 
and he declares that the artillery was the only branch of the 
army which was not a menace to liberty, because the clerk of 
the ordnance was a member of the Government. Even that 
safeguard was insufficient, for ‘a king who was a traitor at. 
‘heart, and intended to undertake civil war . . .. would, per- 
‘haps, send a company, or a corporal’s guard, to drive in or. 
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‘capture the outpost which the “ Government” kept at the 
* ordnance.’ 

The argument amounts to this: The Horse Guards is com- 
manded by the King in person, and, in consequence of royal 
aggression long and unwisely left unchecked, it is unconstitu- 
tionally removed from the control of Parliament. This control 
of the sovereign over the troops is of so dangerous a nature 
theoretically, and so destructive of good organisation in practice, 
that owing to it our army broke down in the Crimea. ‘ The 
‘ simple truth is,’ says Mr. Kinglake, ‘that the Monarchical 
‘ part of our system had so cumbered the action of England, 
‘as to prevent her from wearing the harness required by 
* modern war.’ 

These quotations might be indefinitely multiplied. The 
antithetical juxtaposition of ‘ personal King ’ and < state 
‘King,’ both accentuated by inverted commas, becomes one of 
those catch-words of which Mr. Kinglake makes such mer- 
ciless use.* The passages we have selected illustrate the three 
points upon which Mr. Kinglake insists; viz. the reality of the 
personal power of the Crown; the danger to liberty which thence 
arises ; the confusion which paralysed our war administration 
in consequence of the interference of the personal sovereign. 

Now we venture to say, in direct opposition to Mr. King- 
lake, that none of these positions are tenable. The Crown has 
never—we speak of course of modern days—interfered with the 
army except by the constitutional means, that is, acting through 
and by its responsible advisers. Mr. Kinglake asserts that 
the Constitution unwisely left to the Crown a power which is 
dangerous to the Constitution, and that this power was exer- 
cised by the Crown in a manner to cause danger. This we 
entirely deny. The Crown had no such power, and con- 
sequently there was no such danger. 

Authorities, from constitutional history and ancient usage, 
ean be referred to in profusion to prove what we say. If Mr. 
Kinglake had turned to so easily accessible a text-book as 
Clode’s ‘ Military Forces of the Crown,’ he would have found 
two chapters which should have kept him right. If he were 





* Within the first hundred pages the reader finds it repeated on 
pp. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 bis, 30 bis, 55, 57, 67, 68, 73, 
76, 77'bis, 78, 79, 83, 85, 86, 87 three times, 90 bis, 91, 92. Those 
who will examine these pages will see how completely Mr. Kinglake 
elects to rest his whole argument on the antagonism between the 
‘ personal’ and ‘ state’ King. 

+ Chap. xxv: On the Office of Secretary of State; chap. xxvi. On 
the Office of Commander-in-Chief. 
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minded to search a little further, Lord Palmerston’s elaborate 
paper, ‘ Upon the Office of Secretary at War with reference 
‘to the General Commanding-in-Chief, though it upsets his 
theory, would have set his mind thoroughly at rest. He 
would also find a mine of information in Sir James Graham’s 
Select Committee of 1860, on ‘ Military Organisation.’ This 
Committee went at large into’the question of the relative 
positions of the Secretary of State and the Commander-in-Chief. 
The report of their investigations, and the evidence on which 
it was framed, no less than Lord Palmerston’s minute, are so 
clear that Mr. Kinglake’s theory cannot stand for a moment 
against them. Mr. Clode’s book is so easily accessible that 
we will not make any citation from it. Nor will we borrow 
more than half a dozen lines from Lord Palmerston: but 
these lines are such as to settle the question. Lord Palmer- 
ston, after stating that he has examined with great care the 
records of the War Office from the earliest times, says that 
‘from that time (i.e. the time of Charles II., 1688) downwards, 
‘there is no instance of any warrant or order, signed by 
‘the King, being countersigned by any military officer, but 
‘always by the Secretary at War, a Secretary of State, or 
‘ the Lords of the Treasury.’ 

What, then, becomes of the Horse Guards chief, who is 
‘allowed to advise the King behind the backs of his Minis- 
‘ters’? The King has, at all times of our history since 
Charles II., acted through his ministers alone, and not through 
his ‘ Horse Guards.’ But perhaps Mr. Kinglake might urge 
that Lord Palmerston’s minute is out of date, and that 
between 1811—the date of Lord Palmerston’s State paper— 
and 1870 irregularities crept in. He, indeed, expressly says 
that Mr. Cardwell’s Act of 1870 materially changed the 
position of affairs, and— 

‘. . . down to even a period so late as the year 1872, the part of our 
constitutional polity which applies to this delicate subject, was only 
forming, not formed. 

‘The Act of Parliament,’ he adds in a note, ‘bearing on a part of 
this subject passed in 1870, but the Orders in Council required were 
some of them of later date, and the change was hardly complete till 
1872. 

Anyone reading this passage would imagine that .some 
change in the relations between the Crown and the Parlia- 
ment as regards the control of the army, some curtailment 
of the power of the personal sovereign, was embodied in 
the Act of 1870 and the Orders in Council here mentioned.. 
But such is not the fact. No one will contend that the abo- 
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lition of purchase in the army, which is the main provision 
of the Act of 1870, touched the point whether the Crown 
could act without the responsible advisers of the Crown. 
As for the Orders, they are three in number, and as nearly as 
possible identical in terms. 

The first was ‘ for defining the duties of the Field-Marshal 
‘commanding the forces, under the letter of service issued 
* to him, by her Majesty’s direction, by the Secretary of State 
© for War.’ 

The second provides ‘that one of her Majesty’s Principal 
‘ Secretaries of State may from time to time appoint, and at 
‘his pleasure remove, an officer to be styled the Surveyor- 
‘ General of the Ordnance.’ 

The third is a similar request ‘for the appointment, by a 
* Secretary of State, and removal at his pleasure, of an officer 
‘ to be styled the Financial Secretary of the War Office.’ Here 
then is no new thing such as Mr. Kinglake would have us 
believe. The first of the Orders in Council merely defined.a 
previous relation between the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Secretary of State, without altering its character; and the two 
others created subordinate offices holding under and at the 
pleasure of the Secretary of State. 

The Letter of service referred to in the first order was 
signed fourteen years before, in 1856, and still remained in 
force: by it the Commander-in-Chief, as all his predecessors 
before him, had been bound to act under the Secretary of 
State. Lord Panmure told Sir James Graham’s Committee 
on Military Organisation,* ‘If there were anything in the 
‘conduct of the Commander-in-Chief which required the 
‘ interference of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of State 
* has not only the right, but it is his bounden duty to interfere ;’ 
and again, ‘The Secretary for War, and through him the 
* Executive Government, is responsible for all the acts of the 
* Commander-in-Chief.’ 

Lord Hardingeft told the Civil Administration Committee 
of 1837, that when Sir Herbert Taylor, Military Secretary to 
the Duke of York, was returned to Parliament for Windsor, 
Lord Liverpool or Lord Castlereagh sent to him to beg him 
not to interfere in the discussion of army estimates, that ‘ by 
‘ ancient custom and usage that duty had been delegated to 
‘the Setretary at War, who, aided by the Judge Advocate 
‘ General’ in the House of Commons, was the mouthpiece of 





' * Report, p. ix.; also questions 445 and following. 
¢ Clode, ‘ Military Forces of the Crown,’ vol. ii. p, 343. 
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‘the Government to sustain any attacks that might be made 
‘ upon the Commander-in-Chief or his office.’ Earl Grey, too, 
told the Army Organisation Committee * that the Duke of 
Wellington, when ‘Commander-in-Chief, over and over again 
held this language to me, ‘I think wach a thing should be 
‘done. The Government must decide. The Government 
‘are responsible. They must signify to me her Majesty’s 
‘pleasure. Whatever they order shall be done.’ 

These are modern instances; we will add one of older date, 
to show that the tradition is uniform and complete. In 1740 the 
Duke of Argyll, notwithstanding great military services, had 
been dismissed, from political reasons. He raised a debate 
upon the condition of the ar my. It was suggested that the 
Duke’s observations reflected on the King. ~The Duke at 
once rejoined that ‘he imputed no part of the errors committed 
‘in the regulation of the army to his Majesty, but to the 
‘ministers whose duty it was to advise him, and whom the 
‘Jaw condemns to answer for the consequences of their coun- 
‘sels.’ These instances cover the whole ground, from the time 
of Charles II. to the Crimean War. 

The Commander-in-Chief holds his office by a Letter of 
service from the Secretary of State, to whom he is responsible. 
The Secretary of State holds his appointment by patent, which 
‘give and grant’ to the Secretary of State ‘the administration 
“and covernment of our army and land forces of every kind, 
‘, .. excepting always so far as relates to. . . the military 
‘command and discipline of our army. . . and . . . appoint- 
‘ments to and promotion in the same.’ 

Notwithstanding these reservations, the Commander-in-Chief 
invariably obtains { the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
with respect to commands-in-chief, and the giving away of 
regiments and promotions, previously to submitting them to 
her Majesty. First commissions are, as a matter ‘of course, 
countersigned by the Secretary of State. ‘In case of a 
‘difference, which has not yet occurred, the decision must 
‘rest with the Secretary of State, because in the constitutional 
‘form, the Secretary of State would advise her Majesty. to 
‘take his opinion, and not that of the Commander-in-Chief, 
‘and thus the matter must finally be decided by the responsible 
‘ minister.’ § 





* Qy. 5329. 

+ Parl. Hist. ii. 913. 
t+. Army Organisation, Duke of meat. s evidence. 
§ Do. Qq. 3889 et seq. 
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These authorities effectually dispose of all the nonsense, or 
worse, which Mr. Kinglake has written about the personal 
King ‘ having it out with the damnable Parliamentarians,’ and 
the Commander-in-Chief having to take his orders from ‘ the 
* King—the actual personal King —behind the backs of Mi- 
nisters. The alleged independence of ministerial control attri- 
buted to the Horse Guards does not exist. But that is not 
nearly all that can be said. If ever a reference to Lord Mac- 
aulay’s omniscient schoolboy be admissible, it is surely here. 
Every schoolboy knows that no soldier can be maintained 
in England whose pay is not voted by Parliament. From the 
Commander-in-Chief to the privates and drummer boys, all are 
numbered, the numbers of them annually submitted to Parlia- 
ment; the cost of their pay and maintenance estimated, sub- 
mitted, and voted, and a special Act of Parliament is annually 
passed to authorise keeping on foot the number agreed to. 
Not only can no soldier be recruited, drilled, or equipped 
without the express sanction of Parliament, but no ofticer, 
not even the King acting by himself (or through his Com- 
mander-in-Chief), ‘ could order a corporal’s guard to move from 
‘ London to Windsor without going to the Secretary at War 
‘ for authority."* The‘ personal sovereign,’ in Mr. Kinglake’s 
sense, is a purely imaginary personage. 

We were greatly puzzled at first to think how Mr. Kinglake 
could have constructed, and defended at great length and 
in perfect good faith, a theory so easily refuted. But on 
page 29 of this volume we find a letter transcribed by Mr. 
Kinglake from Lord Raglan’s papers, which explains the 
mystery. The whole theory is founded on a mistake—a 
mistake from which a single direct inquiry would have saved 
him. The letter of which we speak was one dated April 9, 
1854. 

‘It began by apprising him that the Queen had been graciously 
pleased to appoint him to command a detachment of the army to be 
employed upon a particular service, and then at once handed him over 
to his country’s Parliamentary sovereigns, by enjoining him to carry 
into effect such instructions as he might receive from (her) Majesty's 
ministers.’ 


‘ This change of masters, undergone by a general on being 
‘appointed to a command in the field, was pointed out to him 
‘by the chief at the Horse Guards in a document of time- 
‘honoured form, which men called the Letter of service.’ 





* Answer of the Duke of Wellington to a question put by the 
Army Commission of 1837. 
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(P. 29.) It was by a Letter of service in this form, as Mr. 
Kinglake tells us in a note, that Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
despatched upon particular service to the Peninsula in 1809 ; 
and in 1815 the same commander, then Duke of Wellington, 
was placed under the orders of ‘her Majesty’s Ministers,’ with 
a view to the war in Flanders. Lord Raglan’s Letter of 
service, he says, was dated April 9, 1854, ‘and with the sub- 
‘stitution of Queen for King, and “her” for “his,” was 
‘exactly in the same form’ as that addressed to the Duke of 
Wellington. 

From this letter he has elaborated the theory which animates 
his volume. He accounts for the change of masters, as he 
calls it, and the transfer of a general from the immediate 
control of the King to that of the King’s ministers, as follows :— 


‘Our people calmly endured this anomalous state of things’ (the 
royal power exercised over the army during peace), ‘ but no English 
sovereign has judged that the prerogative represented at the Horse 
Guards could be suffered to use its power freely in time of war, 
for all saw that the ministers (through whom means of fighting would 
have to be obtained from Parliament) must be the men held to account 
for the conduct of any military operations undertaken by the State, 
and that along with the burden there must be corresponding power. 
Accordingly . . . there was but one way in which the prerogative 
exerted at the Horse Guards could be—even partly—preserved, and 
that was by throwing it into abeyance so often as occasion required. 
... So upon the whole there resulted a compromise between the 
Crown and the ‘‘Government,” which was from time to time re- 
newed, and almost, one may say, continued as an accepted tradition.’ 


(p. 28.) 


The Sovereign in peace time may thus treat the army as a 
personal possession, because in peace time he could do no 
practical harm. But in war time it was a totally different 
thing. Then the Sovereign gave back the powers wielded by 
him during peace into the hands of his Ministry, who, acting 
on behalf of the people, could no longer allow him to use a 
weapon which had become dangerous. 

Unfortunately for this brilliant theory, it rests upon no 
ground whatever. The letter which is quoted so solemnly, 
and on which so much is made to depend, is not a ‘ Letter of 
‘service’ at all. We give in a note* the ‘ Letter of service ’ 





° ’ War Office, April 1, 1854, 

‘My Lord,—The Queen having been pleased to appoint your lordship 
to serve on a particular service with the local rank of general upon the 
staff of the army, with a military secretary, four paid aides-de-camp, 
VOL, CLIII. NO, CCCXIII. 8 
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which was actually sent to Lord Raglan. It is dated April 1, 
and is signed by the Secretary at War.* The letter quoted by 
Mr. Kinglake is a private letter from the Commander-in- 
Chief; it is dated eight days later. The real ‘ Letter of 
service’ comes not from the Commander-in-Chief, but from 
the Secretary of State for War. It makes no mention of 
obeying the orders of her Majesty’s Ministers, because the 
general appointed has never obeyed anyone else. The Letter 
from the Commander-in-Chief, quoted by Mr. Kinglake, might 
be lost in the post or twisted up into pipe-lights without any 
evil consequences. It is written according to the form set 
forth in Mr. Kinglake’s text, and is always sent, according to 
ancient precedent, but it is, in fact, nothing but a courteous 
intimation, on the part of the ‘ general officer commanding the 
‘ troops in Great Britain,’ to one hitherto under his direct 
orders, that he has been appointed to detached command. It 
is not, we believe, even copied into the Commander-in-Chief’s 
official letter book. The real ‘ Letter of service,’ on the 
other hand, signed by the Secretary of State, is, and always 
has been, the warrant on which the officer addressed depends 
for rank, pay, and authority. Without it no general could 
take up his command, or perform any military act. The 
Commander-in-Chief himself has one, signed by the Secretary 
of State (this alone would dispose of Mr. Kinglake’s theory), 
and so has every general exercising a foreign command. All 
that Mr. Kinglake says about ‘ the change of masters to which 
‘ a general became subjected, when accepting a command in 
‘ the field, is a figment of his own brain. The King’s sur- 
render of his command over the army in war time is equally 
imaginary. The power of the Crown is the same, no more 
and no less, in peace and in war. Mr. Kinglake’s idea (p. 
29), that ‘this contrivance (of letting the sovereign command 
‘ in peace time and resign during war) bore the true English 
‘ stamp, being visibly, overtly resultant from opposed volitions, 
and four extra unpaid aides-de-camp, I am commanded to acquaint your 
lordship that it is her Majesty’s pleasure that you do obey such order 
as you shall receive from her Majesty, the General Commanding-in- 
Chief, or any other your superior officer. 
‘T have, &c. 
(Signed) ‘ Srpney Hersert. 

* Lieut.-General the Lord Raglan, G.C.B. &c.’ 

Lord Raglan had subsequently a commission from the Queen, ina 
form not always sent to a general, signed ‘ Palmerston.’ 

* The office of Secretary-at-War was abolished on June 9, 1854, 
and a Secretary of State for War created. 
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‘trying hard to endure coexistence,’ and so on, follows suit 
with the rest. 

Itis really difficult to say how large a portion of Mr. King- 
lake’s four chapters falls to the ground with the explanation of 
his unlucky mistake about the Letter of service. It is almost 
a pity that, on some day during the last six-and-twenty years, 
he did not pause on his way to the club, and ask one of the 
clerks at the War Office to show him the form of a ‘ Letter of 
‘ service.’ 

To show that we do no injustice to Mr. Kinglake in be- 
lieving this mistake about the Letter of service to be the sole 
authority on which he rests his theory of the duality and 
antagonism of the ‘ personal’ and ‘ state’ sovereign, we may 
mention, that although he asserts as a fact that such antagonism 
exists, he offers no evidence whatever to support his assertion. 
He is content to take it as proved by the letter which he has 
mistaken for the formal Letter of service. But since the real 
Letter of service is signed by the responsible minister of the 
day, the evidence on which Mr. Kinglake relies proves just 
the opposite of what he declares. It proves conclusively that, 
in peace time as well as in war time, the King exercises exactly 
the same kind of authority, and in exactly the same degree. 
In both the army is commanded in the name of the sovereign, 
by the advice of the minister. If a bad or corrupt appoint- 
ment were made, it would show, not that the King was vio- 
lently straining his prerogative, but that he had an incompetent 
or pliant minister. And this is nothing new. At the time of 
the Crimean War, and for nearly two hundred years before it, 
the power of the minister was just as absolute as it is now. All 
communications, except as to discipline and finance, were ad- 
dressed then to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, as 
they now are to the Secretary of State for War; and lest it 
should be supposed that the two reserved subjects constituted 
a departure from the rule, we must remember that ‘ Discipline ’ 
has always been carried on under an Act passed every year 
by Parliament, viz. the Annual Mutiny Act, ard Finance is 
directly under the control of the Treasury. There was there- 
fore no room for the personal King at all, except so far as 
this: that being one of the three estates of the realm charged 
with administering the army, and being the one of the three 
in whose name all acts were done, the connexion between the 
King and the army was more prominently before men’s eyes 
than that between the army and Parliament. The responsible 
minister had a direct power over the regiments in England 
im peace time as well asin war. He actually exercised that 
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(3 
qe power, for instance, when a general election took place in a 
Ay | garrison town. It was the Secretary of State who gave a wa 
ia direct order to the officer commanding the regiment to confine rey 
iy the troops to barracks. ow 
: The power of the Crown was not greater because his name cot 
was prominently put forward in army matters. Personal ga 
loyalty to the sovereign no doubt comes in, and operates with au 
admirable effect. Many a man has willingly died, and more, no gri 
doubt, will die, for Queen Victoria, who would not be very col 
anxious to die for her ministers. But is that a danger to the ge' 
State ? is it not rather a safeguard? The power of the Crown of 
is so hedged in that the personal attachment which is lavished tiv 
on the occupant of the throne does not increase his authority, : 
though it may add to his popularity. The English Constitution M 
is full of anomalies—compromises, for the most part, between ow! 
various estates of the realm which have been at some time or hay 
other in collision. Theoretically, these compromises look awk- Hi 
ward, and it is easy for a rhetorician to make them appear an 
absurd. But in practice they work well, for they all proceed ne 
on the assumption that a constitutional king, ruling over a free his 
people, will respect their rights, and be treated in return as if we 
he possessed a certain modicum of common-sense. No doubt, Ki 
if all the estates of the realm were to push their rights to vic 
the uttermost, they might bring the State machine to a stand- agi 
still, It did not need Mr. Kinglake’s History to prove that str 
‘dangers would ensue if every constitutional fiction were pushed | 
‘to its logical consequence. We hear of the King’s highway me 
and the King’s taxes, but no one supposes that the King spends dit 
the highway rates, or stands between the Treasury and the at 
taxpayer. sys 
It is really difficult to restrain a feeling of impatience at reg 
Mr. Kinglake’s credulity, when we find him labouring with bat 
all the artifices of rhetoric, alternately indignant, sarcastic, qu 
and pathetic, to work up our feelings against this purely by 
mythical ‘ personal sovereign.’ It reminds us of the story fee 
which is told of a spectator, who, seated in the gallery of the en 
House of Commons, heard the members cry ‘ Divide, divide.’ art 
He learned, in ‘answer to his indignant inquiry, that they ‘st 
were clamouring each for his share of the taxes, which were ‘si 
periodically brought in a bag into the lobby. It was evidently ‘th 
true, for he heard them cry ‘ divide,’ and saw them troop into ‘ol 
the lobby to share the spoil. And in like manner Mr. Kinglake, ‘a 
with the Commander-in-Chief’s letter to Lord Raglan in his * fe 
hand, has no room for doubt that the General was handed ‘p 
over from the personal king to the responsible minister. 
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The disjointed state in which the Crimean War found our 
war administration was caused by a state of things quite the 
reverse of royal interference. ‘The paralysis which affected 
our army resulted from the multiplication of checks and 
counter-checks devised to protect the public from extrava- 
gance. These were so powerful in controlling the military 
authorities that they had to be swept away, to the great 
grief of Constitutional pedants, before the military machine 
could be made to work at all. The royal warrant could not 
get a single musket out of store without the counter-signature 
of the Secretary at War. If any power, therefore, was obstruc- 
tive, it was not the power of the Crown. 

We now turn from Mr, Kinglake as a man with a Theory, to 
Mr. Kinglake as a man with a Mission. Here again we find 
ourselves unable to agree with him. Five-and-twenty years 
have elapsed since Lord Raglan was laid in an honoured grave. 
His countrymen would fain remember of him only his virtues 
and his success. Men think of his memory with the tender- 
ness due to one of England’s worthiest sons, and a word against 
his true and chivalrous nature would be resented as untrue as 
well as ungenerous by all Englishmen. But when Mr. 
Kinglake supports his eulogy of Lord Raglan by coarse and 
violent abuse of those who in the course of their duty dis- 
agreed with him, justice to other reputations compels remon- 
strance. 

The desire which animated successive statesmen to recom- 
mend themselves to the country by retrenchment in army expen- 
diture, whether the economy was wise and safe or not, left us 
at the outbreak of war without even the traditions of an army 
system. The Commissariat, instead of being conducted by a 
regular service, was almost entirely a regimental affair. Each 
battalion made its own arrangements through its regimental 
quartermaster, and scarcely a trace was left of the organisation 
by means of which the Duke of Wellington succeeded in 
feeding his army in the Peninsula. Mr. Kinglake says truly 
enough, that while making haste to effect that extensive dis- 
armament which was warranted by the return of peace in 1815, 
‘statesmen ought to have cherished and perfected the inexpen- 
‘sive machinery of a sound War Department, entrusting to it 
‘the management of such military business as might still be 
‘on foot, taking care to keep it practised and skilled in those 
‘administrative operations upon which troops depend for health, 
‘ for life, for movement, for discipline, for skill—in one word, for 
‘power.’ It is almost needless to add, that Mr. Kinglake, being 
as incapable of keeping the personal sovereign out of his pages, 
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as Mr. Dick was of keeping the head of Charles I. out of 
his memorial, accounts for the failure by his usual formula: 
‘ Because peace had returned, the Letters of service expired ; 
‘and then coming out of abeyance the old royal claim to have 
‘the personal command of the army regained its baneful force.’ 
But we have had our say about this, and, though the theory is 
so intertwined with Mr. Kinglake’s argument as almost to 
defy attempts at separation, we shall endeavour in our further 
remarks to leave it unnoticed. The new Secretary of State 
had to collect the scattered departments from Pall Mall, from 
the Tower, from the Horse Guards, and from whatever 
abiding place each office may have found for itself. If they 
‘were not yet under one roof, they were at least placed under 
-one control ; and the command was given to the Duke of New- 
castle, who showed great administrative talent in making the 
new machine work smoothly. The most difficult parts to 
build up in a hurry were the Transport and the Commissariat. 
An elaborate system of check and counter-check, invented 
originally to secure economy, effectually prevented anything 
like rapidity of action. It was difficult to get men all at once 
out of a groove in which they had become accustomed to move, 
and the chief difficulty of the first War Minister was not want 
of power, or even of willing hands and brains to aid him. It 
was that old traditions had to be destroyed. Officials who had 
been accustomed to write in the language of diplomatic request 
or remonstrance to officials across the street, had to be taught 
that they must, as Lord Macaulay says of Mahrattas and 
Mahomedans, ‘ forget their mutual feuds in common subjec- 
‘tion.’ The misfortune was that there was no time forteaching : 
the War Office had to learn its business in the midst of a great 
war. It was wonderful how well it worked as long as the 
fine weather lasted. But, when the weather broke, the road 
from Balaclava was in a few days made almost impassable, 
and before long hard work, hunger, scurvy, and cold almost 
destroyed the gallant army so lately victorious. Then came 
the furious reaction in public opinion. The Ministry at home 
and the staff abroad were both equally condemned. The Go- 
vernment defended both themselves and Lord Raglan as well 
and as long as they could: but the public anger was too 
much for them. Ministers, as well as the rest of the world, 
were deluged with accounts from the camp, from officers of all 
grades, from ‘ own correspondents,’ and even from adventurous 
travellers. Most of these were conceived in the language of 
complaint. But Lord Raglan committed one fatal error. He 
did not furnish the Minister at War with answers to the accu 
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sations levelled against his staff and himself, and, maintaining 
what Mr. Kinglake calls a‘ proud reserve,’ he left the Go- 
vernment at home really powerless to defend him. We are 
aware that Mr. Kinglake denies this. He says :—- 


‘Having before me the two folio volumes comprising Lord Raglan’s 

despatches and private letters to the Duke of Newcastle, I perceive 
them to be abounding—tichly, largely abounding—in that very infor- 
mation which Lord Panmure says “he cannot find.” It follows that, 
as stated above, Lord Panmure did not carefully read, did not master 
the papers in question.’ 
It is perhaps sufficient to observe upon this that having, as he 
says, in these two folio volumes, ample means of meeting the 
charge against Lord Raglan, he does not use them. If such 
letters were written, why does he not quote from them? 
Mr. Kinglake does not quote from them; he resorts instead to 
personal abuse. 

Lord Panmure, writing in the spring of 1855, when the 
troubles were nearly over, says in a private letter to Lord 
Raglan now before us :*-- 


‘Had the Government had from yourself one such despatch bag as 
that which you have now sent me, they would kave had more heart, 
as well as better ground, for maintaining the position of yourself and 
officers.’ 

Further on he says :— 


‘Let me point out to you wherein I conceive the whole difficulties 
of your case to lie. You must have long perceived that not only were 
you surrounded by a vigilant and inquisitive and not very friendly 
press, but a vast number of your own officers have been in the habit of 
openly criticising all that occurs in your camp in letters to their friends, 
which we hear daily quoted and hear daily read in Parliament. Your 
actions, nay, your motives have been attacked in the public prints, and 
your policy has been to despise those attacks, instead of giving to those 
who would have been too ready to use them in your defence the means 
of exhibiting their falsity or their perversion of tacts. I must say for the 
Duke of Newcastle, that he was left by your own unhappy reserve, or 
by your contempt of those whom you considered your slanderers, with- 
out a word to say against the well-concocted and highly-spiced accu- 





* Dated March 16, 1855. The letter was written immediately on 
receiving Lord Raglan’s answer to the despatch of February 12, 1895, 
from which Mr. Kinglake, in his attack on Lord Panmure, quotes at 
length. ‘The public despatch, which three days later followed this 
letter, is also copied by Mr. Kinglake. Being in possession of the 
private letters of Lord Raglan, he must have seen that we now print; 
but he does not notice the direct contradiction to his statement that 
Lord Panmure ‘ failed to read’ Lord Raglan’s letters. ‘1 searched the 
“records of the office,’ says Lord Panmure. 
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sations which were levelled at you. If he denied them, it was on no 
responsible authority : if he was silent, he increased the reproaches of 
both parties in the controversy. 

‘I had no desire to embark in this complicated and most unpleasant 
controversy, to which I foresaw that the despatch of January 6 must 
lead. I was induced to succeed Newcastle in hopes of being able to do 
some good. Not I alone, but every member of the Government was 
assailed with loud complaints against you and your staff. The stormy 
public feeling was in its fury, and my difficulty was to guide it—to 
control it was beyond my power. I searched the records of the office 
for explanations to enable me to meet the attacks for the absence of a 
road between your camp and Balaclava, and I could find none. I 
tried if I could discover in your despatches any mention of your visits 
to camp which were denied, though you may not know it, from very 
many quarters of it. I could find no mention of them. One such report 
as you have sent me from Dr. Hall would have allayed anxiety as to 
the sick, but it was not to be found. 

‘In justice to myself in undertaking my duties, nay, in justice to 
you, I resolved to embody the state of my feelings in a public despatch, 
and painful as was the process, it was done without any personal feel- 
ing against you, in order to elicit from you those explanations without 
which I could not carry on my duties.’ 

No Minister in his senses could write such a missive as this, 
if it had been open to the General to answer it by simply 
referring to former letters and despatches from himself—if 
Lord Raglan could have said,‘ You say that the Duke of 
* Newcastle was left by my reserve without a word to say in 
‘ my defence: read my letters of such a date, and you will find 
‘the information he required. You say you have “ searched 
‘ “ the records of the office” for explanations to enable you to 
* account for the absence of a road: read my despatch of . 
‘and you will find them. You say you were without informa- 
‘ tion as to the state of the sick such as that now given by Dr. 
‘ Hall: read my despatch of ——, and you will find it.’ Such 
a reply would have been conclusive. But Mr. Kinglake gives 
us no evidence (beyond the simple assertion quoted above) 
that such a reply was made or could have been made. An- 
other point will occur to the reader of the letter. Everyone 
must see in it evidence of a kindly heart, and a most friendly 
personal feeling towards Lord Raglan. 

No one, we think, can read the following sentence, in which 
Mr. Kinglake draws Lord Panmure’s character, without a 
feeling of regret. 

‘ Owing partly perhaps to a habit of meditating upon the attributes 
of his father, Fox Maule was mighty in his curses, not simply and 
gently accentuating thought with a “ damn ” like the shrewd, reflective 
Lord Melbourne, but arming himself with maledictions in an aggres- 
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sive spirit, as though he would somehow wreak his vengeance upon 
many @ hecatomb for the usage he had received in his youth. Rough- 
tongued and rough-mannered in the midst of courteous people, he was 
formidably equipped for attack; but his resources in the way of 
defence were even more efficacious, for nature had so thickly encased 
him as to make his mental skin quite impervious to the delicate needle- 
points with which a highly-bred gentlefolk is accustomed to correct 
its offenders. With all his roughness and violence it would seem he 
had no base malignity, and was more, after all, the rhinoceros than 
the tiger of Palmerston’s Cabinet.’ 

Surviving friends of Lord Panmure, and we claim ourselves 
to be of the number, may be allowed to contradict these charges. 
He did not habitually use foul language. If he was brusque 
in manner, he had the feelings and demeanour of a thorough 
gentleman. He was far from being ‘ thick-skinned,’ and he 
was very kindly of heart. The only word of truth in this 
calumnious paragraph is that he ‘had no base malignity.’ 

It is quite true that the relations between the Commander- 
in-Chief in the Crimea and the Government at home became 
in the latter days of Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry, and in the 
early days of that of Lord Palmerston, very much strained. 
They did not think Lord Raglan was acting with sufficient 
vigour ; they believed the blame to rest more on his staff than 
on himself; they would gladly have persuaded him to change 
some of those by whom he was surrounded. They may have 
been wrong: at any rate, not being the apologists of Lord 
Palmerston’s Ministry, we do not propose to attempt the proof 
that they were right. All we say is, that in the earlier part 
of his volume Mr. Kinglake took infinite pains to show that 
the military ought to be entirely subordinate to the civil 
power. Such being his opinion, is he consistent with himself 
when he holds up the responsible civil head of the army to 
public execration—a milder word will not convey the truth— 
for no other reason than that he presumed to call in question 
the judgment of the general? ‘Surely I may be permitted 
‘to question your judgment without calling in question your 
‘truth or your honour, both of which, be assured, are as 
‘precious in my eyes, and in those of your countrymen, as 
‘they can be in your own.’ So wrote Lord Panmure * in a 
despatch quoted by Mr. Kinglake. The latter sees in the 
words ‘ a virtual though ill-fashioned retractation of the cen- 
‘sure implied in the despatch of February 12.’ We confess 
we see no retractation, though the words are in keeping with 
the kindly tone of the private letter quoted above. 


“March 19, 1855. 
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A whole chapter in this volume is devoted to a description 
of what Mr. Kinglake calls ‘a plot’ on the part of the Govern- 
ment to force Lord Raglan to dismiss some of the staff by 
whom he was surrounded. If that be the right term for the 
deliberately formed and freely expressed opinion of the respon- 
sible Government of the country, it is true that such a plot 
existed. But he goes further; he hints in unmistakable terms 
that a ‘ power within the palace,’ which the reader has no 
difficulty in identifying with that which Mr. Roebuck once 
designated as ‘ a power behind the Throne greater than the 
‘ Throne itself, conspired with the Ministry to keep back from 
the Sovereign information she ought to have possessed, and to 
inflict in her Majesty’s name a censure on Lord Raglan which 
she had not been asked to approve. 

The Ministry are fair game, though even against them an 
historian, careful of his reputation, would take care to be very 
sure of his facts. But when the Crown is, not obscurely, 
assailed, we cannot but feel that a boundary line, ill defined 
perhaps, but quite recognised among loyal Englishmen, has 
been overpassed. We therefore proceed to examine the case 
with some care. Without fatiguing the reader with quotations, 
we will set forth Mr. Kinglake’s account of the circumstances 
which caused the Government to send the despatch of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1855—which, as he avers, was sent without the 
consent of the Queen—as nearly as possible in words col- 
lected from his own pages. It seems that down to the close 
of the year 1854, the relations between the War Minister 
and Lord Raglan were on a satisfactory footing. Then the 
state of the army, and the letters of the ‘ Times’ correspondent, 
so roused public indignation that the Ministry became alarmed 
for their own safety. The Duke of Newcastle ‘ began to have 
‘ the sensation of falling.’ ‘By blaming Lord Raglan, and 
* condemning, nay, roughly displacing, the chief officers of the 
‘ head-quarter staff, might he not disengage himself from the 
‘ cruel fate of a minister held answerable tor the sufferings of 
‘our army?’ ‘ Might he not bring about a blissful accord 
‘ between himself and the angry people, that—at least fer a 
‘ while—they might travel together on the same road with the 
‘ great journal cheering them forward?’ To do this, ‘to get 
‘ himself welcomed into the midst of the angry multitude,’ he 
must ‘ troop with the accusing throng, and himself become an 
‘ accuser.’ This is Mr. Kinglake’s case against the Duke of 
Newcastle. He asked for information which Lord Raglan 
had not given, and to do so is in Mr. Kinglake’s eyes a grave 
moral offence. The Duke of Newcastle here disappears from 
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the scene, for as soon as Parliament reassembled Mr. Roe- 
buck moved for the Sebastopol Committee, and the Govern- 
ment were defeated, and the Duke was omitted from the 
new Ministry. ‘ What cast a real shade on the memory of 
‘the Duke of Newcastle,’ says Mr. Kinglake, ‘is, not any 
‘administrative mismanagement of the graver sort, still less 
‘any slackening of energy, but his clutch, if so one may speak, 
‘at the generous, the thoughtful adviser, who, because also 
‘an accomplished administrator, as well as the commander of 
‘our army, had been able to do more than any other living 
‘man towards enlightening the Ministers’ path.’ 

The new Ministry had at its head Lord Palmerston, and the 
War Minister was Lord Panmure. ‘ Should the new Ministry 
‘trust their general, or rather, should they bow their heads 
‘to the newspapers, and shamelessly turn against him?’ They 
endeavoured to choose a middle course. ‘ They retained Lord 
‘Raglan in command, but then, also, they ignobly left him 
‘unshielded by any good word of theirs against his rampant 
‘accusers, and even themselves took part in hooting their 
‘absent general.’ Mr. Kinglake declares Lord Panmure 
to be more pointedly answerable for the despatches addressed 
to Lord Raglan than his ‘merely assenting colleagues;’ he 
accuses him of ‘ frivolous, reckless injustice, not unmixed with 
‘absolute rudeness,’ and says that he hastened to prove himself 
‘beyond measure submissive ’ to the ‘ Times.’ ‘ He received his 
‘marching orders submissively from the sheets of the ‘ Times,” 
‘ proceeded at once to obey them without giving other vent to 
‘his savageness than a comfortable oath and a growl.’ Here 
we have again the same imputation of habitual coarseness of 
language, and in addition the suggestion of a mean subserviency 
which would be incompatible with any man’s self-respect and 
would be disgraceful in a minister. The customs of society 
would prohibit such license of speech if the object of attack 
were living. Is it generous then to use it when the man 
against whom it is directed is dead? Not content with calling 
Lord Panmure ‘a churl,’ Mr. Kinglake commits, what we take 
leave to call the impropriety, of suggesting that the despatch 
which he wrote at the request and with the consent of all his 
colleagues was prompted by mental disease.* 

Mr. Kinglake evidently feels that after this insinuation the 
reader’s mind will be attuned to a proper consideration of the 
despatch written by Lord Panmure, in which he gave utterance 
to the complaint of himself and his colleagues.t Mr. Kinglake 





* Page 329.) { February 12, 1855. 
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gives the gist of the despatch: his readers will therefore have 
no difficulty in deciding whether it deserves to be so violently 
denounced. That which Mr. Kinglake calls ‘ censure ’ on Lord 
Raglan was, after all, only a reiteration of the complaint that he 
did not furnish the Government with necessary information. Of 
one thing we can assure Mr. Kinglake on the best authority. 
He is mistaken in saying that Lord Panmure was responsible 
for the despatch, and that his colleagues ‘merely assented.’ 
If the opinions recorded by Lord Palmerston, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Canning, Sir Charles Wood (now Lord Halifax), Lord 
Granville, Sir William Molesworth, and the Duke of Argyll, 
had been reproduced in the War Minister’s despatch, that 
document would have contained a heavier indictment against 
Lord Raglan than the one which actually reached the Crimea. 

That, however, with which we are now mainly concerned, is 
the charge, made in terms more indirect, but still unmistakable, 
that the despatch of February 12 was withheld from the 
cognisance of the Queen. The statement is contained in 
three pages which can hardly have escaped the notice of any 
reader of Mr. Kinglake; it begins on page 333 with the 
following words :—‘ At that time as now, there reigned in 
‘ England a Queen; and the sternest of those who uphold 
‘ constitutional principles will agree for once with the cour- 
‘ tiers, will concede that such a despatch as the one of which 
‘ we are speaking ought not to have left our shores without 
‘ having first been submitted for the royal approval.’ Mr. 
Kinglake goes on to say that in the preceding reign ‘a private 
* secretary of the experience and quality of Sir Herbert Taylor 
‘might have been expected to aid his royal master’ by ad- 
vising him to pause before acceding to the desire of the Cabinet 
to write to Lord Raglan in the terms of the despatch of 
February 12. 


‘ Did the storm out of doors sound so loud within the walls of the 
palace, that no new Sir Herbert was found to utter or write some such 
counsel? . . . It will be well for the monarchy if any explorer of 
desks, any searcher of journals and diaries, shall at least be able to 
show that some official neglect, or some oversight or mistake in the 
palace, intercepted the royal attention to what I have called the pith of 
this egregious despatch, and that therefore the act of concurring in 
Lord Panmure’s heedless words may happily prove to be one in which, 
though the State gravely erred, the Queen herself took no part.’ 


Those who know the relation in which the Prince Consort 
stood, in matters of official business, to the Sovereign, will 
have no hesitation in interpreting the meaning of this apologue 
of ‘Sir Herbert Taylor.’ Mr. Kinglake is surely a little hasty 
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in his imputations of blame to those whom death has removed 
from the possibility of reply. His words may cause pain to 
survivors, but hardly advance his case; for readers of the 
third volume of Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘ Life of the Prince 
‘Consort,’ who will take the trouble to compare the despatch of 
February 12 with the language of the Memorandum addressed 
by the Prince to the Duke of Newcastle * on Dec. 31, 1854, 
need no formal assertion that the Queen had grievously felt 
the sad condition of her troops, and that she actively con- 
curred in the language of Lord Panmure. 


‘The reports from Lord Raglan as to the condition of the army,’ 
writes Sir Theodore Martin,+ ‘were most meagre: his letters being 
silent as to the sufferings with accounts of which private letters, as 
well as newspapers, were teeming. From them it was impossible to 
learn what was wanted for the supplies and comfort of the troops, and 
the Government could therefore only act upon conjecture, and send 
out whatever they thought was likely to be required. Scarcely less 
meagre were the official returns, which were barren of the most 
essential information as to the numbers of the army available and not 
available for action, the provision made for their shelter, clothing, and 
food, the supply of horses and the means of transport.’ 


On the following page we read :— 
‘One of the first acts of Lord Panmure was to require Lord Raglan 
to furnish the information pointed to by the Prince. His language of 


February 12, 1855, is so nearly that of the Prince’s memorandum, 
that it may be presumed to have been before him when he wrote.’ 


A few pages later we find an autograph letter t written 
about this time by her Majesty to Lord Raglan. If we con- 
sider the terms of that letter, and the evidence, passim in 
the same volumes, of what the Prince Consort called ‘the 
‘Queen’s and my entire union in public matters, there can, 
we think, be no difficulty in deciding that Mr. Kinglake is 
not warranted in saying that anyone ‘intercepted the royal 
‘ attention’ to Lord Panmure’s despatch. 

As to the want of energy which, as Mr. Kinglake complains, 
was attributed by the Government to Lord Raglan, it does 
not appear that they held him personally to blame. Their 
view appears to have been rather that he did not get the 
amount of work which might have been obtained by a sterner 
treatment of his subordinates, especially the chiefs of the Com- 
missariat. 





* Life of the Prince Consort, iii. 177. 
+ Ibid. iii. 176. 
t Quoted, ibid. iii. 180. 
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Lord Raglan was at the time of the war an old man. It was 
not to be expected that he would be as active in the saddle as 
younger men. One of the complaints against him was that he 
did not, by his personal presence in the camps, inspirit his 
troops. Mr. Kinglake replies that he did visit them, but that 
he went attended only by a single aide-de-camp, and in private 
clothes. Mr. Kinglake attributes this to his constitutional 
disinclination for anything like ostentation. We have been 
told by a Staff Officer in one of the highest commands at 
head-quarters, that he forbade the Division Generals to allow 
their men to turn out or cheer him if they chanced to recog- 
nise him in his rides. It may be thought that for any purpose 
of putting heart into the men by personal enthusiasm for the 
general, Lord Raglan might as well have remained indoors as 
ride out under such conditions: but such a matter is one on 
which a general must be left to use his own discretion, and 
Lord Panmure cordially acknowledged that Lord Raglan did 
not personally neglect his men. A more important question 
is whether he was right in his treatment of the Commissariat. 

It is plain to those who attentively read Mr. Kinglake’s 
present volume, that Lord Raglan treated Mr. Filder, and 
the department which he administered, not as a part of the 
service of which he himself was the immediate and responsible 
head. He did not look upon the Commissariat as the most 
vital and important part of his own personal duty, but rather 
as an independent command, responsible doubtless to him as 
the general, but not to be immediately and personally governed 
from day to day and hour to hour by himself. 

Lord Albemarle, in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ gives an anecdote 
which forcibly illustrates the view taken by the Duke of 
Wellington of the Commissariat duties of a commander. 


‘My impression is,’ says Lord Albemarle in a letter now before us, 
‘that the conversation I allude to took place at Wellington’s table, 
within the lines of Torres Vedras (1810), one of the most important 
periods of the great Captain’s life. 

‘ At an early period of the Peninsular war a body of general officers 
were assembled round the dinner table of Lord Wellington. Military 
matters were discussed with much freedom. An officer present ven- 
tured to ask the ‘Commander-in-Chief, upon whom, in the event of 
anything happening to his Lordship, the command, in his opinion, 
ought to fall. No answer was given, and the unlucky General thought 
that, in modern parlance, he “had put his foot in it.” Later in the 
evening, Wellington delivered his verdict in favour of Beresford 
(afterwards Field-Marshal). An expression of surprise pervaded the 
countenances of the guests, as the reputation of that officer did not 
stand high among them as a “ strategist.” “TI see,”(said Wellington, 
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“what you mean by your looks. If it were a question of handling 
troops, some of you fellows might do as well, perhaps better than he; 
but what we now want is some one to feed our men, and I know of no 
one fitter for that purpose than Beresford.” ’ * 

This, if we may trust Mr. Kinglake, was hardly the view 
taken by Lord Raglan. Mr. Kinglake seems to think that 
ihe General’s attitude to the Commissariat was properly that of 
a courteous colleague to one on whose good offices he was de- 
pendent, and whose feelings he was consequently bound to 
conciliate. Take for a’single instance this sentence (p. 137) :— 

‘So early as October 24 Lord Raglan began his endeavours to obtain 

fresh vegetables for our troops in sufficient abundance; and, not con- 
tent with his pressing instructions on this subject to the Commissariat, 
he strove to find them the shipping with which to effect the importa- 
tions; whilst, moreover—encroaching a little on Mr. Filder’s depart- 
ment—he directed the commandant at Varna to send fresh vegetables 
by every vessel thence sailing.’ 
The Commander-in-Chief, whose primary duty it was to feed 
his men, ‘ encroaching a little’ on the province of his sub- 
ordinate, because he discharged so obvious a matter of 
business! No soldier could have written such a sentence. 
The wonder is that Mr. Kinglake, who for five-and-twenty 
years has been writing about soldiers, could do so. Again, 
on the next page (139), speaking of the issue of lime-juice 
to the troops :— 

‘The medical authorities did not know that they had this resource 
close at hand, or else did not at first see its value; for until Lord 
Raglan happily interposed—and by that time the scurvy (though not 
at first perfectly recognised) had already proved baneful to health and 
life—no steps were taken for issuing the juice to our soldiers as part 
of their daily rations. Lord Raglan’s interposition, he adds in a note, 
occurred in this way. Having called for a return of the various goods 
in store, he found, when he saw it, that a large provision of lime-juice 
was included among them.’ 

The order for issuing lime-juice was dated January 29, 1855. 
By that time the worst of the winter was over, and the 
troops had died by thousands of scurvy. Lord Raglan, it 
appears, had never so far ‘encroached upon his colleague’ 
as to call for a return till then, and the discovery was made, 
and the return called for, after the receipt in camp of a 
peremptory demand on the part of the Government at home 
for information.t A comparison of dates will show that the 








* Fifty Years of my Life, vol. ii. p. 231. 
+ Duke of Newcastle’s despatch, January 6, 1855, received in camp 
January 28, 
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despatch in which this demand for information was made is 
dated January 6, 1855, and was received in camp the day 
before the order for the issue of Jime-juice. 

With regard to that part of the despatch in which Minis- 
ters demanded detailed information respecting the Commis- 
sariat, Lord Raglan wrote :— 


‘ The supplies and means of transport being duties entrusted to the 
Commissary-General, I have communicated that part of your Grace’s 
despatch which relates to those important branches of the service to 
Mr. Filder, who has sent me the statement in reply, of which I have 
the honour to enclose a copy. I confess that I have considered the 
deficiencies to be far greater than he admits them to have been, but as 
he proposes to prove his accuracy by returns which he will submit 
for your Grace’s information, I may be in error.’ 


This despatch of Lord Raglan greatly disappointed the 
Cabinet. One of them, in a note which was concurred in and 
amplified by the rest, expressed astonishment that Lord Rag- 
lan’s method of dealing with a matter which was in fact 
personal to himself, should be a simple reference to the officer 
whose department was attacked, and transmission of his answer 
without other comment than that he, the General in command, 
had thought the matter stood differently. Does he not see, 
wrote another, that this mode of answer signs his own con- 
demnation? His answer, wrote a third, ‘ leaves the blame 
‘more entirely on himself. It was not the duty of and 
' ,it was the Commander-in-Chief’s duty to see that some- 
* body did it.’ 

Most of the diseases of the army arose from scurvy. Fresh 
bread during the winter would have saved hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of lives. Baking ovens were ordered from England, 
and Mr. Kinglake complains that they were not sent. But it 
appears that the materials were at hand all the time. When 
Sir John MeNeil and Colonel Tulloch went out to the Crimea 
as Commissioners, they found Russian ovens at Balaclava, and 
abundant materials for setting them up, which had lain there 
disregarded ever since the first occupation of the port. Sir 
John McNeil and his colleague arrived in the Crimea at the 
beginning of February. In their preliminary Report they 
write :— 








‘We are not aware of any reason why soft bread might not have 
been baked at any time for the sick, and also for the army. The 
French army has been regularly supplied with fresh bread, and the 
erection of a sufficient number of ovens was not an operation involving 
any considerable expense, or requiring much either of skill or of time, 
if it had been undertaken by the proper public departments. But 
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there appeared to be an indisposition to make the attempt. There 
were bakers enough in the regiments to have worked many more ovens 
than were required to supply the whole army, and if, these could not 
be spared from their military duties, there was no difficulty in pro- 
curing bakers from Constantinople. But it was understood that a 
floating bakery had been in preparation in England, and it was there- 
fore considered unnecessary to do anything here.’ 


But we will say no more. We are not writing a history of 
the war; still less are we making an attack upon Lord 
Raglan. What we have wished to show is this: that Mr. 
Kinglake is not justified in attributing the despatches sent to 
Lord Raglan to base cowardice, or to any intention on the 
part of Lord Panmure to sacrifice the General for the purpose 
of saving himself. It is difficult to see how any Minister 
could without dereliction of duty refrain from acting as Lord 
Panmure acted. By the Constitution of England he was 
responsible for the army to his Queen aid to his country. It 
was his duty to speak out. Cowardice would justly have been 
charged against him if under the circumstances he had kept 
silence, even though by speaking out he risked a wound to the 
feelings of a well-loved comrade. There is abundant evidence, 
in the correspondence between Lord Raglan and Lord Pan- 
mure, that good feeling continued between them up to the end 
of Lord Raglan’s life. They had formerly been colleagues ; 
they remained friends; and we believe that no man would 
have been more pained than Lord Raglan himself at the un- 
becoming acrimony with which Lord Panmure has been assailed. 
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N the autumn of 1879—a moment pregnant with important 
changes and events in public affairs—it became evident to 
any discerning politician that the questions arising out of the 
state of Ireland were those which would press most urgently 
on the Parliament and the Ministry of the future, and which 
would apply the severest test to the principles and the capacity 
of those who might ere long be called upon to discharge the 
duties of government. Yet, strangely enough, of this, the 
most important and difficult of all subjects to England as well 
as to Ireland, but little was said in the electoral campaign. 
Foreign policy, agricultural distress, extension of the fran- 
chise, and half a dozen other topics of the day, were placed 
in the front rank. If the subject of Ireland was mentioned at 
all, it was chiefly to repudiate on behalf of the Liberal party 
all connexion with the Irish Home Rulers; indeed, at Liver- 
pool it appeared that an injudicious attempt on the part of 
Lord Ramsay to hold out some encouragement to the advocates 
of Irish autonomy contributed in no slight degree to the loss 
of the election. We ourselves, in this Journal, never shared 
this apparent indifference to the Irish question, or this unwil- 
lingness to face it. We were perfectly convinced not only that 
it was in Ireland and the treatment of Ireland that the chief 
difficulties of the future lay, but that in comparison with this 
question all the other subjects to which a momentary import- 
ance had been given sank into comparative insignificance. The 
late Administration, which was then still in power, appeared 
to us to have utterly failed to apprehend the gravity of the 
situation ; and much of the evil which has since occurred may 
be traced to the weakness with which it was resisted in the first 
instance. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, is reported to have said on 
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March 31 that ‘there existed on the other side St. George’s 
‘Channel an absence of crimes and outrages and a sense of 
‘ satisfaction such as had never been known in the previous 
‘history of the country;’ and her Majesty was advised to 
declare in the speech from the throne, on the opening of 
the new Parliament, her reliance on the loyalty and good 
sense of her Irish subjects. Had these views been correct, they 
would have implied a singular tribute of approval and gratitude 
to the late Tory Government, which had brought about such 
flattering results; but no such tribute was deserved. It was 
false that Ireland was either peaceful or satisfied, loyal or 
rational: we held so then, we hold so still. The language of 
Mr. Parnell and his associates ought to have dissipated such 
delusions. But at that time the Irish question was presented 
to the notice of the British public chiefly in the form of an 
appeal for relief in a case of urgent destitution, caused by the 
failure of the crops in a remarkably bad season. The Duchess 
of Marlborough placed herself at the head of a benevolent fund, 
which she administered with real ability, and no doubt a large 
number of severe cases of distress were relieved by these 
charitable exertions. The destitution of the Irish people, how- 
ever, happily never sank in 1879 to anything like the point it 
reached in 1846 and 1847; the scarcity was limited in extent; 
in many counties it was not more felt than in England; but it 
was enormously exaggerated for the purposes of political agita- 
tion and social repudiation. The peasantry began to be deeply 
moved by a systematic agitation which addressed itself at 
once to their passions and their interests; and the attitude of 
the Irish National Party in the House of Commons (soon to be 
considerably reinforced at the approaching general election) 
left no doubt on our minds that we should shortly have to wit- 
ness another of those crises which have periodically affected 
the relations of Ireland and Great Britain for several cen- 
turies. Animated by this conviction, we published in January 
of last year an article on the state of Ireland, which stated 
in detail all we had to say on the subject from an Irish point 
of view. That article was written by an Irish gentleman, 
inferior to none in patriotic attachment to his native country, 
im accurate knowledge of her real wants, in enthusiastic sym- 
pathy with her prevailing form of religion, and in the desire to 
promote her welfare. If it be not too late, we would again 
ask our readers to look back to some of those eloquent and 
monitory pages. It is not our present intention to repeat any- 
thing that was said on that occasion. But it appears to us 
that we may contribute something to the discussion of these 
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all-important questions if we endeavour to show how they may 
be approached and considered from a Scottish or British point 
of view. We are in reality much more impartial judges of the 
matter than the Irish suppose. We are conscious of no pas- 
sion, no resentment, no ill-will in dealing with it; and in the 
common interest of the United Kingdom and the Queen’s 
authority we are as desirous as the warmest Irish patriot can 
be to promote the peace, welfare, and content of that island. 
Indeed, we must protest, at starting, against one of the 
most absurd and monstrous of the falsehoods and calumnies 
propagated amongst the people of Ireland by their treacherous 
guides, namely, the assertion that Great Britain, the British 
Parliament, the British nation are indifferent or hostile to the 
progress and welfare of Ireland. That radical untruth is the 
foundation of a thousand other misapprehensions and of bitter 
hatred. We reject it with scorn and indignation. What! 
shall we, whose forefathers have raised this island to the 
pinnacle of greatness, and who have in our own generation 
spread the name, and laws, and dominion of Britain over the 
furthest regions of the globe, calling into existence nations as 
free and as prosperous as ourselves—shall we grudge to the 
island nearest to our own coasts and inhabited by the people 
most nearly allied to ourselves, a full share of the blessings 
Providence has bestowed on this country ? God forbid. We 
know what we owe to the genius and energy of Ireland. It 
has given a Wellington to our armies, a Palmerston to our 
councils, a Wellesley and a Lawrence to India, a Burke and 
a Sheridan to the House of Commons, a crowd of intelligent 
contributors to our literature, a crowd of busy labourers to all 
the industries of the people. The mingled strength, spirit, 
and tenacity of this nation are due in no slight degree to the 
blended influence of the English, Irish, and Scottish characters, 
and certainly Ireland is not the least brilliant sister population. 
The Irish have shone more in this and other countries than at 
home. Not for the interest and welfare of Ireland alone do 
we desire her progress and prosperity, but for the sake of 
England also, for the United Kingdom. The lawless con- 
dition of the people of Ireland, the obstructive temper of her 
representatives, the fatal consequences of political agitation to 
all branches of trade and agriculture, are not only ruinous to 
Ireland, but shameful to ourselves. The time of Parliament 
is consumed in vain attempts to remedy grievances which are 
aggravated by those who complain of them; the principles of 
government and of public economy are strained and distorted 
to give relief to men who turn even food and physic to poison. 
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The Irish are fond of harping on ancient grievances, but, 
thank God! they have now to go some distance back to find 
them. They are carrying on an irreconcileable war with the 
phantoms of the past. We are not concerned to deny that 
there have been many events and many legislative measures in 
the relations of England and Ireland which this country must 
deeply regret. She has shown the sincerity of her contrition 
by vigorous efforts to redress those wrongs and to efface the 
memory of them. We affirm with absolute confidence that 
for the last half-century, from the date of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, it has been the earnest desire and the unceasing effort 
of every English statesman to promote the peace and pro- 
sperity of Ireland, to treat her with the utmost liberality and 
something more than justice, to extend the education of the 
people, to develope the natural resources of the country, to 
allay, if possible, the baneful fires of religious animosity and 
intolerance, and assimilate her to the other portions of the 
United Kingdom. It is an obvious truism that Ireland in a 
depressed and disaffected condition is a weak spot in the 
panoply of England; but that Ireland prosperous, populous, 
and contented, would add at least one-third to the strength of 
Britain. Probably at this moment she subtracts about an 
equal proportion of strength from it. England asks of Ireland 
no subjection, no surrender of her national character, which 
may remain as untouched by the Union as the national 
character of Scotland has done, no self-abasement, but, on the 
contrary, a frank alliance, to which are annexed all the privi- 
leges that belong to the greatest empire on the face of the 
earth. We will not say with what ingratitude these efforts 
have been repaid, with what a jaundiced eye every benefit 
conferred by England has been looked at and received. But 
we assert that the history of the last fifty years is an ample 
and complete vindication of the policy of England towards 
Ireland, and that to go back to earlier times in search of 
grievances and wrongs which have long ceased to exist, is a 
mere exercise of gratuitous malignity. Are the Irish to 
disclaim all connexion with this country because the articles 
of the Treaty of Limerick were not faithfully kept, or because 
the Irish Parliament which passed the Act of Union was signally 
corrupt? Corrupt it may have been, but that Act at least 
was a wise one. 

It must be admitted that if the balance of the account be- 
tween England and Ireland had been struck at the close of the 
last century, a large debt of justice, toleration, and commercial 
freedom was then due from this country to that; though it 
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cannot be forgotten that harsh and intolerant as the policy of 
England may have been to Jacobite and Catholic Ireland, no 
country ever made more rapid progress than Ireland from the 
savage state in which James II. left her in 1691 to the Ireland 
of 1782, when she rose to the most brilliant period of her social 
condition, and obtained from England the perilous gift of 
legislative independence. But if, on the contrary, the relations 
of the two portions of the United Kingdom be fairly measured 
by the transactions of the last fifty years and by their present 
condition, the balance of obligation has been thrown on the 
side of Ireland, and it will be shown that she is not the victim 
but the spoilt child of the Imperial Legislature. All distine- 
tions of religious inequality before the law have been swept 
away; if any vestiges of them remain, they are due not to 
England, but to the bigotry and intolerance of Irish sects, 
The principle of an Established Church has been abandoned, 
and every religious body in Ireland has been secured from all 
connexion with the State, with what success time will show. 
We do not conceal our opinion that it would have been far 
wiser to attach the several churches more closely to the State, 
by an equitable division and application of the property now 
diverted to far other and baser uses; and we shall ever regret 
that the surplus revenues of the Church were not partly de- 
voted to providing manses and glebes for the Catholic clergy. 
The great measure of 1868 was at least conceived in a spirit 
of liberality to Ireland, and involved some sacrifice of feeling 
and conviction on the part of this country, but we think it 
was hastily framed; that the details and provisions of it were 
ill-considered and in some respects unjust; and undoubtedly 
it contributed to shake the loyal attachment to the Union 
of the only party in Ireland who are really well affected to the 
British Crown. During the whole of this period Ireland has 
been more lightly taxed than Great Britain, some of our 
taxes not existing at all in that island, and others being 
levied at a lower rate. Large grants have been made year 
by year from the Imperial Treasury for the encouragement 
of Irish enterprises and improvements, not always of a re- 
munerative chatacter, which offer a striking contrast to the 
votes bestowed on our northern portion of Britain; * and in 





* In the years 1875-76 the sums granted to the Imperial Treasury 
for education, police, and poor relief were, to Scotland, with a popula- 
tion of 3,360,018, the sum of 484,809/.; to Ireland, with a popula- 
tion of 5,411,416, the sum of 1,768,555/. See an article in this 
Journal (vol. cxlii, p. 330) on the Financial Grievance of Ireland. 
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times of famine and distress enormous sums and stores of food 
have been lavished on Ireland, which were only ‘partially 
checked last winter, because the Irish leaders presented a rifle 
at us with one hand whilst they tendered the begging-box with 
the other. 

England contributes to Irish education, which has been 
established on a vast scale, and to the Irish police, besides the 
military forces required to preserve peace in the country. 
And as for ulterior measures of improvement and reform, for 
which there is of course a continual demand in every civilised 
community, it is a fact that the British Ministry and the 
British Parliament are eagerly desirous to adopt every 
measure which can be shown to be based on sound economical 
principles, and which commends itself to the just judgment of 
enlightened statesmen. He who would do more is none. 

It is no doubt a painful and humiliating reflection that these 
efforts and sacrifices, which have been made in all sincerity and 
good will by the people of England, have been met, by a por- 
tion at least of the people of Ireland, with increased signs of 
malignant animosity. We say a portion, and we believe we 
might say a small minority, of the Irish people, for we are 
far from supposing that these noisy agitators, who speak the 
language of American rowdies and who are many of them 
outlawed felons acting from abroad, are the true representa- 
tives of Ireland. But these men are active and unscrupulous, 
and we shall presently see with what art they have pos- 
sessed themselves of the mind of a credulous peasantry, and 
turned every constitutional right and every natural gift of 
Irishmen into a weapon of offence against England. But 
strangely enough, though their animosity is directed against 
England, their blows fall altogether short of that mark, and 
lash the backs of their own countrymen. ‘They may excite 
feelings of disgust and anxiety on this side of St. George’s 
Channel, but that is all. If rents are not paid, Irish society 
is robbed and impoverished; if landlords are shot; they are 
men as Irish as their assassins; if crops are not gathered and 
if cattle are houghed, the loss falls on Ireland; if crimes are 
unpunished and the country suffers all the evils of anarchy, it 
is their own work ; if capital is driven away from Ireland, and 
works of improvement suspended, they must take the con- 
sequences of a reign of terror. The Irish agitators have 
inflicted on some parts of the country all the horrors of an 
interdict. They have borrowed the sentence of excommunica- 
tion from the old annals of papal tyranny. All this is very 
cruel, but it is as foolish as it is cruel. These punishments 
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fall on the majority of their own countrymen. They will ulti- 
mately reach themselves, the authors of the evil. But they 
will certainly not intimidate England. They hardly touch the 
interest of any Englishman, except the small minority who 
may hold property in Ireland. Nothing can be more Hi- 
bernian than to inflict tortures on the Irish community for the 
purpose of wringing concessions from the British Parliament. 

At each successive stage in this long and wearisome journey 
we have flattered ourselves that the panacea for Irish disaffec- 
tion was at length discovered. 


‘Tas Hope, like the bird in the fable 
That flitted from tree to tree 
With the gem from the Prince’s table,— 
Has Hope been that bird to thee?’ 


Catholic Emancipation, to go no further back, was to establish 
for ever on the basis of justice the equal rights of the Irish 
Catholic population. All restrictions on trade were most 
justly removed, and Ireland found here an inexhaustible market 
for her produce, which is now said to be one of her grievances, 
Irishmen and Catholics were freely admitted to all the offices 
in the Empire. An especial Court was provided to clear encum- 
bered estates; large quantities of land were sold at low prices; 
capital was attracted by the promise of a Parliamentary title: 
but the holders of these very investments are now threatened 
with death if they ask for the interest on their capital, and 
indeed their tenants are equally threatened if they dare to pay 
it. The Protestant Church of Ireland has been disestablished 
in order to place all religious bodies on the same footing ; but 
no sooner was this great act accomplished than we are told 
that this was a sentimental grievance, and that in abolishing the 
Protestant rectors we have only done away with the best man 
in the parish, A Land Act was passed in 1870, which went 
to the verge of communism, but it has only served to increase 
the appetite and: the pretensions of the popular party. 

We yield to none in our attachment to constitutional rights ; 
but constitutional rights must be constitutionally exercised. 
There is no such thing as liberty without law, or liberty which 
sets all law at defiance: that is, on the contrary, the worst of 
tyrannies. The Irish agitators have shown a curious infelicity 
in turning every institution we value into a weapon of offence 
against society. Liberty of speech they make an incentive to 
crime; freedom of Parliamentary debate they pervert into 
obstruction ; the liberty of the press becomes in their hands a 
means of inundating their own country with the garbage of 
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America; the means of education, which have been lavishly 
rovided for two generations, serve only to place seditious pub- 
lications in the hands of the peasantry, who in fact read nothing 
else; trial by jury becomes a mockery where the jury are 
either in league with the criminal class or else intimidated by 
a secret tribunal to pervert the course of justice. Vote by 
ballot has always appeared to us a very doubtful remedy 
for the evils of our own electoral system, and recent dis- 
closures have not altered our opinion; but in Ireland we 
pointed out long ago that the consequences would be still more 

ernicious. That prediction has been amply verified; yet no 
doubt the ballot was readily extended to Ireland as a just and 
liberal measure, and there are some among our friends who 
would even now extend the Irish franchise. 

All these things are in themselves very good. They are 
rights and institutions which we cherish, We have trans- 
planted them to Ireland because we believed them to be equally 
beneficial there. But, if we may borrow a very common pro- 
verb, ‘ what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” We 
cannot carry our veneration for constitutional rights so far as 
to hold that it is better for a country to perish than for one 
jot or tittle of the law to be suspended. That is mere fetish- 
ism. Constitutional rights are established for the benefit of 
society. In this country they exist to a degree unknown in 
any other part of Europe, and they exist with great benefit to 
the people and the State; but our own experience tells us that 
they are not always equally applicable everywhere. We are 
informed that it has beea found necessary to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland twenty-one times since the Act 
of Union. We are sorry for it—sorry for the credit of the 
people of Ireland. But it is a thousand times better to sus- 
pend the Habeas Corpus Act than to let society fall into 
anarchy, or to oppress the best part of the community by the 
terrorism of the worst. That indeed is tyranny, and of the 
most execrable kind. Lord Grey’s Act of 1833 gave enor- 
mous powers to the Lord Lieutenant for the repression of dis- 
order—powers which Lord Wellesley, who then filled that 
office, described as much more formidable to himself than to 
the people of Ireland, because he was responsible for the exer- 
cise of them. Their existence was sufficient ; they were seldom 
exercised, and the Lord Lieutenant desired in 1834 the partial 
repeal of them. But from the time of Lord Grey to the pre- 
sent hour the duty of the Ministers of this country appears 
tous under similar circumstances to be the same. Our con- 
ception of law and government is that the law being established 
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by a free Parliament, and interpreted by competent tribunals, 
and administered by responsible agents, it is the duty of 
Government to employ whatever means, ordinary or extraordin- 
ary, are required to enforce it, and, if the ordinary means do 
not suffice for that purpose, to extend them. To suppose 
that any citizen has an inherent right to set the law at defiance 
is an absurdity and a contradiction in terms. Every man 
living in the community is bound by it, and the community 
may justly apply its whole weight and strength by constitu- 
tional means to compel obedience. It is all important that the 
law itself and its provisions should be just and constitutional ; 
but if that be the case, it matters comparatively little by what 
means it is enforced, and under some circumstances all means 
of enforcing it are constitutional. If the law be not enforced, 
men must take the defence of their lives and property into their 
own hands ; society is thus dissolved in anarchy ; and in order 
to uphold right existing under the law, the law itself is broken. 
At such times the consequences of inaction or tardy action are 
the subversion of social life and the ruin of a country. The 
refusal to pay rent cannot be confined in its effects to the 
landed class; it must soon annihilate all social confidence. 
The capitalist who has advanced money on Irish mortgages 
will not obtain his interest. The banks which have made ad- 
vances on agricultural securities must withdraw them. The 
insurance offices refuse to insure life and property when both 
are exposed to extraordinary risks and perils. Credit will 
cease ; and the moneyed classes, being reduced to poverty, will 
be unable to expend anything, and trade must be paralysed. 
These are not imaginary evils. They are actually occurring. 
We know of numberless instances of them. If they continued, 
they would bring about the absolute ruin of the country ; and 
the greatest sufferers in the end would be the very class this 
revolution is intended to benefit. 

This brings us to the point at which we now stand, and to 
the consideration of the latest demand of the Irish popular 
leaders—namely, what is vaguely termed the reform of the 
land-laws, by which is meant apparently a total subversion 
and change in the existing tenures of land. This demand has 
been preferred in terms which might fairly raise a presumption 
against it. It has been accompanied by direct advice to the 
people to break existing laws and violate existing contracts. 
It has been enforced by cruel and abominable crimes, calculated 
to establish a reign of terror in Ireland, and to visit with the 
penalty of death the simple performance of the most ordinary 
duties and obligations, such as the payment of rent. Whoever 
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may be the direct authors of these foul murders and base 
threats of murder, the primary guilt rests on those who have 
instigated them; and as the criminals are in every case con- 
cealed from justice by the connivance of the peasantry, large 
bodies of men are unquestionably accessories after the fact, 
sometimes before it. To which it must be added that the 
Roman Catholic priests, having a knowledge of the most secret 
thoughts of their flocks by means cf the confessional, must 
themselves be cognisant of the nature and extent of the con- 
spiracy against life and property, which, as far as we know, 
they have done nothing to prevent. They cannot of course 
disclose the secrets of the confessional, but they could use the 
knowledge they possess to compel the peasantry by the severest 
ecclesiastical penalties, which are dreaded in Ireland, to re- 
nounce this detestable complicity in conspiracy and murder. 
An Irish peasant who commits a crime (generally at the insti- 
gation of some secret society) relies for impunity in this world 
on the connivance and complicity of the people, and for im- 
punity hereafter on the absolution he hopes to obtain from his 
clergy. He therefore confesses his offence to the priest, and 
escapes the sanction of all laws human and divine. Guilt may 
attach to individuals, but impunity of crime is the infamy of a 
nation. 

With regard to most of the measures obtained from, and 
sanctioned by, the British Parliament, for the welfare of Ire- 
land in the last fifty years, which are, as we have shown, suf- 
ficiently numerous, it may be said that they were in themselves 
wise and necessary, and that they obtained the cordial support 
of the most enlightened British statesmen. These measures 
have not succeeded in pacifying Ireland, because other causes 
of disaffection are at work; but they satisfied our own 
sense of duty, and applied principles which we believed to be 
just. The agitation for the reform of the land-laws, the 
abolition of existing relations between landlord and tenant, and 
the demands of the Land League, stand on very different 
ground. We believe the objects which the Land League 
avows to be absolutely pernicious and unsound in an eco- 
nomical point of view, and that if they were not impracticable 
and could be carried into effect, they would in less than 
half a century produce the most calamitous results to the 
people of Ireland. And here it may be observed that all 
legislation with reference to the tenure of land must be very 
slow in its operation: changes in the holdings of land and the 
modes of cultivation cannot be abrupt, even when they are 
brought about by a revolution, as in France. If existing 
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interests are to be respected or bought out, one or two genera- 
tions must elapse before they can be extinguished. The results 
of a change in the tenure of land, be they for good or for evil, 
must always be remote, and can produce little or no effect on the 
present generation of peasantry or proprietors; nor can they 
suspend or alter the obligation to fulfil existing contracts. As 
a remedy for present evils, such changes are inoperative. The 
question of their future and ulterior effects is hypothetical; 
and these effects may be regarded from the most opposite 
points of view. We think it can be shown that the establish- 
ment of a large number of peasant proprietors in most parts of 
Ireland would produce results extremely unlike those which 
are anticipated by the promoters of such a measure. 

The operations of agriculture have been carried on for cen- 
turies in this country, and in the most civilised parts of Europe, 
by a triple combination of the landlord, who provides the 
capital represented by the soil; the farmer, who finds the 
skill and the floating capital required to work it; and the 
labourer who supplies manual labour. Of these three the 
labourer is, in his degree, the most certain of a return; he has 
the first charge on the land; for he is paid his weekly wages, 
whether the operations of the year are remunerative or not. 
Next comes the farmer, who sells the produce and receives its 
value. Lastly, the landlord, who claims from the farmer 
interest at a low rate on the capital sunk in the land. Prac- 
tically it might be said that the landlord lends the capital 
representing the value of the land to the tenant, at an interest 
of two and a half or three per cent. The advocates of a system 
of peasant proprietors virtually recommend that these three 
functions should be merged in one; that the holder or tiller 
of the soil should first sink the greater part of whatever capital 
he has in the purchase or redemption of the land ; then employ 
what remains to him in stocking and manuring his farm; and, 
lastly, that he should cultivate it with his own hands or those 
of his family. This is the ideal of the man living under his 
own vine and fig-tree—paying no rent to any barbarous 
landlord, no wages to labourers, but sole master and worker 
of his own domain. No doubt there is something captivating 
in the picture, and we do not undervalue the moral influence 
which the sense of property and ownership has on man. The 
French peasantry are the most frugal and hardworking human 
beings we have ever seen in the world; they submit to priva- 
tions and to toil unknown even in Ireland; but they do not 
always submit to them. We found last year in Picardy that 
twenty farmers were holding land under sixty landlords, 
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because the small proprietors prefer in many instances the 
rent of their plots of land to the labour of personal cultiva- 
tion. 

But now observe the effects of this state of things. If a 
man has sunk his capital in the purchase of a piece of land, he 
loses the interest on his money. If he has borrowed the 
capital, he probably pays high interest on the sum borrowed. 
Under another name this charge is equivalent, or superior, to 
his former rent. His capital being thus sunk, the portion 
that remains to work his farm will be small—yet everything is 
to be provided out of it: buildings, stock, manure, imple- 
ments, drainage, seed, and sometimes labour. The probability 
is, that his means being less adequate, the result will be less 
favourable: in other words, the cultivation of the country 
will deteriorate or at least not advance. There are some 
kinds of culture, as that of the vine, and of fruit or vege- 
tables in fine climates, which are favourable to small holdings 
and personal labour. But in Ireland, where the best profits 
are made on stock, dairies, and the cultivation of flax, nothing 
of the kind exists. What would be the fate of the small pro- 
prietor in bad years, which occur on an average once in three ? 
He has no one to back him or help him. He grows his crops not 
so much for the market as for the sustenance of his family. The 
crops rot, and the family starves. Were such a state of things 
universal, there could be no rates in support of the poor, for 
there would be no rate-payers. Pressed by narrow circum- 
stances and occasionally by want, it is impossible he should not 
have recourse to the money-lender and borrow on his land. 
That is the curse of France, the curse of India, the curse of 
every country where the peasantry are crushed beneath a load 
of debt. They have exchanged the landlord for the usurer. 
They pay a higher rate of interest, and the mortgagee becomes 
the real, they the nominal, owners of the soil. Suppose, on 
the contrary, that the small proprietor is the owner of what he 
farms, but has borrowed money to purchase it or to stock it 
on the security of his land, is the mortgagee not to foreclose 

and take possession if the interest on the loan is not paid? 

What is this but eviction for rent under another form? Yet 
without such security, all credit would be at an end, and no 
loans would be granted at all. The banks in Ireland are 

already beginning to find out that this agitation threatens 
their most useful and profitable agricultural operations. 

But suppose the peasant proprietor installed in a holding of 
from twelve to twenty acres—less, it is admitted, will not support 
afamily. In Ireland early marriages and large families are the 
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rule, and, with the habitual improvidence of the people, it is 
not probable that the growth of population would be checked 
by the motives and the means that prevail elsewhere. How is 
the family to be provided for out of the paternal inheritance, 
all of which 4s sunk in the farm? Either there must be squat- 
ting and subdivision of the land, or you must introduce the 
right of primogeniture—the very institution most detested by 
radical land-reformers. If you subdivide, you reduce the 
holding to a potato ground ; if you preserve it as a farm, you 
leave the younger children unprovided for. In either case you 
create in two generations a nest of paupers. 

The claims most eagerly put forward by the Land League 
are those of the small tenant farmers, of whom we are told 
about 600,000 exist in Ireland. This is an exaggeration. 
The whole number of agricultural tenants in [reland is about 
430,000, including large and small holdings. The present 
agitation has really sprung up amongst the poorest and most 
ignorant minority of this class. Fixity of tenure or absolute 
ownership of the land for these fortunate persons is the remedy 
for Irish ills. Why should they be thus favoured? The 
male agricultural population of Ireland is at least double the 
number of farms. There are labourers as well as farmers. 
According to the last census, there were in Ireland 444,729 
agricultural labourers with their families at the mercy of the 
farmers who employ them. If an agrarian law were passed, 
they have equal rights to a share of the spoil. In fact, the 
holders of farms would then be in the position of landlords, 
and those who held land would be evicted by those who had 
none. The labourer would have no other means of subsistence, 
for as capital and the employers of Jabour are to be driven out 
of the country, and every man is to till his own field and 
own the field he tills, wages would cease, there would be 
nobody to pay them, and every man who had not the good 
fortune to possess a corner of the soil must perish. This is no 
imaginary source of alarm; the case is actually occurring. 
In consequence of the fierce threats of the Land League, 
many of the wealthier classes and employers of labour are 
leaving Ireland ; in consequence of the non-payment of rent, 
those landlords who remain are obliged to restrict as much 
as possible their operations. Hence large numbers of agri- 
cultural labourers have been thrown out of work. The small 
farmers, who are ready to avail themselves of any pretext to 
crush those beneath them, have immediately taken advantage 
of this state of things to reduce the miserable wages they pay 
the labourers. The consequence is that while the small farmer 
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is clamouring for land, and refusing to pay for it, the 
wretched labouring class, equally numerous, or more so, is 
worse off thanever. No wonder that Miss O’Brien, who seems 
to know the people of Ireland, telis us that the hatred of the 
agricultural labourers against the small farmers is fiercer and 
bitterer than the hatred of the tenants against the landlords ; 
and with reason, for the labourer is far poorer and far more 
harshly treated and oppressed. To throw the land of Ireland 
into the hands of the existing small tenants would be to per- 
petuate this tyranny. These and many similar considerations 
might be adduced to show that the proposals of the Land 
League, if carried into effect, mean simply a relapse from 
civilisation to the most barbarous tenures known to mankind— 
tenures adapted to a kraal of African or Tatar savages, but 
fatal to the prosperity and progress of a nation. 
Attention has been directed to an essay on the subject of Irish 
peasant proprietorship by Mr. Tuke, who has recently visited 
the country to interrogate the purchasers of some of the glebe 
lands, and who is a strong partisan of the system. Mr. Tuke’s 
observations result in this: that where a man has a good deal 
of energy, great industry, and some capital, he may pros- 
per on a small farm purchased by himself, provided it is not 
less than eighteen acres, that it is not subdivided, that his sons 
do not marry, and that he has some other source of income. 
Of course, the men who have purchased these glebe lands were 
amongst the best of their class, for they had already saved money. 
To begin by borrowing at 6 per cent. is absolutely fatal. And 
even these men are at the beginning of a great experiment. 
But Mr. Tuke’s statements have been met by a crushing reply 
from Mr. W. J. Sinclair, in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Irish Peasant 
‘ Proprietors, Facts and Misrepresentations,’ published by 
Messrs. Blackwood, in Edinburgh. Mr. Sinclair demonstrates 
from minute inquiries on the spot that even in Donegal only 
three successful purchasers of glebe lands were found out of 
fifty-nine tenants, and these three were worse off than they 
had been before; that many other purchasers of glebe lands 
have been swindled and ruined by the usurers from whom 
they borrowed the purchase money ; and that in the parish of 
Templecrone, which was referred to on a former occasion 
in this Journal, twenty-eight purchasers out of fifty got into 
the clutches of the local usurer. Of nine mortgagers in that 
parish who are still in debt to the Commissioners, Mr. Sinclair 
was informed that ‘they had not paid their instalments for 
‘the past year, that some had never paid, and that none 
‘of them would probably ever pay again.’ Our statements 
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on this point, which were impugned, are thus fully confirmed 
by Mr. Sinclair on further inquiry. 

No class of men is entitled to more respect than those small 
farmers who have succeeded in purchasing land with money 
laid by or earned by their own industry and economy. Of 
these there are many in Ireland, because large quantities of 
land have been thrown on the market by the sale of encum- 
bered estates at a low price, and they have been bought b 
small holders or speculators.* But these small holders and 
recent purchasers are necessarily sharp landlords. They have 
invested their money on the faith of a Parliamentary title, 
and they have every right to presume that they will obtain 
the proper interest of their investment. In fact, they cannot 
subsist without it. They therefore exact it when due. The 
small resident landlords, far more than the great absentee 
landlords, are driven to resort to the eviction of non-paying 
tenants. Many a farmer in Ireland holds land at a low 
rent, and sub-lets it at a much higher rent, exacting the last 
shilling from his tenants. Can the law interfere with these 
endless and complicated arrangements? Can it forbid men to 
let and sub-let, to buy and sell? Only by extinguishing the 
rights of property altogether, for these are of the essence of 
them. 

If, then, the attempt to create a class of peasant pro- 
prietors by artificial means is open to grave objections on 
financial and economical principles, is it more defensible on 
the ground of political expediency? Would it remove a real 
grievance, ‘extinguish disaffection, and allay discontent? We 





* Lands to the value of 52,404,494/. (says the Irish Land Society 
in an excellent tract on the subject) have gone through the Courts 
established for the sale of landed estates in Ireland in the last thirty 
years, and have passed into the hands of purchasers who have advanced 
their money on a title created by the Imperial Parliament and guaran- 
teed by the honour of the English people. In no country in Europe 
has so much land been sold within the same time, or sold so cheap— 
about one-sixth of the entire area of Ireland, averaging less than 
twenty years’ purchase, calculated on low rents. By so much has the 
class of landlords‘been increased in numbers and the class of tenants 
diminished. By what conceivable claim is a purchaser of one of these 
farms, under a Parliamentary title, to be deprived of the right of cul- 
tivating it, improving it, or receiving rent from it? He has been 
encouraged by the State to invest his money in this land, and he is 


now told that his investment gives him no rights over it, the right of 


possession being in the occupants of the soil. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a more disgraceful fraud or paltry evasion of the first principles 
of the law of property. 
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think not. Whatever might be the efforts of the British 
Parliament, if it adopted the scheme of Mr. Bright, to trans- 
form large properties and reclaim waste lands, the number of 
persons who might be benefited by these changes could be 
but a small fraction of the rural population of Ireland. Those 
who obtained nothing would only be the more discontented, 
clamorous, and importunate, for they would have been taught 
the fatal lesson that agrarian crime is rewarded, not punished. 
It is an elementary truth that an act of generosity makes one 
ungrateful man and nine resentful. The consequence of 
legislative interference with the rights of property would be 
that those who profited by it would be far outnumbered by 
those who did not, and, like pauperism, the evil you propose to 
remove would be augmented by the means you take to remove 
it, and the general disorder and distress of the Irish people 
would increase. ‘The next demand, which we see has actually 
been made at a Land League meeting, is that the whole 
‘rural population should be provided on easy terms with 2 
‘suitable residence and a plot of ground.’ The primary evils 
under which the rural population of Ireland suffers are re- 
dundant population and imprudent marriages, want of capital, a 
tenacious adherence to very small holdings of land insufficient 
to support life, a fervid hostility to improvement. All these 
evils would be increased by an extensive creation of small 
proprietors, and on purely economical principles we have the 
strongest conviction that no greater curse could be inflicted 
on the country. 

We shall now proceed to examine the measures known as 
‘the three F’s,’ which are advocated by some of the less 
violent reformers of Irish land laws. What are they worth ? 
The first of these proposed remedies is what is called ‘ fixity 
‘of tenure,’ by which you would fix more closely to the soil 
the very class from which it is desirable to disencumber it, 
since the soil of western Ireland cannot enable that class of 
human beings to subsist. Fixity of tenure resembles in some 
degree the old system of leases on lives, once prevalent in the 
west of England, and only known now by its absurd and 
deplorable consequences. The object of fixity of tenure seems 
to be to give the tenant a xight which he can hold against the 
true proprietor, and whicl} he can mortgage or sell. It is, 
therefore, nearly allied to tenant-right. But what is the con- 
dition of an incoming tendnt who has paid from ten to twenty 
years’ purchase for his tenancy, besides the rent due to the 
landlord? ‘The land has thus to bear two rents. It is precisely 
analogous to the heavy premiums sometimes paid for London 
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leases. Complaints are made of high rents: but the very men 
who make these complaints are the partisans of a system which 
doubles the rent to the incoming tenant, without putting 
another shilling in the purse of the landlord, whilst the 
outgoing tenant decamps with the profit and carries off half the 
value of the farm. If rents in Ireland are excessive (which 
they are not), how is a tenant to pay the heavy fine of tenant- 
right in addition to the fair rent of the land? But the 
moment you concede fixity of tenure, you create something 
which the tenant will sell or pledge in spite of the landowner, 
You create a partnership between two hostile interests, by 
which the one will be infallibly consumed and ultimately de- 
stroyed. The tenant would then become the landlord, and 
would be subjected in his turn to the same process of destruc- 
tion by those holding under him. If this is the meaning of 
‘free sale, it is as pernicious a thing as can be conceived, 
But if ‘ free sale’ only means the right to purchase land, it is 
clear that there is no want of land to be bought in Ireland, 
provided there are buyers prepared to pay even a small price 
for it. 

Free use has been made in the discussion of these questions 
of two well-known expressions, ‘ fixity of tenure,’ and ‘ evic- 
‘tion.’ It is worth while to consider what they mean, for 
they cannot be applied to the peasantry of Ireland in any 
other sense than that which they bear to the rest of the world, 
Fixity of tenure cannot be predicated of any human possession: 
there may be circumstances in which a man forfeits that which 
he might otherwise regard as absolutely his own. For in- 
stance, a man mortgages a freehold estate; the interest is not 
paid; the mortgagee forecloses; and the mortgagor loses his 
estate. As for the application of this term to the tenantry 
of Ireland, the absurdity of the attempt has been well pointed 
out by the highest authority. In the debate on the second 
reading of the Land Bill of 1870, Mr. Gladstone said on 
March 11, 1870: *— 


‘T ask the House whether, during the four nights in this great arena 
of reason and discussion, any argument has been made by any English, 
Scotch, or Irish representative to show that fixity of tenure, to be ap- 
plied as a means of securing justice and peace in Ireland, can fora 
moment abide its trial at the bar of reason. I wish to record the great 


* See ‘Hansard’s Debates,’ vol. cxcix. p. 1842. In the same place 
will be found an admirable speech by Sir Roundell Palmer, in which 
the same arguments we are now using were most ably and emphatically 
expressed, 
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fact that fixity of tenure has remained during four long nights’ debate 
on the second reading of a Bill on land tenure in Ireland wholly 
unsustained by the slightest attempt at reasoning. Perpetuity of tenure 
isa phrase that I flatter myself is a little going out of fashion. If I 
have contributed anything towards disparaging it, I am not sorry.’ 


If by ‘fixity of tenure’ is meant the possibility of fixing 
every poor tenant in Ireland to the plot of ground which 
affords him a precarious and inadequate subsistence, without 
the means of removing him from it by emigration or otherwise, 
we can only say that such a measure would be the greatest 
conceivable curse to the population and the soil of Ireland, 
since the only effectual means of improving their condition 
isto clear the land of tenants who are too poor te cultivate 
it and too numerous to live upon it. ‘ Fixity of tenure’ is 
oly another term for a perpetuity of misery and improvi- 
dence. 

Again, it is a doctrine of the Land League, reduced to 
practice in Ireland, that eviction is a crime to be resisted by 
force and punished by death. But eviction is the practical 
sanction of every contract of hire or service. It simply 
means, that when a person fails to perform his part in a con- 
tract, he is dismissed from it, and deprived of any advantage 
he may derive from it. Would any of these gentlemen hesi- 
tate to evict a servant who broke the china or cooked a bad 
dinner? Is not every clerk, every shopman, every labourer 
liable to be evicted from his place for non-performance 
ofduty? Are not hundreds of tenants in our large cities con- 
tinually evicted from the lodgings they occupy at a weekly 
rent, if they fail to pay it? Did not the constituencies of 
the kingdom evict Mr. Gladstone from office in 1874, and 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1879? Does not the rule and the practice 
pervade all the relations of society? Is it in Ireland alone 
that a tenant is to claim fixity of tenure and exemption from 
eviction, when he fails or refuses to perform the conditions on 
which alone he was enabled to enter into possession of his 
fum? Such a pretension ‘ cannot for a moment abide its trial 
‘at the bar of reason,’ or, we will add, of justice. 

But this is not all. To attain a result which we conceive to 
be bad in itself, the means suggested are still more obnoxious to 
triticism, for this independence of the small proprietors is to be 
brought about, not by the natural and proper effect of his own 
industry, but by the intervention of the State. On the old and 
established ground of public economy, the intervention of the 
State in private transactions, in liberty of contract, in buying 
and selling, or in regulating prices, is always to be deprecated. 
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We are here at once brought into direct opposition with 
Socialism, for the first doctrine of Socialism is that property 
and labour, and the contracts affecting them, should be regu- 
lated by the State and not by the free operation of natural 
causes. Nor is the evil lessened when this intervention of the 
State is dictated and directed by philanthropic motives. There 
is just as much jobbery, trickery, and oppression in those large 
operations as in the small dealings of man and man; and they 
have, moreover, the pernicious effect of disturbing all the con- 
ditions of the private market. 

It has been suggested that a sum of money, necessarily 
large, should be granted by the British Parliament for the 
purpose of buying estates of Irish landlords and parcellin 
them out amongst peasant proprietors. To Irish landlords 
fortunate enough to sell their property on fair terms sucha 
measure would bring welcome relief. But in any other point 
of view it would, in our judgment, be wholly mischievous, 
Nothing can be more foolish and detestable than the doctrine 
that large concessions, pecuniary or political, are to be wrung 
from the British Parliament by Irish agitation and crime. If 
it be once admitted that agitation and crime will have the 
effect of opening the British Treasury to Irish demands on it, 
agitation and crime will assuredly never cease. Such a weak 
and short-sighted policy offers a direct premium to rebellion: 
we should simply out of cowardice be paying black-mail 
to Ireland, and endeavouring to buy off the enemy thunder- 
ing at our gates. The same men who are clamorous for 
assistance from the British Parliament are the promoters of a 
repeal of the Union. Is the British Parliament to make a large 
investment of the money of the British taxpayer in the land of a 
country which is seeking to detach itself from Great Britain? 
As far as the removal of Irish distress and disaffection lies, 
the money had better be cast into the sea than spent in the 
purchase of Irish estates, for England would then become, for 
the next half-century, the huge landlord of Ireland, bound to 
exact from the tenant not only rent, but the dues of redemp- 
tion, and to evict all those who failed to pay them. England 
would be said to draw tribute from Ireland, and the whole 
storm of animosity now directed against Irish landlords would 
be turned, with more apparent reason, against the collectors 
of the revenue. We cannot conceive that a scheme of s0 
absurd a character will ever assume a substantial form or 
would ever receive the sanction of Parliament. A close dis- 
section of it would cut such quackery of legislation to atoms. 
On strict economical principles even the authors of these 
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proposals know that they are utterly indefensible; but the 
truth is, they are not put forward on economical grounds at 
all; they are merely used for the purpose of political agitation. 

But although we entertain an absolute distrust of these 
schemes, which we hold to be not only unjust but injurious, 
there are doubtless some measures which the present state of 
Ireland demands. The first duty is to acquire more accurate 
information as to the real state of the country. This has been 
provided for by the appointment of the Royal Agricultural 
Commission, and, whatever may be the report of that body, it 
is of great importance that the evidence taken should be 
made public as soon as possible. The next steps we should 
prescribe, though not strictly consistent with economical prin- 
ciples and freedom of contract, are, we think, admissible in the 
present state of Ireland. The Government should proceed to 
order a revaluation of the lands of Ireland, showing as far as 
possible the nature of the property and tenancy, the relative 
interest of those to whom it belongs, and the real value of the 
land on a fair estimate. Such an operation, though difficult, 
would not be more so than the territorial settlements of whole 
provinces in India, which are executed with minute accuracy. 
Griffiths’ valuation is not only imperfect but deceptive, as 
is abundantly shown in the pamphlets before us. It was 
made for the purposes of taxation, not of renting. You 
might as well take the value at which the houses in London 
are assessed to the parochial rates and declare that this, and no 
more, shall be the rent payable by a tenant in Mayfair. The 
result of such an inquiry would be, as we believe, to show 
that lands in Ireland are held at much lower rent than lands 
in Britain; and that the large estates, especially those of 
English proprietors and corporations, are held on easier and 
more liberal terms than those of small Irish landowners, and 
are in a better condition. A valuation of the land ought to 
take into account as far as possible the amount of capital and 
even labour which the tenant has invested in improving it; 
and to this extent he should be protected by the law, and en- 
titled to compensation on quitting it. 

The second measure which commends itself to our judg- 
ment is one which was suggested by Mr. Nassau Senior more 
than twenty years ago, during one of his visits to Ireland. He 
says :— 

‘Mr. L. P. dined with us (at Birr Castle). I suggested to him the 
plan which had been proposed to me, of creating a tribunal which on 
the eviction of a tenant from any cause, except breach of covenant or 
non-payment of rent, should be empowered to judge what (if any) 
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compensation should be paid to him. The idea was new to him, 
(Senior’s ‘ Ireland,’ ii. 239.) 

This proposal (made in 1858) has to some extent been realised 
by the Land Act of 1870. But the power of the courts might 
go further. As in India, increase of rent might be the subject 
of an enhancement suit, and disputed cases might be settled by 
a summary reference to the magistrate. In fact, if Govern- 
ment is to interfere at all, the territorial administration of 
India, where the rights of zemindars and ryots are defined and 
protected by the magistracy, is as good a model as could he 
followed; but nothing can be more unlike that freedom of con- 
tract which has heretofore been of the essence of English life, 
The Radical party are, in fact, unconsciously advocating the 
measures of a despotic system of government. We think, 
however, that such a land court might with advantage be 
established in each of the four provinces of Ireland; and that 
all contracts whatsoever between landlord and tenant for the 
occupation or letting of land should be registered for their 
mutual protection, and should so be brought under the juris- 
diction of the Land Court if any dispute arose as to the fulfil- 
ment of the contract by either party. No unregistered 
contract to have any force or validity. Simple forms of con- 
tract might easily be drawn up and provided at the public 
expense. 

The Land League addresses itself to the well-known pas- 
sion of the Irish peasant for a corner of the soil on which he 
may raise a hovel, marry, breed, plant potatoes, and sometimes 
starve. That passion he will gratify, or seek to gratify, at any 
cost of mendacity and crime. But the leaders of the move- 
ment have in view another object. They are putting forward 
claims which they know the British Parliament will never 
grant. They are exciting passions by which they hope to 
intimidate the Ministers of the Crown. But the inference 
they draw from their own abortive agitation is, that Ireland 
will never enjoy an unbounded license of confiscation and con- 
fusion until she recovers her national parliament and govern- 
ment on College Green. It is not the distress or the land- 
hunger of the Irish peasantry with which alone we have to 
deal. It is the old political question of Ireland, the aspira- 
tions of an enthusiastic nationality, and the undying hatred 
of the Church of Rome and of a Catholic people to a Pro- 
testant State. The land question is but the mask of these 
passions. Grantit all, grant more, and when the last grievance 
is swept away, and the last landlord exterminated, you will 
find yourselves in presence of a political rebellion in the pro- 
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tean form of secret societies and social anarchy. The pre- 
sent disturbance of Ireland is the result of a political scheme 
far more subtle and adroit than the Repeal movement of 
O’Connell or the Fenian conspiracy. But the object and the 
results are and will be the same. 

The work entitled * Young Ireland,’ which we have placed 
at the head of this article, reminds us, if that were necessary, 
of the striking similarity existing between the present state of 
Ireland and that through which the country passed between 
1840 and 1850. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy belonged to a genera- 
tion now passing away, but not without successors. Some of them 
perished miserably enough ; others, like Sir Charles himself, 
became Colonial Ministers and Knights of St. Michael and 
St. George. One of them, we observe, is the accomplished 
nobleman who now holds the great seal of Ireland with a 
peerage ; and we were not prepared to meet the highly re- 
spected member for Finsbury in such company, even before he 
inverted his names. These, it seems, were the founders, heroes, 
and martyrs of the ‘ Nation,’ and we are free to confess that 
the Young Ireland of those days had incomparably more pa- 
triotism, eloquence, and energy than their degenerate suc- 
cessors. But even Ireland cannot produce an inexhaustible 
supply of Davises and Duffys. It is in the nature of all human 
things— 

‘In pejus ruere et retro sublapsa referri ;’ 


and at each succeeding stage the tone and attitude of these 
agitators have become more vulgar, ignorant, unscrupulous, and 
contemptible, but not on that account less formidable. Their 
object is the repeal of the Union, or, in other words, to esta- 
blish their own power over Ireland, uncontrolled by England ; 
and so, by working on the passions and wants of the lowest 
orders of the peasantry, to terrorise, crush, or exterminate the 
vast majority of the intelligence of the nation. Revolutions 
are commonly made by minorities. But as long as Ireland 
forms a part of the United Kingdom and is governed by Eng- 
lish Ministers and garrisoned by an English army, no complete 
revolution is possible. The first step is to disarm authority, 
and to that object Mr. Parnell’s exertions have been directed. 
The Parliamentary obstruction, of which he is the inventor, 
and which has done so much to embarrass and degrade the 
House of Commons, is only a part of the same scheme. His 
object is merely to render the Irish element in the British 
Parliament intolerable. 

But he has also summoned to his aid another element, which 
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played a far smaller part in the days of John Mitchel and 
Smith O’Brien. This is not only a conspiracy against the State, 
but it is a foreign conspiracy. Mr. Parnell, being himself, we 
believe, partly of American descent, has sought to plant his 
leverage beyond the reach of the Castle police, and indeed across 
the Atlantic. During the distress of last year, he made a pro- 
gress through the United States to kindle the hatred of the 
Hiberno-Americans against England, to raise money, and to 
purchase arms. His exertions were not unproductive, although 
the more respectable journals of the United States denounced 
him as using the language of ingratitude, calumny, and treason. 
It is needless to say that these Irish agitators in America have 
never received the slightest encouragement from the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The Republican party in America 
are bitterly hostile to the Irish element in that country, and 
the whole Irish vote was ‘ cast solid,’ as they term it, in favour 
of the Democratic candidate, who was defeated by General 
Garfield. One of the most powerful organs of the agitation 
is the ‘Irish World,’ a newspaper printed in America, and 
imported regularly into Ireland, where it circulates largely 
amongst the peasantry, although it is not easy to obtain even a 
copy of it for the uninitiated. The language of this paper is 
purely revolutionary. We believe that it is written by some 
of the Fenian felons who have completed their term of punish- 
ment or have been let loose from the gaols of England. 
Mr. Bagenal informs us :— 


‘The names are worth noticing. John Devoy, as we have already 
mentioned, was one of the most active members of the Fenian 
Brotherhood, and entered the British army for the purpose of seducing 
the soldiers from their allegiance. Since Mr. Parnell has been in 
America he has been in close connexion and correspondence with 
Devoy. Thomas I’. Bourke is a convicted and attainted traitor: 
convicted and attainted of high treason, for attempting to dethrone the 
Queen, and to raise an Irish Republic on the ruins of the monarchy. 
He headed the Fenian outbreak in Tipperary, on March 5, 1867; 
appeared in the field at the old Danish fort of Ballyhurst, mounted 
(for he is lame), distributing a cartload of pikes and muskets among 
the crowd, who fired on some soldiers of the 31st Regiment; then 
instantly fled, leaving their lame Jeader to his fate. For this horrible 
crime he was tried «at Dublin on April 27, 1867, convicted, and 
sentenced to be hanged, beheaded, drawn, and quartered, but his life 
was spared, and he was only lately released from perpetual penal 
servitude. Thomas Clarke Luby is well known as having been 
editor of the “Irish People,” and was convicted in 1865, was found 
guilty of treason felony, and condemned to penal servitude for a period 
of twenty years. 
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‘These are the men with whom Michael Davitt is in daily com- 
munication by letter or cable, and such are the chosen friends of Mr. 
Parnell in America. 

‘The foundation of the “Irish World” probably dates from the 
liberation of some of the Fenian prisoners. At all events it professes 
to have founded the anti-rent agitation, and takes credit to itself for 
having commenced “the great Land war, the most resplendent of its 
“triumphs,” boasts this print, “ especially the ‘Irish World’s’ victory.” 
For eight years it declares that it has laboured incessantly to bring on 
the anti-Land-law agitation, In what light that Land agitation is 
looked upon may be gathered from the following passage from the 
issue of August 30, 1879 :— 


‘+ Tie Goop Wonk.’ 

‘* So far as the scope of our observation extends, there has never 
yet been « time in the history of Irish revolutionary organisations 
when the men consecrated to the liberation of their motherland were 
more zealous in the cause, more harmonious in council, more intelli- 
gently active, less solicitous for ‘ leadership,’ or more utimetel by a 
profound sense of duty in the prosecution to a final and successful 
issue of the holy work— is it not a holy work ?—which they have now 
in hand. 

‘“ And for this most satisfactory state of things three names—John 
Devoy, John J. Breslin, and Dr. Carroll—deserve especial thanks. 

‘“Treland has other good and excellent sons working faithfully in 
her cause ; but these three men—Carroll, Breslin, and Devoy—impress 
us as men that have made a covenant, each with himself, to sink all 
other considerations, and to render every purpose entirely subservient 
to this one aspiration of their existence. 

‘“ Never did we feel more confident than now of the ultimate suc- 
cess of Ireland’s standard. 

‘“ And what we rest our solid hope upon is the fact that a good 
heyinning has been made. 

*“¢ First know you're right,’ was the sensible advice of Sam Slick, 
‘then go ahead !’ 

‘“TnHe Irist REVOLUTION AT LAST LOOKS IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 

‘“Fenianism saw only a Green Flag—a very good thing in its place, 
but not the only thing needed by the Irish people. 

‘THE MEN OF TO-DAY HAVE DISCOVERED THERE IS SUCH A THING 
AS LAND, AND THAT EVERY MAN BORN INTO THE WORLD WITHIN THE 
SHA-GIRT MARGIN OF IneLANp HAS AN inalienable right vo A MAN’s 
SUARE OF THAT LAND. 

‘“ First Light, then ctetion. This is the programme of our day.” 


‘Messrs. Devoy, Breslin, and Carroll were the men who welcomed 
Mr. Parnell on his arrival in America, and he has been in constant 
communication with them ever since.’ 


Stripped of all disguise, the plain truth is, that these men 
are all aiming, and have ever aimed, at the severance of Ire- 
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land from the legislative and executive control of Great 
Britain; and that no concessions, no grants, no changes in 
the law, no measures of conciliation, no acts of liberality, or 
generosity or kindness, will turn them from that purpose. 
They say so themselves. They speak in this respect truly. 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s book, which he has thought it 
convenient to publish at the present time, shows that ‘e’en in 
‘ his ashes live their wonted fires!’ He has played a useful 
part in one of the colonies as a Minister of the Crown, and he 
has received a mark of distinction from his Sovereign. He is 
not, therefore, a very convincing example of the exclusiveness 
and ingratitude of England to her Irish fellow-subjects. But 
the spirit of ‘ Young Ireland’ is still strong inhim. He laughs 
at the delusion of Federalism, and the meaning of his book, as 


far as we can discover it, is Total Repeal. The quarrel of 
i | 


* Young Ireland’ with O’Connell arose from the belief that-he 


was too wary and pacific a leader. Under a multitude of 


forms, it is one and the same spirit which breathes through the 
whole course of Irish politics for a hundred years. In the 
eyes of the National party, England is to Ireland what Aus- 
tria was to the Milanese, or Russia is to Poland. It is no use 
to argue that the bulk of the Irish people are of our own 
blood and language, and that the excesses of their own agita- 
tion and the impunity of their crimes demonstrate that they 
certainly enjoy a greater degree of freedom than any nation in 
Europe, except ourselves, and not less than ourselves. In 
fact no argument on the subject is of any avail at all. It is 
an affair of national feeling, worked upon by the Celtic and 
Catholic party, who view Great Britain with irreconcileable 
hostility.* 

Nothing can be more plain and explicit than the language 
of Mr. Parnell. 


‘ The feudal tenure,’ said that gentleman at Cincinnati, ‘ and the 
rule of the minority have been the corner-stone of English Misrule. 
> The Penien oath was ‘fe the dlloninn terms in 1858 :—‘ I. A. B. 
‘do solemnly swear and declare, in the presence of Almighty God, that 
‘T renounce all allegiance to the Queen of England, that I will do all in 
‘my power to make Ireland an independent democratic Republic, that 
‘I will implicitly obey all the orders of my superiors in this Society, 
‘and that I will take up arms at the first summons and at a moment’s 
‘notice, so help me God!’ (See Mr. Senior’s ‘ Ireland,’ vol. ii. p. 86.) 
The explanation of the astonishing power over the peasantry exercised 
by the leagues and secret societies with which Ireland is perforated, is 
that oaths of this nature and of secrecy are imposed on the people and 
rigorously observed by them, under a religious sanction. 
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Pull out the corner-stone, break it up, destroy it, and you undermine 
English Misgovernment. When we have undermined English Mis- 
government we have paved the way for Ireland to take her place 
among the nations of the earth. And let us not forget that that ts the 
ultimate goal at which all we Irishmen aim. None of us—whether in 
America or in Ireland, or wherever we may be—will be satisfied until 
we have destroyed the last link which keeps Ireland bound to Eng- 
land.’ And the language of Mr. Parnell has been the same in Ireland 
as it was in America. ‘I would not have taken off my coat and gone 
to this work,’ he said at Galway when speaking of the objects of the 
Land League, ‘if I had not known that we were laying the foundation 
in this movement for the regeneration of our legislative independence.’ 
‘We ask you,’ he said when speaking of the present Administration 
to the men of Roscommon and Westmeath, ‘ while this weak, vacil- 
lating, and cowardly Government are inquiring into this question and 
making up their mind, to show that you have inherited some of the 
determination of your fathers, and that you are determined to hold by 
your homesteads until you have undone the conquest of seven hundred 
years ago.’ 

At Waterford, on the 6th December last, Mr. Parnell held 
the same language, and we will do him the justice to say there 
is no ambiguity about it. It is a declaration of war against this 
country. 


‘We stand to-day in the same position as our ancestors. We de- 


clare that it is the duty of every Irishman to free his country if he can. 
We refuse to inflict needless suffering on the masses of our people. 
We will work by constitutional means so long as it suits us to do so. 
We refuse to plunge this country into the horrors of civil war when 
she has not a chance; but I ask any man at this board, I ask any true 
Irishman, be he priest or be he layman, whether he would not consi- 
der it the first duty of an Irishman to do what he could to enable his 
country to take her place among the nations of the world. If it could 
be shown to them that there was a fair prospect of success from the 
sacrifice, I ask my reverend and my lay friends whether they would 
not consider it their highest duty to give their lives for the country 
that gave them birth. I call for no vain, no useless sacrifice. I do 
not wish to be misunderstood for a moment. Our present path is 
within the lines of the Constitution. England has given us that Con- 
stitution for her purpdses ; we will use it for ours; and if I ever call, 
or if anybody over whom I have any influence ever calls, upon the 
people of Ireland to go beyond the line of that Constitution, we shall 
do so openly and aboveboard, not by any subterfuge. We shall not 
ask any people to share a risk that we are unwilling to encounter our- 
selves,’ 


We believe such language to be foolish and unjust: but 
that is not the question. It has sunk deep into the hearts of 
the people of Ireland, and it has again created in that country 
the most formidable social organisation for the purposes of 
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rebellion which has existed since the dissolution of the Catholic 
Association in 1829. That danger was averted, when the 
Duke of Wellington saw that the alternative was civil war, 
by a concession to what was firmly believed to be the cause 
of justice and sound policy as well as of religious toleration. 
But in the present crisis to concede the demands of the Land 
League would be to destroy the basis of society and plunge 
the country into endless calamities. The Land League has 
acquired by terrorism an authority over the population, willing 
or unwilling, which supersedes the authority of the law. All 
crimes are unpunished. All rights are unprotected. It is, as 
was said of the Catholic Association, an institution inimical 
to the public peace; and the first condition of the restoration 
of law and order appears to be that this body, which is merely 
a revolutionary tribunal in disguise, should be declared to be 
illegal, and dissolved. But be that as it may, the spirit of 
disaffecticn to this country will survive. 

We are tempted, then, to consider what would be the 
consequences to the two countries if this purely Irish national 
policy prevailed and were carried out. It might, we think, be 
argued with some plausibility that the direct and positive 
advantages derived by Great Britain from the union with 
Ireland are extremely small, and not equal to the disadvan- 
tages attending it, although no doubt the evils of a repeal 
of the union might be still greater. The revenue raised 
from the Irish people is not more than her share in the 
expenses of government, and at least half of it consists in the 
duty levied on spirits!* Our military establishment is heavily 
weighted by duty in Ireland. We contribute to Irish local 
expenses more than half what the Imperial Treasury contri- 
butes to the local expenses of all Great Britain. Ireland is 
more lightly taxed than Britain; in short, on mere financial 
grounds the case is scarcely worth arguing. 

Does the union with Ireland increase the strength of Great 
Britain? We are afraid it does not; it may rather be a 
source of weakness. There seems to us but little force in the 
argument that if England dissolved her connexion with Ireland, 
that island would fall into the hands of a foreign Power. We 
do not conceive that either France or the United States 








* It was shown by Dr. Hancock in 1864 that the expenditure fairly 
chargeable to Ireland in 1861 was greater than the contribution of 
Ireland to the expenses of the Empire by 1,002,938/., according to one 
calculation, or at least 691,355/. by another. See an article on Irish 
Federation in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ vol. exxxiii. p. 527. 
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entertain the smallest desire of adding Ireland to their pos- 
sessions, or would on any terms accept so damaging a gift, and 
it is obvious that no power not permanently superior to Eng- 
land at sea could hold it. The truth is, that Ireland in its 
present condition is a greater cause of weakness to Britain in 
her foreign relations than if she were independent. There it 
is that we are most vulnerable, and in the event of war with a 
great military and maritime nation, the defence of Ireland 
would weigh heavily on our British resources, especially as the 
enemies of this country would find abundant encouragement 
from the leaders of a disaffected people. 

It need hardly be said that in the present overburdened 
state of the British Parliament it would be an enormous gain 
to be relieved from the ever-recurring discussion of Irish 
grievances and the obstructive ingenuity of Irish representatives. 
It is not a pleasant reflection that the House of Commons as 
now constituted contains a certain number of persons who are 
the declared enemies of the institutions of this country, and 
who come here to do as much mischief as they can, or rather 
to utter as much treason as they dare, for by treason we mean 
avowed hostility to the fundamental conditions of the State. 

We also view with great repugnance the growing influence 
of what is termed the Irish vote in British elections. There 
are, as is well known, many boroughs in the north of England, 
and some few, perhaps, in Scotland, where the balance of 
parties may be turned by the injection of the Irish voters, and 
those voters are notoriously governed and guided by an 
organisation altogether alien to British interests or British 
parties. They are essentially a foreign element, for their 
objects, or the objects of those who direct their movements 
with absolute authority, are not only not the national objects 
of the British people of England and Scotland, but are directly 
opposed to them. We are confronted, from the great liberty 
and latitude of our own institutions, by an element in our 
Parliament and in our constituencies not only heterogeneous, 
but hostile to ourselves, and using the power we have conferred 
upon it against ourselves. In times of great peril or pres- 
sure such a power, lodged like a canker in the very heart of 
authority, might prove disastrous. 

But let us consider the other side of the picture. We 
dismiss at once the phantom of federalism or a partial and 
nominal union with Ireland. Lither that island must have 
complete self-government or it must not. The responsibility 
of government cannot be divided. Nor would it be admis- 
sible that the Irish should combine all the privileges of British 
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subjects in England with the privileges of Irish independence 
at home. The Colonies have a large extent of self-govern- 
ment, but the Colonies send no representatives to the House 
of Commons. The Irish can scarcely wish to place themselves 
on the level of a colonial dependency of the Crown. Before 
the Union an Irish peer could sit in the House of Peers at 
Dublin and in the House of Commons at Westminster; that 
double species of existence could not be prolonged. Ireland 
for the Irish means that in England the Irish would be what 
the citizens of the United States now are, aliens. They would 
exercise no civil rights, except in Ireland. They would be 
entitled to the protection of the Irish, not of the British, Govern- 
ment. Their resources, means of subsistence, and employments 
would be restricted to their own island, or at least would not 
extend to Britain. We have offered the Irish, as has been be- 
fore remarked, and with no stinted liberality, an equal share 
in all the rights, possessions, and advantages of subjects of 
Queen Victoria and citizens of this Empire. A certain party 
in Ireland, the Repeal party, repudiate allegiance to Queen 
Victoria and the citizenship of the British Empire. They 
wish to be Irish citizens and Irish citizens only. To us 
the loss would not be great, but have they calculated what 
it would cost themselves? For of this at least we are certain, 
that men cannot remain members of the British Empire who 
are seeking to destroy it, and are animated by fierce hatred 
of it. Suppose the gods-in anger granted their prayer. 
Suppose that as Great Britain, when she learned that the 
Corfiotes and Cephaloniotes denounced and detested the pro- 
tectorate of this country, forthwith resolved to leave them to 
their fate, and consigned them to at least temporary ruin—a 
just punishment for disaffection and ingratitude—suppose it 
were possible to inflict on Ireland a like benefit or a like 
chastisement. What would be the result? The population of 
the greater part of the island would return a Catholic and Celtic 
parliament, the North a Presbyterian and Orange minority. 
Such a parliament would be the counterpart of that of James II. 
in 1692, when indeed this very experiment may be said to have 
been tried under a sovereign who was at least legitimate. 
Their first act (if they were consistent) would be to repeal the 
Act of Settlement, which has been in force for two centuries. 
They would probably restore as far as possible the property of 
the Roman Catholic Church. <A very large portion of the 
classes possessing property and education in the country would 
fly as from a social revolution. Commerce, navigation, and 
the intercourse of social life would be suspended. Large 
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numbers of men would be thrown out of employment, and 
would have no resources to fall back upon. The Irish would 
cease to derive a large income from work done in this country : 
those already here ought to return home. The revenue that 
could be raised would be very small; if the duty on spirits was 
reduced it would be nothing. In fact, society itself would for 
a time be resolved into vigilance committees and armed bodies 
of hostile sects and parties. The police being abolished and 
the army withdrawn, the people of Ireland would be left to 
gratify their instincts at the expense of their neighbours; and 
neither party in Ireland is so much changed that we might not 
witness a repetition of the horrors of 1641 or 1798. Civil 
war would soon be organised on a more regular footing, and, if 
we are not much mistaken, the ener ey and ‘valour of the North, 

backed as it must be by the strong sympathy of the people of 
this country, would, as of old, triumph over their enemies ; 
but at what a cost ! 

This is the grand, the paramount, the conclusive reason 
which compels us to reject and relinquish for ever the idea of 
severing the connexion between these two islands. It is not 
merely on account of the interests or the welfare of England ; 
they are not at stake in the question. It is the consequences 
to Ireland herself if the hand of England were not stretched 
forth to moderate the animosity of her furious parties, to relieve 
at times her dire necessities, to give employment and a home to 
the thousands who wisely leave her shores, and to endeavour to 
improve her internal condition by just administration and liberal 
measures. So little progress have the Irish made in the true 
lessons of political science and in the experience of self-govern- 
ment, that the very things for which they clamour loudest are 
those which would prove most fatal to their peace. It is 
characteristic of such a state of things that the doctrines of 
Socialism should have been propagated with success amongst 
such a people, and should have brought the country to the 
verge of a Jacquerie or Peasant War. And this tendency is 
fanned and flattered by orators and newspaper writers who all 
work on the same vein. No other form of literature or 
argument reaches the country. 

Therefore we hold that Great Britain has no alternative 
but to persevere in the firm resolution to govern Ireland to the 
best of her ability and in the light of her own convictions of 
policy and justice. The time is long past when a British Par- 
liament could be in any degree influenced by jealousy, hos- 
tility, or intolerance to ireland. On the contrary, the danger 
is lest we should sacrifice some of our own convictions and 
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principles in the hope of conciliating or converting our oppo- 
nents. From that weakness we trust that the present Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom will remain free. They have 
shown, as Lord John Russell and his colleagues showed in 
1847 and 1848, at the time of the Fenian conspiracy, an 
extreme reluctance to suspend the ordinary course of law; 
but, as was the case at that time, they are driven on by 
the stern force of necessity. The very first measure of the 

resent Session is a complete acknowledgment of this truth. 

he law does not exist to protect criminals and to leave life 
and property at the mercy of gangs of conspirators and assas- 
sins. We do not conceal our regret that measures were not 
taken at a much earlier period, as they might have been, for 
the prevention and punishment of crimes which are a disgrace 
to the United Kingdom. The highest authorities have re- 
peatedly declared that the protection of life and property is 
the first duty of Government. But he who may hereafter 
read the history of Ireland during the present winter will be 
inclined to ask how this duty has been fulfilled. 

The foregoing pages have been written solely with the desire 
to point out the disastrous consequences that must ensue from 
any departure from the sound principles of political economy 
and jurisprudence which can never be violated with impunity, 
and the ulterior political effects of this agitation upon the com- 
mon interests of the United Kingdom. We have studiously 
refrained from any attempt to arraign or to defend the action 
of any political party or any ministerial combination in this 
great crisis, although we view with pain and amazement the 
course of events, by which more than one political reputation 
may be blasted, and the authority of the State itself shaken. 
But the state of affairs appears to us to be far too serious to be 
made the subject of party altercation and personal criticism. 
Parliament has met, and within its walls Ministers will doubt- 
less explain the principles which have governed their policy. 
We trust, and we believe, that the patriotism of the House 
of Commons will lead that great assembly to receive the pro- 
posals of the Government, whether they be of a coercive or a 
remedial character, with an earnest desire to rescue Ireland 
from imminent danger and Great Britain from reproach; for 
there has seldom been a time when it is more important to 
give an effective and unanimous support to the measures of 
the Executive Government and the authority of the Crown. 





No. CCCXIV. will be published in April. 
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